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THE 0’CONNELL DOMINATION. 


Tuat O’Connell, with bis tail of 
six-and-thirty Irish Papists, is now 
the real ruler of this country, no one 
who has paid the slightest attention 
to public affairs for the last six 
months can for a moment doubt. 
The Conservatives and Revolution- 
ists from Great Britain being nearly 
equal, or ratlier there being a small 

reponderance in favour of the 
former in the House of Commons, 
the balance is struck by the Catholic 
members from Ireland; and their 
avowed leader, in effect, holds the 
sceptre of the three kingdoms. By 
their own confession, the King is 
against them, the peers are against 
them, the landowners are against 
them, the clergy are against them, 
the learned professions are against 
them. What then sustains them, in 
opposition to the declared wishes of 
the Crown, the peers, and the ma- 
jority of the representation from 
Great Britain? O’Connell and his 
Irish Tail, who now occupy the sta- 
tion which Metternich and the Aus- 
trians did at the congress of Prague, 
and are as much, in consequence, 
the arbiters of the British empire as 
they at that juncture were of the 
destinies of Europe. 

We have repeatedly had occasion 
to observe—and we make no apolo- 
ey for repeating the observation, 

cause it is by such means alone 
that truth gradually makes its way 
with the masses of mankind—that it 
is the nature of all revolutionary 
convulsions, and at once the circum- 
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stance in which consists their chief 
danger, and the provision of nature 
for their final extinction, to descend 
from the higher to the lower orders, 
and bring up at last nothing but the 
scum and dregs of society to be the 
rulers of the state. The gradual 
descent of the English Revolution, 
through the Presbyterians and the 
Independents, to Cromwell and the 
Fifth-Monarchy men, and of the 
French through the Orleanists, the 
Constitutionalists, and the Giron- 
dists, to the Jacobins, are but in- 
stances of the operation of a great 
moral Jaw, applicable alike to na- 
tions and individuals, universal as 
the air we breathe, invincible as the 
attraction which retains the planets in 
their path. Newton demonstrated that 
the same physical law which made 
an apple fall to the ground regulated 
the movement of the heavenly bo- 
dies, and restrained even the fiery 
course of the most eccentric co« 
mets. With equal justice and cer- 
tainty, it may be asserted that the 
same moral law which brings the 
career of passion in the individual 
to ruin or the scaffold, leads revo- 
lutionary states to the dominion of 
the most desperate, selfish, and ig- 
noble in the community. The ope- 
ration of this moral law in indivi- 
duals has long been familiar to mo- 
ralists ; but the corresponding ne- 
cessity to which political bodies in 
astate of democratic action are sub- 
ject is only beginning to be unfold- 
ed by the extending the experience 
22 
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of mankind. The principles found 
by observation, however, to be ap- 
plicable to the one are equally in 
force in the other. ‘* The system,” 
says Blair, “‘ upon which the divine 
government at present proceeds 
plainly is, that ‘ men’s own wichedness 
should be appointed to correct them; 
that sinners should be snared in the 
work of their hands, and sunk in 
the pit which themselves have dig- 
ged; that the backslider in heart 
should be filled with his own ways.’ 
Of all the plans that could have 
been devised for the government of 
the world, this approves itself to 
reason as the wisest and most wor- 
thy of God—so to frame the consti- 
tution of things, that the divine 
laws should in a manner execute 
themselves, and carry their sanc- 
tions in their own bosom. When 
the vices of men require punish- 
ment to be inflicted, the Almighty 
is at no loss for ministers of justice. 
But such is the profound wisdom of 
his plan, that no peculiar interposi- 
tions of power are requisite. He 
has no occasion to step from his 
throne, and to interrupt the order of 
nature. With that majesty and so- 
lemnity which befits Omnipotence, 
he pronounces ‘ Ephraim has gone 
to his idols; let him alone.’ He 
leaves transgressors to their own 
guilt, and punishment follows of 
course. Their sins do the work of 
justice; they lift the scourge, and 
with every stroke which they in- 
flict on the criminal is mixed this 
severe admonition—that as he is 
only reaping the fruit of his actions, 
he deserves all that he suffers.” * 
Of this moral law, the people and 
a of this country are now 
eginning to afford a memorable ex- 
ample. We all along predicted that 
the Ministry who brought in, and the 
nation who supported, the Reform 
Bill, would be the first to suffer 
punishment from its effects; and 
already, within the short space of 
three years, this precise effect has 
come to pass. The English Whigs 
first chose, by incessant clamour, to 
force Catholic Emancipation upon 
an unwilling nation, and next they 
wilfully set the people on fire by the 
prodigal gift of political power 
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through the means of Parliamentary 
Reform, What has already been the 
consequence? Have not these very 
Whig leaders fallen under the lash 
of the unworthy allies whom they 
thus elevated to power? Is not 
O'Connell the viceroy over the 
Ministry ? Is he not like Warwick in 
the days of the civil wars, the knock- 
er down and putter up of Kings? 
Does he not now publicly proclaim 
the Duke of Wellington, who gave 
the first rude shock to the consti- 
tution by opening for him the gates 
of political power, a man who has 
not the intellect of a “ stunted corpo« 
ral?” Is there any epithet of abuse 
in the English language that he and 
his followers have not vented upon 
the Whigs ? are they not, in his ele- 
gant vocabulary, the “ base, bloody- 
minded Whigs, whose reign has been 
signalized by more bloodshed in Ire- 
land than that of all the Tories put 
together ?””? And on whom are these 
same Whigs now obliged to fawn 
as their ruler and governor? On this 
same calumniator. What an extra- 
ordinary and early exemplification 
of the truth of the eternal maxim, 
that the punishment of revolution- 
ists is to be found in the work of 
their own hands; and that the very 
men for whom they have sacrificed 
the constitution are the first to sacri- 
fice themselves. Listen to the Morn- 
ing Herald, one of the ablest, because 
the most moderate and consistent of 
the Reform journals, and see how 
truth has forced itself, even upon the 
leaders of that great movement. 

* When Earl Grey was at the head 
of the Ministry, Mr O’ Connell show- 
ed himself a fierce and truculent 
enemy of the Whigs. He poured out 
his phials of wrath upon their heads 
—he lavished on them, collectively 
and individually, his vocabulary of 
vulgar and venomous abuse—he 
called them ‘ base, brutal, and 
bloody ;’ and Lord Grey, the father 
of Reform, was more especially the 
object of his scurrilous attacks. The 
Whigs, in their turn, denounced him 
as the enemy of the country in the 
speech from the throne. Are not 
these historical facts ? What changed 
this tone of bitter, contemptuous, 
implacable animosity of Mr O’Con- 





* Biair’s Sermons, iv. 268. 
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nell to the Whigs, and of the Whigs 
to Mr O'Connell ? 

“Did the coarse and virulent ca- 
lumniator of Ear] Grey and his col- 
leagues become the gratuitous pane- 
gyrists of the objects of his mortal 
hatred ? Did this wild Indian of 
political warfare, smitten with a sud- 
den love of the moderation which he 
despised, and the Whiggism which 
he detested, proffer the calumet of 

eace to those against whom he had 
ong brandished the tomahawk of 
wovnge extermination? If so, where 
are the proofs of his political repent- 
ance and his altered opinions? Are 
they to be found in his ceasing from 
that ferocious agitation, which, ever 
since the passing of the ‘tranquil. 
lising measure,’ has been the curse 
and calamity of Ireland? Are tliey 
to be found in the abandonment of 


his systematic purpose to subvert 


the Protestant Church of Ireland, 
which is the fountain of civilisation 
to that country, and the great bond 
of connexion with this? Are they to 
be found in his declarations in fa- 
vour of universal suffrage ?—his cru- 
sade against the House of Lords P— 
and his avowal that the question of 
the Repeal of the Union is only sus- 
pended ? 

“On the other hand, have the 
Whigs, since their cvalition with O’- 
Connell, exhibited no unequivocal 
proofs of that coalition being found- 
ed upon change of opinions and sa- 
crifice of principles on their part? 
Let us see. What will history— 
candid and impartial history—say of 
the ‘confidential communications’ 
of certain of the Whig Ministers with 
the Agitator behind the back of Earl 
Grey? In what light will that in- 
trigue, which drove the father of 
reform—the early patron and friend 
of Mr C. Fergusson—from the ca- 
binet of hisown construction, appear 
to the dispassionate and enquiring 
minds of Englishmen in future 
times? Will it not be pronounced 
one of the most monstrous and in- 
credible acts of deliberate treachery 
that has ever ‘darkened or disgra- 
ced the history of political intrigue 
in this country ?’ 

_ “ What were the first fruits of that 
intrigue? Was it not immediately 
followed by a sacrifice of principles 
and a change of opiniens by the rem- 
nant of the Grey Cabinet? Did not 


those Ministers, who, only one short 
fortnight before, had declared the 
political clauses of the Coercion Bill 
absolutely indispensable—who so-« 
lemnly asserted that the bill would 
be of no practical use without them, 
and that it would be ascandal and a 
shame to legislate against the poor 
ignorant peasantry, and leave the 
political agitators free to throw their 
firebrands among the population— 
did not, we ask, those very Ministers 
propose that the political clauses 
should be left out of the Coercion 
Bill, as being either useless or mis- 
chievous ! Was this no abandonment 
of principle—no sacrifice of opinion 
to the coalition with Mr O’Connell ? 

“ Since that time, whenever he has 
suspected Ministers of wishing to 
shake off his alliance, has he not 
threatened and lashed them back 
again into submissionand obedience? 
Is this a position for British states« 
men to occupy? Is there any charm 
in high office that, under such cir- 
cumstances, could reconcile it to the 
feelings of highminded and honour- 
able men ? 

“ Before the disgraceful coalition 
with O’ Connell took place, the ques- 
tion of the appropriation of a sur- 
plus of Irish Church property to 
secular purposes was mooted, by 
the member for St Alban’s, in the 
House of Commons. How did the 
Whig Ministers then behave? They 
resisted it—they declared that it was 
improper aud absurd to legislate 
about a surplus without ascertain- 
ing that any surplus existed—they 
appointed a commission to enquire 
and report upon the state of the 
Irish Church, that Parliament, which 
was wholly in the dark on the ques- 
tion, might have the materials of 
legislation. After their coalition 
with the Agitator, what did they do? 
They had the same question brought 
forward again, without waiting for 
the report of their own commission- 
ers, and, with the assistance of 
O’ Connell and his Tail, carried the 
point which they had only the year 
before successfully opposed! Was 
there here no abandonment of prin- 
ciple—no change of consequence 
upon the coalition with the man who 
has declared, in the same spirit as 
the priestly agitator Dr M‘Hale, that 
he looked upon this concession as 


only an instalment of that debt of 
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‘ justice to Ireland,’ which consists 
in the subversion of the Protestant 
Establishment, and, of course, the 
recognition of the supremacy of 
Rome ?”— Morning Herald, Nov. 6. 
It is painful to stain our pages 
with the filthy abuse which the Irish 
Papists pour out upon all their for- 
mer patrons and allies among the 
Whigs the moment that they attempt 
to put a check to their revolution- 
ary career. But we cannot, in jus- 
tice to the subject, resist the inser- 
tion of the warm and glowing eulo- 
ium pronounced on those two 
Redecs of the Reform Cabinet, Lord 
Stanley and Sir James Graham, by 
the most eloquent and impassioned 
of the Irish Catholics. 
“ Sir Robert Peel,’ says Mr Sheil, 
“ resigned—the Whigs came in, and 
we, the Irish party, who helped to 
achieve the victory, have this great 
boast, that not one of us all have 
received the smallest place, or the 
slightest emolument from the change. 
We do not complain—we knew the 
difficulties which rendered it impos- 
sible for Lord Melbourne to confer 
them; and we have this to say, in 
answer to all the taunts thrown out 
against the government—we have 
this proud reply to make, that we 
sustained it before it came into office— 
we sustained it after it came into office 
—we still sustain it; and why ?— 
because we do not want places, but 
ood measures; and because we 
ave received the most’ unqualified 
proof that government means to in- 
troduce such measures as will pro- 
mote the common good. I have seen 
the conduct of Ministers, for I have 
watched it narrowly, and I, for one, 
will co-operate with Daniel O° Connell 
in lending my aid to support and main- 
tain it in the place it now holds. After 
having been driven from office, on 
being proved incapable of carrying 
on affairs, it became a question whe- 
ther Lord Stanley and Sir James 
Graham, by uniting, could drive the 
Whigs from office. Fortunately, as 
events turned out, this apprehension 
was completely got rid of; having 
excited universal ridicule by their 
alternate support and sneers, they 
at length left the ministerial benches 
—and where were they beheld? 
Lord Stanley, one of the chief heads 
of the Whig Government—the sup- 
porter of liberality in all its forms— 


the scion of one of the first families 
in the kingdom—was seen taking his 
place by the side of Sir Robert Peel, 
and sinking down into a miserable, 
degrading subserviency upon the 
Tory faction. There Stanley stands, 
or, I should rather say, there 
Stanley lies. Stanley, the brilliant 
—the intellectual—the profound— 
of information the most vast—of re- 
search the most extensive—in argu- 
ment so acute—in debate so varied 
—of eloquence scarce surpassed— 
of retort most admirable—of powers 
of illustration inexhaustible—there 
Stanley lies, prostrate at the feet 
of Daniel O’ Connell (tremendous 
cheering, which lasted near a mi- 
nute). My friends, there is no ex- 
aggeration. The Secretary for Ire- 
land, who came prepared for a con- 
test with the Irish people—he, the 
suppressor of Irish courts of law, 
who declared, when he entered the 
lists, that ‘ Ireland should be made 
to fear before she could be brought 
to love,’ he is precipitated from his 
high office, proh pudor! lies grovel= 
ling in the dust, the miserable colleague 
of Sir R. Peel.” 

This, then, is the pitiable condi- 
tion to which their monstrous con- 
cessions to democratic passion has 
reduced the whole Reform Cabinet. 
Lord Grey, the father of Reform, 
and Lord Althorp, its sturdy sup- 
porter ‘in the House of Commons, 
have been extinguished by its effects. 
O’Connell and his Tail have not only 
driven them from office, but driven 
them from Parliament; and during 
the whole of the last Session of Par- 
liament neither the one nor the other 
ever appeared or opened their lips 
in the House of Lords. Reduced, 
as their party were, to the most 

rievous straits in that assembly, 

ord Stanley and Sir James Graham, 
the leaders of the next section of the 
Reform Ministry, have been driven, 
by the scurrility and abuse of the 
Irish faction whom they admitted to 
power, to take refuge in the Con- 
servative camp; while Lord Mel- 
bourne, Lord Glenelg, and the Radi- 
cal Rump, who still cling to office, 
have been reduced to the woful de« 
gradation of licking the dust beneath 
the feet of their former calumniator, 
and owing their existence and power 
to the support of a man, whom the 
prime Minister had formerly de- 
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nounced, in the speech from the 
throne, as a public enemy, and of 
whose patronage he was so tho- 
roughly ashamed, that in his place 
in Parliament he was forced to 
deny it, though all the world then 
knew its existence, which has since 
been completely established. Truly, 
“ Men’s wickedness has been ap- 
pointed to correct them; the sinners 
have been snared in the work of 
their own hands, and sunk in the 
pit which themselves have digged: 
the backsliders in heart have been 
filled with their own way.” 

But political errors in free com- 
munities are not the work merely 
of individuals; they are supported 
and abetted by the majority in point 
of numbers in the state, and the 
people must bear the consequences 
of the measures which they bave en- 
couraged or tolerated in their rulers. 
The English and Irish people car- 
ried through Reform—the Scotch 
representatives, by a majority of two 
to one, rejected it—and the English 
and Irish must therefore answer for 
tie consequences. Now, what have 
those consequences already become 
to England? Why, that great coun- 
try—the ruler of the British Isles— 
the emporium of the world—the 
conqueror of Napoleon, has sunk 
down to the condition of an Trish 
province ; and the government of the 
three kingdoms is directed, like a set 
of puppets, by the leader of the Irish 
Papists. Such is the woful degrada- 
tion, to which, in three years, the 
Reform mania has reduced the Eng- 
lish people! On the election in 
April 1831, on the Reform dissolu- 
tion, 98 out of the 101 English coun- 
ty members returned Reform repre- 
sentatives. Are they satisfied with 
their work? are they well pleased 
with the change? Are they not, on 
the contrary, rapidly now turning 
round to the other side, and endea- 
vouring, by honest and indefatigable 
efforts, to avert the consequences of 
their own insanity, during two years’ 
delusion ? What has hitherto baffled 
all their efforts, and driven from the 
helm the Ministry, whom a decided 
majority even of the Reform consti- 
tuencies of England and Scotland 
had placed at the helm? O’Connell 
and his Irish Tail, the night-mare of 
the empire, conjured up into exist- 
ence by the Reform Bill, and who, 
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after breaking up the Ministry to 
whom they owed their existence, are 
now preparing to extinguish the li- 
berties of the nation, whose mis- 
placed generosity had admitted them 
to its councils. 

A fierce contest has lately gone 
on, between the Radical and Con- 
servative journals, as to the result 
of the registration. But though the 


victory may incline to one side or 


another in particular districts, the 
result, upon the whole, has follow- 
ed the same broad line of distinction. 
In England, the Conservatives have 
decidedly the advantage. In Ire- 
land the Revolutionists preponde- 
rate. Popish influence is not only 
now predominant in the Cabinet, 
but itzs hourly on the increase. Every 
successive year is adding to the 
strength of the vipers whom we 
have admitted to the bosom of the 
Constitution. If we already smart 
under their stings ; if a tail of thirty- 
six joints has been sufficient to pa- 
ralyze the whole energies of the em- 
pire, what may we expect when it 
numbers fifty or sixty? Yet this 
is what may unquestionably be ex- 
pected on the next election; and if 
this increase is not counterbalanced 
by a still greater addition to the 
ranks of the English Conservatives, 
this pestiferous tail will not as now 
be the hidden and unavowed direc- 
tors, but the open and irresistible 
rulers of the state. 

There is something extremely re- 
markable in this evident approach 
of punishment for our revolutionary 
misdeeds from the hands of the 
Irish Papists. That Catholic Eman- 
cipation was the first decided in- 
road upon the constitution; that it 
necessarily engendered the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts, 
and gave birth to the fierce demo- 
cratic ambition which landed us in 
the bottomless gulf of Parliamen- 
tary Reform, is now universally ad- 
mitted; and the warmest advocate 
of that disastrous measure now con- 
fesses that the apprehensions of its 
opponents were too well founded, 
and that it has more than realized 
all the evils which were anticipated 
from its introduction. Nothing can 
be more remarkable, therefore, than 
that as this was the first great breach 
on the Protestant constitution of the 
empire, so it is the one to which all 

22 
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our succeeding sufferings have been 
owing, and which in an eepecial 
manner has proved fatal to every 
subsequent Administration or party 
which has not been based on the 

rinciple of uncompromising hosti- 
lity to its advances. What over- 
turned the Duke of Wellington's 
Administration, and divided the 
Conservative party at the very mo- 
ment when the revolution of the 
barricades had quadrupled the 
strength of its enemies? Catholic 
Emancipation, the profound indig- 
nation of the old English party at 
the forcing of that measure, by Mi- 
nisterial influence, upon an unwil- 
ling people. What drove Lord Stan- 
ley and Sir James Graham from 
office, and compelled the proud heir 
of the Derbys to yield his place in 
Government to ruder, and coarser, 
and less conscientious hands? Ca- 
tholic Emancipation, —the fierce 
demand for the commencement of a 
series of measures destined to anni- 
hilate the Protestant institutions of 
the empire. What overthrew Earl 
Grey and Lord Althorp, and drove 
the Father of Reform to take re- 
fuge in the stillness of private life 
from the storms of faction which he 
was no longer able torule? Catholic 
Emancipation. Catholic—black Ca- 
tholic ingratitude—the dark intrigue 
of the paid agitator, who returned 
the gift of almost unbounded politi- 
cal power by secret stratagems to 
destroy his benefactors. What over- 
turned the Radical Rump which, 
under Lord Melbourne, still clung 
to office amidst the degradation 
which had driven all its nobler allies 
from power? Catholic Emancipa- 
tion—the stern demand of O’Con- 
nell’s Tail, in defiance alike of the 
letter and spirit of their oaths, for 
the immediate destruction of the 
Protestant Church of Ireland, and 
the resolute resistance of the King 
to their demands. What overthrew 
Sir Robert Peel’s Administration, 
supported as it was by a decided 
majority of English members, even 
in the Reformed House of Com- 
mons ? Catholic Emancipation ; Ca- 
tholic treachery; the fierce hos- 
tility of the men, who, wakened in- 
to political life by a sacrifice on his 
part the greatest that a statesman 
could make, and bound bya solemn 
oath to do nothing which should in- 
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pe the Protestant Church of Ire- 
and, testified their gratitude to their 
first and greatest benefactor by the 
most vehement hostility to his go- 
vernment, and their sense of the 
sanction of their oaths, by an alliance 
with the Whigs, “ the basis of 
which,” in Mr Sheil’s words, “ was 
the secular appropriation of Protes- 
tant Church property.” Thus every 
party and administration, whether 
Whig or Tory, which has risen to 
eminence, or enjoyed power since 
Catholic Emancipation was granted, 
without one single exception, has 
been destroyed by its effects; and 
the party for whom the former made 
such efforts, and the latter such sa- 
crifices, has steadily advanced in its 
insatiable career, assailing with ran- 
corous hostility all its benefactors, 
returning blessings with murders, 
concessions with conflagrations, 
stained invariably by the blackest 
ingratitude, disfigured eternally by 
the foulest crimes, and almost ma- 
king men doubt the great principle 
of religious toleration, by the inhu- 
man massacres which they have 
perpetrated in its name. 

What party, on the other hand, 
has risen again into prominent lustre 
and importance by the changes which 
have taken place since this first ruin- 
ous breach was made in the Protest- 
ant constitution of the empire? Is it 
the Whigs, whose clamours for thirty 
years repeated on that subject, 
brought the nation to the verge of 
civil war, and forced the inauspi- 
cious change on a reluctant king 
and people? Is it the liberal section 
of the Tories; the Canningites and 
Free Trade disciples; the men who 
thought you could dally with Revo- 
lution, conjure it into existence to 
answer the purpose of a moment, 
and again consign it to nonentity 
when the destined object wasserved? 
They are all exterminated, or so de- 
graded that it were better for them 
they had never been. The Liberal 
Tory section have literally disap- 
peared from the face of the earth; 
and after having sown the seeds of 
ruin in the empire by their pernici- 
ous dogmas, they have sunk for ever 
from the page of history; while 
the proud aristocratic Whigs lie 
grovelling at the feet of a hireling 
agitator, and the successors of So- 
mers and Fox—the descendants of 
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Russell and Cavendish—are driven 
from power, or retain its reins only 
as the puppets of the Catholic priest- 
hood. On the other hand, what is 
the position of the old consistent 
English Tories, who, through good 
report and bad report, through the 
mists of Liberalism and the storms 
of Revelution, have manfully stood 
by the Constitution? They are 
brought prominently and gloriously 
forward, unstained by treachery, 
undismayed by danger, unseduced 
by delusion; with hands free of all 
the ruinous innovations which have 
involved their authors in one pro- 
miscuous ruin; with consciences 
clear of all the derelictions of duty 
which now weigh down so many 
otherwise noble and estimable men, 
and the last hope of order and reli- 
gion to which all other friends of 
this country now turn for salvation 
amidst the common danger; like the 
old guard of Napoleon, their serried 
and unbroken battalions are now 
seen advancing through the flying 
and dispersed remains of every other 
constitutional party in the State, 
under banners which never yet have 
been dishonoured, and Jeaders who 
never yet have been subdued. 

Why mingle up, say the Whig- 
Radicals, questions of politics with 
those of religion—the true test of a 
man’s fitness for government is to 
be found in his political, not his re- 
ligious creed? The answer is, who 
began mixing them up? Was it the 
Protestants, who, for fifty years be- 
fore 1830, had carried one unbroken 
series of concessions to their Catho- 
lic brethren, and at length eradicated 
every vestige of distinction between 
them ? Or the Catholics, who, in de- 
fiance of all their former oaths and 
protestations, have received these 
enormous gifts with the blackest 
ingratitude, and signalized their li- 
beration from restraint by such a 
frightful catalogue of crimes, organ- 
ized and directed by their own 
priesthood, that they have demon- 
strated, even to the most obdurate, 
that necessity—stern, inexorable ne- 
cessity—had forced upon the legisla 
ture all the restrictions under which 
they were formerly placed? The 
Protestants have abolished all reli- 
gious distinctions; they have held 
out the olive-branch to their Catholic 
brethren, and advanced not only 


with the signs, but the reality of per- 
fect conciliation, to their fellow-sub- 
jects of the Romish faith. What 
have the Catholics. done in return? 
Have they met these advances in a 
corresponding spirit? Have they re- 
eeived Christian benefits in a Christ- 
ian character? Have they shown 
that they are animated by the spirit 
of concord, and given the lie by their 
humane, tolerant, and irreproachable 
conduct to the prophecies of those 
who foretold that no sooner would 
they be invested with power, than 
they would prove that they were the 
most savage of tyrants? Has it been 
found possible to realize the oft- 
repeated promise, that the discon- 
tents of Ireland were entirely owing 
to Protestant oppression, and that, 
as soon as Catholic emancipation 
was granted, fifteen hundred men 
would amply suffice for the garrison 
of its peopled realms? Has it not 
been found by experience, on the 
contrary, that the Romish priesthood, 
instead of meeting these unexampled 
concessions in the spirit in which 
they were conceived, have only be- 
come the more bigoted, furious, and 
intolerant? Have they not ever since 
waged a relentless war against 
tithes—* their opposition to which, 
Dr Doyle told them, he hoped would 
be as permanent as their love of jus- 
tice?”’ Have they not, in cense- 
quence, reduced the Protestant 
clergy, from whose toleration all 
these benefits were derived, to a 
state of unparalleled destitution? 
Have they not deluged, by neans of 
their fiend-like emissaries, the coun- 
try withs7< thousandatrecious erimes 
in a single year, and compelled, in 
consequence, even the Reformed 
Ministry to pass a measure of great 
and surpassing severity, necessary, 
to use their words—* to prevent 
Ireland from relapsing into the sa- 
vage anarchy of Abyssinia?” Are 
not the murderer, the assassin, and 
the fire-raiser still the executioners 
of their mandates who fill the coun- 
try with blood and conflagration un- 

aralleled in any Christian land? 

ave not their priests declared from 
the altar, that if the revolutionary 
candidate was not elected for Car- 
low, “ rivers of blood should flow 
as broad as the waters of the Bar- 
row?” And yet, in the face of all 
these extraordinary facts, so clearly 
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descriptive of bigotry the most dark, 
ambition the most reckless, and 
cruelty the most relentless, they have 
the effrontery to upbraid their Pro- 
testant benefactors with intolerance, 
and to invoke the graces of Heaven 
as a cloak for the atrocities of Hell ! 

It would be well, say the Radical 
apologists for the Catholics, if the 
Protestants, who load the Romish 
faith with such opprobrium, would 
recollect that it was for five hundred 
years the creed of their own forefa- 
thers; that it was the faith of Bos- 
suet and Fénélon, and still is em- 
braced by three-fifths of the Chris- 
tian world. We perfectly recollect 
it; and would to God that the Irish 
priesthood would remember on what 
a branch of Christianity their atro- 
cious conduct brings opprobrium. 
But it is not our fault, nor is it the 
fault of the Protestant clergy, if the 
world indeed forgets that they pro- 
fess the religion of Fénélon and Bos- 
suet. What have they in common 
with those illustrious men, the lights 
of the age, the luminaries of Europe, 
the glories of the Christian world ? 
Did Fénélon and Bossuet preach up 
the doctrine of inveterate, undying 
hostility against the Protestants, and, 
suiting the action to the word, orga- 
nize their whole flocks into bands of 
desperadoes, to exterminate the he- 
retics by fire and sword? Did they 
revert to the exterminating princi- 
ples of the crusade of the Albigenses, 
or the Bloody Mary, in the religion 
which they taught? Did they cir- 
culate, as the text-book of their theo- 
logy, a work teeming with anti- 
Christian and anti-social doctrines, 
like the fierce and intolerant theo- 
logy of Dens? Did they preach 
wholesale massacre, till “the streams 
of blood should flow as broad as the 
waters of the Barrow,” like the Irish 
priesthood? Did they profess one 
set of doctrines merciful and tole- 
rant for the world in general, and 
teach another fierce and bigoted to 
the initiated priesthood, like those 


unworthy successors of the Catholic 
church of Ireland? Was France, in 
consequence of their principles, 
overwhelmed with a flood of mur- 
der and robbery, of conflagration 
and bloodshed? We must take 
men as they are; we have to deal 
not with Fénélon and Bossuet, but 
Dr Murray and Dr Doyle; not with 
the followers of Christ, but the dis- 
ciples of Dens; not with the adhe- 
rents of a lenient and tolerating, but 
the followers of a fierce and exter- 
minating theology. The tenets sedu- 
lously inculcated on their clergy, 
and by them on their flocks, what- 
ever they may hold forth to the 
world, are, that no faith is to be 
kept with heretics; that Protestants 
of every denomination are heretics 
of the very worst description ; that 
“ exile, confiscation, and death,” 
are the lot which justly awaits them 
at the hands of all true believers; 
and that it is a matter of prudence 
merely, and policy, to postpone the 
practical enforcement of these prin- 
ciples, till they can be carried into 
execution without peril to the Ca- 
tholic world. We need not enquire, 
whether these are the doctrines of 
Bossuet and Massillon; suffice it to 
say they are the doctrines of the 
Irish priesthood ; that 3000 copies 
of a work inculcating these princi- 
ples, have been thrown off for the 
illumination of the faithful in the 
sister isle, by the booksellers to the 
Irish bishops; that the work itself 
has been dedicated to Dr Murray, 
the Romish Primate of Ireland; 
and that by a solemn vote of the 
whole Irish conclave of bishops in 
1803, it has been declared the best 
text-book that could be found for 
the instruction of the whole priests 
within their bounds.* 

When such are the principles of 
the Irish priesthood, and such the 
exterminating policy which they 
have adopted towards their Protest- 
ant benefactors, it is of little mo- 
ment what are the tenets of the Ca- 





* The controversy concerning the adoption of Dens’s Theology by the Catholic bishops 
and clergy may be considered as closed. It is now admitted even by the avowed organs of 
the Radical Ministry, that its principles have been fixed on the Catholics of Ireland. ‘* It 
is now proved,” says the British and Foreign Review, in which, if report says true, Lord 
Brougham has no inconsiderable hand, “ notwithstanding the not very creditable disavowal 
of Dr Murray, that Dens’s Theology was adopted as the text-book of the Irish Catholic 
priesthood by their bishops.”"—-Brit, and For. Rev. No. II. p. 247, note. 
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tholic church, in those countries 
where a higher and more educated 
priesthood have existed, and where 
they have not been mingled with the 
fierce and truculent revenge of a 
barbarian race. When the collective 
priests of Ireland evince such a cha- 
racter, we shall deal with them as 
they deserve; at present we are 
constrained to stand on our guard 
against a savage race of theological 
barbarians. Nor let it be said, that 
we have ourselves, and the oppres- 
sive measures of our Government, 
to thank for this inoculation of bar- 
baric atrocity on Christian principle. 
Facts, undeniable facts, prove the 
reverse. As long as the Catholics 
were denied political power, they 
were a comparatively harmless and 
inoffensive race ; but no sooner were 
the whole restrictions under which 
they laboured removed, and a com- 
plete equality established between 
them and their Protestant brethren, 
than the fierce passions of an into- 
lerant theology appeared ; and with 
the reign of political agitation com- 
menced the triplication of atrocious 
crimes, the total stoppage of tithes, 
and the reign of massacre and con- 
flagration throughout the land. 

The conduct of the Irish Catholic 
clergy to their brethren of the Pro- 
testant communion is one of the 
most atrocious of their numerous 
delinquencies, since political power 
was placed in their unworthy hands, 
What were the evils of which they, 
with their Whig supporters in Eng- 
land, declaimed so long and loudly 
for thirty years? Was it that they 
were stripped of their incomes, de- 
prived of bread, and thrown on the 
wide world in a state of destitution ? 
Was it that they were murdered, or 
burnt in their houses, or could not 
go out at night without having a bul- 
let sent through their heads, or the 
dagger of an assassin plunged in their 
bosoms ? On the contrary, they were 
perfectly protected by the laws— 
they enjoyed their incomes in safety 
—no obstruction whatever was 
thrown in the free exercise of their 
religion; and the Catholic chapels 
rose in every parish in as perfect 
security as the parish Protestant 
church. The sole evil of which they 
complained was, that thirty of the 
highest offices of the state were ex- 
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cluded from the members of their 
communion, and that they were not 
admitted to either house of Parlia- 
ment. This was the limit of Pro- 
testant intolerance, held out for 
thirty years as a disgrace to the 
Christian world. What do the Ca- 
tholics now do? Why, by their own 
avowal they have, by a combination 
against tithes planned by Dr Doyle, 
inculcated universally from the al- 
tar, and adopted in almost every Ca- 
tholic parish of Ireland, deprived the 
Protestant clergy of bread—redu- 
ced them to a state of destitution, 
and utterly destroyed all their means 
of educating their families. They 
have reduced them to beggary as 
effectually as if, like the French Re- 
volutionists, they had openly turned 
them out of their livings. To en- 
force universal obedience to this 
unchristian mandate of Dr Doyle, 
they have organized bands of trained 
assassins and fire-raisers in every 
part of the country, and extended 
this exterminating war so far, that 
every tenant in most parts of Ireland 
knows, that if he pays tithes to a 
Protestant clergyman, he does so at 
the imminent hazard of his life. 
These are the proceedings of the 
meek, humble, pacific race of Chris- 
tian pastors, in favour of whom the 
Whigs and the Edinburgh Review 
declaimed for thirty years! What 
would they have said if one tithe of 
this atrocious persecution had been 
directed by the Protestants against 
the Catholics? What streams of in- 
dignation would have issued from 
the Blue and Yellow, if Catholic 
priests had been murdered by Pro- 
testant emissaries on their own 
hearths, and the whole body of the 
Catholic clergy been reduced to 
destitution and beggary, by a com- 
bination organized and ordered by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and 
acted upon by the Protestant clergy 
in every parish of Ireland ? Yet this, 
and worse than this, is now daily 
and hourly done by the Romish 
priesthood in every ‘part of that 
country ;—and the atrocious acts 
not only have never yet drawn forth 
a censure from the Whigs or Ra- 
dicals of England, but, by a public 
order of Government, they are now 
indirectly sanctioned by the with- 
drawal of all civil or military force 
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from the objects of the persecu- 
tion.* And so far are the Catholic 
priests from being ashamed of these 
atrocious and anti-Christian mea- 
sures, or the far-spread and iniqui- 
tous distress they have inflicted on 
the Protestant clergy, from whom, 
for half a century, they have recei- 
ved nothing but obligation, that they 
openly make a boast of it, and hold 
up the victims of their barbarity to 
the derision of their savage audi- 
tories. Listen to the words of the 
Romish priest a Father Kehoe in 
Carlow, addressed from the altar 
to his congregation, during the 
late contested election for that 
county :— 

** Is there any man will tell me that agi- 
tation has done nothing for Ireland? Where 
are tithes now? Although Catholics are 
still kept out of offices of emolument, still 
there are no such things as tithes now; I 
mean, you no longer have to pay tithes, but 
a pitiful land-tax; and we will soon put an 
end to that too. The Protestant clergy are 
now very different from what they were; 
they are no longer the fine gentlemen they 
were, but are in a sad hobble, and we will 
make them in a greater hobble ; for, instead 
of bringing up their sons and daughters to be 
gentlemen and ladies, they will be glad to 
bring them up to be farmers and tradesmen, 
like yourselves, good people.” (Here there 
was great laughter, and various expressions 
of assent). 


With truth may it be said, in the 


eloquent words of the Times, which 
has done such essential service to 
the Protestant cause during this 
eventful crisis,— 

“As for these men (the Irish 
priests) talking about their right to 
be on ‘a level’ with Protestants, 
while their apologists seek to wash 
over their crimes by the plea of their 
only wishing to raise their flocks to 
an equality with their Protestant 
neighbourhood, we defy one or all 
of their ten thousand saints to work 
a miracle so stupendous. Before 
they can place themselves on the same 
floor with the Protestant clergy, or 
their barbarian multitude with the 
Protestant laity, they must remove 
a few moral mountains — they must 
learn some regard to truth themselves, 
and teach their followers some bet- 
ter comprehension of the difference 
between right and wickedness. The 
Papists of Ireland, as a body, are one 
hundred years behind their Protest- 
ant fellow-subjects in the growth of 
their intelligence and in the capacity 
for freedom. Educate them—ay, it 
were a glorious task—dut will the 
priests listen to any scheme of educa- 
tion for their humbler parishioners, of 
which the tendency is to lift them 
above the excommunication, the delu- 
sion, the superstition level? They will 
not, for it would be the overthrow of 
the priestly power. The abuses, ac- 
cordingly, which prevail in the ap- 





* The following correspondence between the Bishop of Ferns and the Lord-lieutenant, 
proves that the Irish Government are resolved to withdraw as much as possible all protec- 
tion from the persecuted race, the Protestant Clergy of Ireland. 

‘* My parish is six miles from a military station—I am desirous to distrain. I have 








ascertained from undoubted evidence in what cases I have a right to distrain; the eombi- 
nation against tithes and the general state of the country are such that there is almost a 
certainty that, if I make a distress without the presence of military and police, there 
will be ‘ an actual riot or breach of the peace.’ In this case, may I beg to know, whe- 
ther, if evidence on oath as to the probable results be furnished, it is to be inferred 
from your Lordship’s letter that the military and police will be ordered to attend when the 
distress is made; or is it necessary that an actual riot, with its usual consequences, should 
first take place, before I can apply for the interference of a magistrate, or the assistance 
of the military, who are stationed six miles from my parish ? ” 
** Dublin Castle, Oct. 24, 1885. 

‘¢ Sin—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 21st inst., 
requesting to know under what circumstances you can apply for the interference of a ma- 
gistrate or the assistance of the military and police, in recovering the tithe property of the 
clergy of the diocese of Ferns; and, in reference to your communication, I beg to observe, 
that the words of my letter of the 15th instant state that his excellency does not deem it 
expedient, in any case of the enforcement of civil rights by distress, that either the military 
force or the police should be called out, unless their presence shall be rendered necessary by 
actual riot or breach of the peace.” 
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plication of the new system of Go- 
vernment schooling, are represented 
to us to be altogether fearful, and to 
call for the interposition of men in 
authority—if, indeed, those who at 
present answer that description, 
were qualified for so important a 
duty.” 

It is of the highest importance 
that it should be generally known 
in England what the character of 
the Irish priesthood is, and to what a 
race of men, headed by O’Connell, 
they have now surrendered the 
destinies of their country. The truth 
is, that a great and most disastrous 
change in the composition and cha- 
racter of the Romish clergy has taken 
place, not only since Catholic eman- 
cipation was granted, but since the 
operation of Maynooth College in 
Ireland itself began to be fully ex- 
perienced. Never was a more fatal 
measure to the peace of Ireland than 
that well meant, but ill-judged step. 
Before its establishment, the Catho- 
lic students were sent to St Omer, 
Salamanca, or some other foreign 
seminary; and if they received little 
practical benefit from the tenets 
which were there taught, they at least 
mingled with young persons of all na- 
tions, and insensibly contracted a cer- 
tain portion of liberality from their 
intercourse with men of many dif- 
ferent countries and professions, or 
shades. Thence the many liberal 
and enlightened priests, who, till the 
last twenty years, adorned the Ro- 
mish priesthood of Ireland. But 
since the influence of the education 
of almost all the Catholic clergy at 
Maynooth, the influence of these 
counteracting principles of good has 
been entirely lost. The young Irish 
priests, drawn almost exclusively 
from the ranks of the peasantry, are 
sent universally to Maynooth, where, 
instead of enlightened foreign eccle- 
siastics, or young foreigners of the 
world, they meet with nothing but 
furious zealots in the teachers, and 
barbarian bigots in the students them- 
selves. The salutary connexion with 
the continent, by which the native 
deformity of the Catholic faith, as 
established in Ireland, had so long 
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been conceaied, and the fierceness of 
its theological fervour mitigated, has 
been lost. Irish, exclusive Irish 
education alone prevails. Irish, ex- 
clusive Irish Catholiciam alone is 
taught. Irish, exclusive Irieh so- 
ciety of the worst kind alone is met 
with. Bigoted and intolerant doc- 
trines, worthy only of the Bloody 
Mary or the Duke of Alva; vehe« 
ment, impassioned hatred at Eng- 
land ; devout, profound adoration of 
the Irish priesthood, compose the 
moral atmosphere which they ex- 
clusively breathe. Thenee the mark- 
ed and lamentable deterioration in 
the character of the Romish priest- 
hood, which has been so conspicuous 
in every part of Ireland during late 
years; and thence the extraordinary 
fact, that a whole religious commu- 
nion should have adopted measures 
of extermination towards their Pro- 
testant brethren, with hardly a sen- 
timent of regret, or a remonstrance 
on the part of any, at least of its 
younger members.* And we regret 
to add, what every man’s experience, 
who is acquainted with Ireland, must 
have already told him, that since 
Catholic Emancipation was granted, 
all the anti-social principles have 
been brought into full activity in 
the Popish clergy; that contrary to 
former usage, they now scarcely 
ever keep up any intercourse, ei- 
ther with the Protestant pastors, or 
Protestant gentry ; and openly avow, 
that as they are about to resume 
the church lands, the tithes, the 
forfeited estates, and the cathedrals, 
the less intercourse they keep up 
with the victims of such changes 
the better. 


Every well-informed man in the 
three kingdoms has long known 
that the general principles we have 
stated were those which governed 
the Romish priesthood ; and even the 
most careless observers were aware, 
that in defiance of all former pre- 
diction, concession to the Catholics 
had been attended only with increas- 
ed massacre, bloodshed, and devasta- 
tion. But the whole details of the 
atrocious system have now been 











_ ™ Every rule has some exception. Among the most illustrious in the present instance, 
is Dr M-Croly, who has courageously braved the persecution of the Popish priesthood, in 


exposing the nefarious means by which they rule their flocks. 
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brought to light; and we have to 
thank the Carlow Election Com- 
mittee for having developed the 
whole proceedings of the agitators, 
from their commencement, in pro- 
curing money for county seats to 
the hireling demagogues, through 
the denunciation of blood and fire 
from the altar, to the final intimida- 
tion, persecution, and massacre, of 
the unhappy Protestants within their 
reach. The documents and evi- 
dence establishing this atrocious 
system have already been repeatedly 
before the public in the daily news- 
papers; but we make no apology 
for again inserting the leading pas- 
sages here; for, unless that evidence 
found its way into some more du- 
rable record than the able journals 
which have in the first instance 
quoted it, many facts of the highest 
importance to the right understand- 
ing of the history of these times 
would be deemed utterly incredible 
by future ages. 

That the Irish agitators followed 
revolutionary politics as a mere 
trade; that they preached up sedi- 
tion and treason, persecution and 
massacre, as a means of enriching 
themsel vés at the cost of other men’s 
lives, has long been known; but the 
actual machinery by which the wires 
in the political machine were pulled, 
had not been made public; and it 
was not generally understood that 
any more gainful means of extract- 
ing money from the system than the 
O’Connell rent had been devised, 
Out of the vexation and disappoint- 
ment consequent on the unseating 
of the revolutionary members for 
Carlow, has sprung a complete de- 
velopement of all the wires and 
springs; and, coupled with the proof 
of priestly intimidation whick follow- 
ed, would surpass belief, if it was not 
fully established by authentic evi- 
dence, and undeniable documents. 

The negotiation in regard to the 
Carlow seat opens by O’Connell 
pressing Mr Ex-sheriff Raphael to 
become a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Carlow, and to pay to 
him, O’ Connell, the sum of L.2000 
for that purpose, upon the assurance 
that he was not likely to “ meet any 
where else with so safe a speculation,” 
The following are the terms propo- 
sed by O’Connell, and agreed to by 
Raphael in O’Connell’s letter; 
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** You have acceded to the terms proposed 
to you for the election of the county of Car- 
low—viz., you are to pay before nomination 
L.1000—say L.1000, and a like sum after 
being returned—THE FIRST TO BE PAID 
ABSOLUTELY AND ENTIRELY FOR BEING 
NOMINATED, the second to be paid only in 
the event of your having been returned.—I 
hereby undertake to guarantee and save you 
harmless from any and every other expense 
whatsoever, whether of agents, carriages, 
counsel, PETITION AGAINST THE RETURN, 
OR OF ANY OTHER DESCRIPTION; and I 
make this guarantee in the fullest sense 
of the honourable engagement that you 
SHOULD NOT POSSIBLY BE REQUIRED TO 
PAY ONE SHILLING MORE IN ANY EVENT, 
OR UPON ANY CONTINGENCY WHATSOEVER.” 


This sum of L.1000, itis to be ob- 
served, is to be paid by Raphael, 
“for being nominated,” a ceremony 
which costs nothing. This sum, 
therefore, was obviously the propi- 
tiatory douceur to the hireling agita- 
tor. Observe how the transaction 
goes on. Mr Raphael says—“ At a 
subsequent interview, Mr O’Con- 
nell- wished me to pay the first 
L.1000 to his credit with Wright and 
Co., but I told him I preferred it 
going through the hands of my soli- 
citor, Mr Hamilton, with whom I 
would leave the money.” This is 
confirmed by two letters of Mr O’- 
Connell, in one of which he asks, 
“ who isthe Mr Hamilton with whom 
you have deposited the L.1000?” and 
in another he says, “ Let me know 
who the Mr Hamilton is with whom 
you have deposited the L.1000. I ex- 
pected you would have lodged it 
at Mr Wright’s.” On the 10th of June 
Mr John O'Connell called on Mr 
Hamilton with a note from his fa- 
ther, and received L.1000, for which 
he gave a memorandum. The fol- 
lowing is a copy of the note and me- 
morandum :— 


“ Wednesday, June 10. 

* Sir,—I beg you will hand my son, Mr 
John O'Connell, the L.1000 placed with 
you by Mr Raphael for my use. My son 
will give you a voucher at foot. 

**T have the honour to be, sir, your 
obedient servant, 

§© Daniet O'ConneELt. 

“To T. Hamilton, Esq. 2, Henrietta 
Street.” 

* T acknowledge to have received L.J000 
by draft on Wright and Co. 

* Joun O'ConNELL, 

* June 10, 1835.” 
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Can there be any doubt as to O’- 
Connell’s view of the ** engagement, 
contract, or agreement,” so far as he 
was himself concerned, when we 
find him giving a written receipt for 
the L.1000 for nis own Use? Asan 
illustration, we may here quote the 
following passage from a note he 
addressed to Mr Raphael at this pe- 
riod :—“ I send you Vigors’ letter to 
me just received; you see how se- 
cure weare. Return me this letter, 
as it vouches L.800 for me.” Mr 
Vigors, it will be recollected, stood 
on the same interest (Daniel’s) with 
Mr Raphael for Carlow. As further 
evidence, take this observation of 
Mr Raphael, which should be care- 
fully read and consicered— 


‘“ IT must observe, that though I paid the 
L.1000 in cash, I have been informed that 
the L.800 here mentioned was remitted 
in a bill at a long date, drawn by Mr 
O'Connell upon some persons carrying on 
business as brewers in Dublin—a circum- 
stance that was not very well calculated to 
induce the electors, or those to whom the 
money was remitted, to entertain a very high 
opinion of my pecuniary means. J have 
also been informed that nothing beyond the 
L.800 has been expended or received in 
the county. What became of the other 
L.200, or what would have become of the 
second L.1000, in case I had been returned 
without a contest, or without a petition, it 
is no business of mine to enquire.” 


It is in vain after these documents 
are before the public, to dispute that 
O’Connell intended to sell the coun- 
ty to pocket a large proportion of 
the price paid; doubtless if a contest 
arose he might under his engage- 
ment as surely be compelled to ex- 
pend it; but suppose there had been 
no contest or no petition, was the 
money to be returned? Does any 
man suppose O’Connell would re- 
turn the money without a stipula- 
tion? Where is the stipulation to 
that effect ?—was it to stick by 
O’Connell ? Unquestionably it was. 
The paid Agitator, therefore, the 
zealous Reformer, the advocate for 
the People, turns out a great county- 
monger, and sells a seat in Parlia- 
ment to a man who, he now tells us 
in his vindication, is *‘ the most in- 
comprehensible of all imaginable 
vagabonds,” and of whose character 
he says he was forewarned at the 
time, for a douceur of L.1000 to be 
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aid “ absolutely on nomination” to 
imself! ! 


Of the manner in which the coun- 
ty seat, thus bartered for L.2000, is 
to be secured to the purchaser, the 
following account is preserved in 
the precious evidence before the 
Carlow committee. Father Kehoe 
then addressed his congregation 
from the altar, on Sunday, 14th June, 
1835. 


** Is there any one here who will barter 
his soul for his landlord ? There is one wretch 
that has done so. Do you know whom I 
mean ?—I mean Pat Neil, the hypocritical 
apostate lickspittle, Pat Neil, and his bro- 
ther. This miscreant got L.70 a-year 
for voting against his country, his reli- 
gion, and his God, on the last election, 
and he now expects to have that increased 
to L.150; besides, his Jandlord bribes 
him in every possible manner, and the base 
wretch, who once acknowledged that if he 
was a scholar he would be hanged; but he 
is no scholar; but the most ignorant brute in 
the country now exults in being the lick- 
spittle of his landlord. Now see how he makes 
his apostate gain ; he has a horse worth L. 10, 
and gets L.20 for it, and so for every thing 
else. I say, Pat Neil, you are a detestable, 
hypocritical, apostate lickspittle, a ruffian 
and a miscreant, to be held up by the finger 
to scorn and detestation and contempt. 
But do not you barter your soul and 
sell your country, your religion, and your 
God, for Alexander or any other tyrannical 
landlord. Good people, I am told policemen . 
come here; look out for them, and if you 
see any policemen here that are not Catho- 
lies, their only object must be to create a 
disturbance; therefore mark down their 
names, and I will soon take care that they 
shall not long have occasion to wear their 
green coats and black belts. (Here every 
eye was directed up to the gallery and along 
the seats for several minutes.) Policemen ! 
before the end of this Session of Parliament 
a body of Poor Laws will be in force, and 
every tenant that every landlord ejects, that 
same landlord will be obliged to support. 
And who are these bloody landlords, these 
tyrannical despots ? Why, they are fellows 
whose names were not known when your 
ancestors possessed the land they now pos- 
sess; but atime will soon come that will 
oblige them to prove what right and title 
they have to their possessions. Vigors and 
Raphael intend to address you after mass, 
and I desire that you will not leave the 
chapel-yard till you have heard them. 
These Orange Conservatives are very confi- 
dent, like the devil when he tempted our 
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Saviour in the wilderness ; but we will strike 
fear and terror into their hearts on Tuesday. 
I hope it will not be necessary to draw the 
sword, for I hope the very sight of the 
“scabbard will be enough to frighten them, 
But I tell you, boys, if the Conservatives 
gain this election—they cannot gain it—but 
if by perjury, threats, and violence they do 
gain it—if they do trick us out of our re- 
presentatives on this, as they did at the last 
election, and be beat, more blood will flow 
than there is water in the river Barrow. 
Come then, good people, to the poll at once. 
I denounce that man who will not come to 
the poll at once as one who is tampering 
with his landlord, as one who is waiting to 
see on which side the scales may turn, and I 
will suspect that man to be a renegade and 
an apostate.” 


The following evidence of the pro- 
ceedings of Father O’Connell at the 
same election has been preserved by 
the Committee of the House :—~ 


** Did you attend at the election in Car- 
low in 1832 ?—I did. 


‘* What took place previous tothat election ? 
—Previous to that election it was reported 
to me that most of the clergy were preaching 
from the altars, and endeavouring to induce 
the people not to vote for Colonel Bruen 
and Mr Kavanagh. I despatched reporters 
in various directions, and I went myself to 
Carlow chapel. _I sat in the gallery of the 
chapel, and I heard Mr O'Connell, who is 
now a parish priest at Portarlington, who 
was then parish priest at Carlow, under the 
bishop, speak to the assembled multitude, 
and tell them (it was on a Sunday), that as 
they were seeking for their rights, they 
could not do better than employ themselves 
in hunting the frecholders on that day ; and 
he concluded by stating—‘ If any person 
enquires of you what you are about, say you 
are hunting corn-craiks,’ a species of bird. 

“* Have you any doubt of the accuracy of 
what you heard on that occasion from Father 
O'Connell ?—I took down his words ver- 
batim. 

** Did the people in consequence of that 
advice go round in 1832 and intimidate the 
voters ?—I saw them go round through Tyn- 
ziland, Mr Tyrell’s parish, among Colonel 
Bruen’s tenantry, and they canvassed each 
voter in very large bodies. 

*¢ When you say large bodies, what b 








would be in each body ?—I suppose 200, 
some 150; they divided into bodies, 50 in 
one, 80 in another, 150 in another; in this 
manner they went through and canvassed the 
freeholders of that parish. 

‘* Did parties ever go round at night as well 
as in the day ?—They did. 





** Did they put the freeholders living in 
lonely houses, when so visited, in bodily fear 
of the consequences if they did not vote ac- 
cording to their wish? —Jn great bodily fear ; 
I recollect perfectly the barony of St Mul. 
lins previous to this was very peaceable ; 
several speeches were delivered in Borris 
chapel, at which I attended also. 

“‘ What did you hear in the chapel of Borris 
during the election ?—I received a note 
from Mr Bate, Mr Bruen’s law agent, stating 
that Mr Kavanagh wished my attendance at 
Borris chapel on the Sunday following, that 
was the Sunday previous to the election, and 
I attended the Borris chapel on that occasion 
as reporter. 

** Do you write short-hand ?—I do. 

‘* State what took place on that occasion ? 
—It was after mass that a meeting took 
place on the altar; Father Walsh, who is 
now dead, was in the chair, and Father John 
Walsh, sen., was also present, and a Mr 
Lawrence Nolan, of that parish, was secre- 
tary. After some preliminary observations 
from the’ old priest, the Rev. Mr Walsh, and, 
after a long speech, in which he attacked 
some of the freeholders, he said, * that any 
person who signified his intention of voting 
for Mr Kavanagh had ceased to be a member 
of his Church—of the Roman Catholic 
Church—and was delivered over to Satan ; 
and such as were present he ealled on them 
to quit chapel for fear of polluting the people, 
who should not eat, drink, or sleep with them, 
even their wives should abandon the apostates 
who would, in the face of their God, vote for 
Mr Kavanagh and Bruen, who wasan Orange- 
man ; the curse of the Almighty would fall 
on them in this world, while, with the mark 
of Cain on their foreheads, they would go 
down to the grave for betraying their reli- 
gion and country ; any man who voted for 
Kavanagh and Bruen would be refused all 
religious rites, and would run the risk of 
everlasting punishment.’ That was the 
conclusion of the Rev. Mr Walsh, senior’s, 
address.) The Rev. John Walsh, jun., said 
—¥‘ I view with detestation and horror the 
wretches who will vote for Bruen and 
Kavanagh, who is himself an apostate ; we 
have appointed men to represent us in Par- 
liament, and any man who will vote against 
us will have ample cause to regret it. No 
man can be a Catholic who would do so in 
opposition to the wishes of their clergy ; my 
good people, mark the recreants, and take 
care how you deal with them. They are 
blind apostates who will do so, and I hope 
the people will know how to treat them. 
Their votes belong to their country, let them 
mark the consequence who dare betray it ; 
I will not be answerable for their safety.” 


Of the general interference of the 
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priests in the elections, the following 
account is given by another Catho. 
lic witness :-— 


‘* Now, on this occasion (election of 
1835) who marched in the electors ?—who 
took a prominent part to lead them to the 
hustings ?—The Roman Catholic clergy of 
each parish brought ia the freeholders in 
procession. 

‘* Do yon mean to say that the priests 
of each parish marched at the head of the 
electors, or at the tail of the electors, of 
their respective parishes ?—I saw a great 
many parish priests. J saw Father Walsh 
lead them in person. He walked first, and 
all the persons followed him. I have seen 
Father Walsh, senior, march at the head of 
them on foot. 

‘* Did you see any others ?—I saw Father 
Doyle march in at the head of another 
body, I believe I stated in my late exami- 
nation that I saw Mr Kehoe march in at the 
head of another body, or rather at the end 
of the procession; and many others that I 
cannot exactly remember. 

“ Were Mr Alexander's tenantry so 
marched in, and was Mr Kehoe at the head 
or tail of the procession ?—He was at the 
tail of the procession—he was the last per- 
son ; he was in a gig, and the procession was 
on before him ; I know a great many of Mr 
Alexander’s tenantry. 

‘* Now, during the first three days of the 
election, in June last, what was the state of 
the town ?-—Jt was as much as any person's 
life was worth to appear in the streets; I 
have seen several respectable men knocked 
down coming in to vote; I have seen them 
taken into hospitals; I have seen windows 
broken; I have seen a magistrate come in 
and his horse and carriage stopped; I saw 
him attacked by two fellows.in the crowd ; 
they were subsequently arrested, but after- 
wards rescued.” 


After giving a great variety of si- 
milar instances, Mr Fitzgerald thus 
concludes :— 


** Can electors be held as responsible for 
the manner in which they yote to the non- 
electors, unless it is known to the non-elec- 
tors in what manner the electors voted ?— 
In substance the franchise is now virtually 
in the hands of the non-electors? Jt is a 
farce to say that there is such a thing as 
Sieedom of election in Ireland. 

‘* You were asked as to the effect of the 
ballot in confession ; you said you could not 
say how far ballot might be a protection in 
confession, not knowing whether political 
matters were revealed in confession; as far 
as you know of the influence of the priest- 
hood in Ireland, is not that influence gene- 


rally made use of for political purposes ?—I 
think the priests latterly have very ostenta- 
tiously put themselves forward as politicians, 

‘* If they made use of the power which 
they possess in confession for the purposes 
of making known the vote which was given 
by ballot, do not you think that that power 
would be effectual in leading the elector to 
reveal the vote ?—Clearly. 

. ’ * * * 

‘Do not you conceive that the priests con-~ 
sider advancing their political oljeets the 
most important power they possess ?—TI have 
no doubt that they do, and that that feeling 
has most remarkably predominated amongst 
them for the last two years. 

** And though you consider that those 
cases are not parallel cases, and though you 
knuw nothing of confession as far as you 
know of the political power of the priests, and 
the objects they seek to attain, do not you 
suppose that they would seek to make use of 
their influence in any way they can, to pro- 
mote those political objects ?—I do.” 


The same system prevails at all 
the other elections where the Ca- 
tholic priesthood have any influence. 
We have room only for the follow. 
ing evidence of Mr O'Conner, a Ro- 
man Catholic, as to the Kerry elec- 
tion. 


‘“* Were you present at the Kerry elec- 
tion in January last ?—I was. 

‘* Did you witness any threats or viv- 
lent language used by the priests in their 
chapels, that influenced the voters at the 
late election ?—I did, previous to the elec- 
tion. 

‘* What was the nature of the language 
used ?—Father John O'Sullivan said at the 
altar, before the election, that any person 
that would vote for that renegado the Knight 
of Kerry, he would not prepare him for 
death, but he would let him die like a beast ; 
neither would he baptize his children ; and 
that they deserved to be pelted as they went 
along, any person that voted for the Knight 
of Kerry. 

‘* In what chapel did this take place ?— 
In Dingle Chapel. 

‘* Did you hear it ?—I did. 

“* Are you a Roman Catholic yourself ?— 
I am. 

‘* Were you attending the chapel in per- 
formance of your religious duties ?— Yes. 

“© You are sure you heard those expres- 
sions ?—Yes, I did. 

** More than once, or only one day ?— 
Several days; two or three Sundays pre 
vious to the election, and after the can- 
vassing. Pied id ° = 

‘* You are positive that on the Sunday 
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previous to the election you heard Father 
John O'Sullivan use the language you have 
deposed to ?— Yes, I heard it. 

“ Did he also threaten that no man should 
deal with them ?—He did; he said that 
they should neither buy from them nor sell 
to them, any person that would vote for the 
Knight of Kerry. 

** Do you know instances of priests in- 
terfering with voters for the Knight of Kerry 
going to the poll ?—I do; I sawa freeholder 
in Tralee during the election, who got him- 
self qualified in the Knightof Kerry’s com- 
mittee-room, and intended going in to vote 
for the Knight of Kerry ; Z saw the priest 
take him by the collar and put him into the 
Court-house; that was Father Thomas 
O'Sullivan, and he put him on the table in 
spite of him. 

** How did he ultimately vote ?—He 
voted for Mr O*‘Connell and Mr Mullins, 

e * . * 


“‘ He was to your knowledge seized by 
the priest and taken into the Court-house, 
and, as far as the influence of the priest 
went, coerced to vote against the Knight of 
Kerry ?—Yes. 

** Was that the same priest who made 


* the declaration at the altar ?—No, another 


of the name of O'Sullivan. 

** Did you ever hear that this priest also 
denounced the Knight of Kerry ?—Yes, he 
did ; I was in the chapel. 

** What did he say ?—He told the per- 
sons not to vote for him, that they would 
be under moral excommunication if they 
voted for the Knight of Kerry—that rene- 
gade, the Knight of Kerry; he said he 
vowed to Heaven he would look upon that 
person who would become an apostate to his 
religion and turn his back upon it, ina 
milder light than he would on that traitor 
who would vote for the Knight of Kerry.” 


Indeed, so far has this atrocious 
system of the priesthood interfering 
at elections been carried, that it has 
excited the disgust of the more re- 
spectable of the Catholic gentlemen 
themselves, who now openly admit 
that the terms of emancipation have 
not been kept, and that the violent 
intimidation exercised by the priests 
at elections is as discreditable to 
their cause, as it is dangerous to the 
community. 

The violent assaults committed in 
consequence of these strenuous re< 
commendations from the altar, both 
before and after the elections, is 
om portrayed by Gerald Fitzgerald, 

8q.: 

** Do you find that the elder clergy of 
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the Catholic religion are less violent in their 
politics than their younger coadjutors?— 
Such has been my experience invariably 
throughout the country, and many of them 
I know are forced down the stream of agi- 
tation very much against their inclinations. 

‘* You find, then, that the younger priests, 
who are generally coadjutors, attempt to 
exercise control over the more elderly 
clergy ?— Where there is a peaceable priest, 
he is generally matched with an agitating 
coadjutor. 

** Have you any other facts to mention ? 
— Yes; there isa man of the name of . 
a Roman Catholic elector of Clonmel, who 
keeps a ——— in the —— street; he voted 
for Mr Bagwell; and, in consequence of his 
having done so, he has been persecuted ever 
since. The next is the case of > of 
Clonmel, in the last election. He was se- 
veral times assaulted, and very much beaten 
in the streets, in consequence of his having 
voted for Mr Bagwell, and his windows 
were broken at another time. The next is 
the case of Mich Fogarty, a Roman Catho- 
lic elector, who voted for Mr Bagwell, 
and immediately after having done so, he 
was followed from the Court-house through 
the town of Clonmel by the mob, spitting 
upon him, and hooting at him, and was 
obliged to be rescued from them by the 
police. 

** Ts he a Catholic ?—I have no note whe- 
ther he is so or not, but I believe he is a 
Protestant. He was assaulted by the mob, 
and had his ribs broken, because he promis- 
ed to vote for Mr Bagwell. 

“ Was this assault before the election ?— 
I have no note at what period, but I should 
take it that the occurrence bappened on the 
day before ar the day of election; the note 
I have is, that it was because he promised 
to vote for Mr Bagwell, so that I take it 
that he had not voted at the time. The 
next is the case of » a nailer in the 
town, in the Irish town of Clonmel; his 
house was attacked several times by the mob, 
and his shop ransacked, and his bellows bro- 
ken, because he had voted for Mr Bagwell. 
He appears to be a Protestant. . . . 

‘* Those specimens that you give are a part 
of the system, but do not comprise a number 
of cases which might be cited if care was 
taken to bring them forward ?—No, they are 
a part of the system, but only a small part 
of the transactions. 

‘* Not only a small part of the transactions 
which come to the knowledge of the police 
generally, but, as you have stated in your 
report that considerable difficulty is felt in 
acquiring a knowledge of those facts, from 
the fear of those individuals to come forward 
in case the police should prosecute, you 
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consider that the system is much more ex- 
tensive than your means of information ?— 
Certainly, more so. Numerous instances 
occur that we never hear of; we see the 
effects, but we are often unable to detect the 
machinery which produces those effects. 

“ At the same election a highly respectable 
merchant, a Quaker, » after having 
voted for Mr Bagwell, and wishing to avoid 
notoriety, retired from the Court-house : 
he was followed by the mob, who pelted him 
with mud from the Mayor’s house up to the 
Globe Inn: he is a most inoffensive gentle- 
man, who gives employment, in his different 
mills and stores, to upwards of 1000 persons 
daily. 

“* So that, notwithstanding the good which 
this individual does, he still became an ob- 
ject of popular vengeance, because he exer- 
cised his vote in the manner he thought pro- 
per ?—Certainly, and was called a mad dog 
for doing so. 

‘* He employs persons of all sects ?— 
Certainly. 

‘+ He cannot be considered as a partisan in 
politics or religion ?—They consider him so, 
because he voted according to his own dis- 
cretion; his general conduct is that of a 
most valuable member of society, who em- 
ploys 1000 persons generally, 99 out of 
every 100 of whom are Roman Catholics. 

** So that the good that this man does did 
not preserve him from the insult and the 
violence of the mob on this occasion ?—It 
did not. On the same day his son, ’ 
was riding through the streets, and he was 
attacked by the mob and pelted with stones, 
and two bull-dogs set at his horse. During 
the course of the same election, as Mr 
informed me, one day ,a 
in his father’s employment for the previous 
seven years, who was an elector, was in the 
mill. Mr Ronayne, Mr ———, the parish 
priest, Mr . afriar, and a large mob 
of persons, went to the mill, with a view to 
carry Off the elector. Young Mr 
met them at the entrance of the mill, and 
told them that they could not be admitted. 
Mr Ronayne called Mr a ruffian ; 
the brother to Mr then came in, 
and Mr ———— complained to him that Mr 
Ronayne had called him a ruffian ; the priest 
Mr » immediately said, ‘ So you are, 
a young roffian.” Mr said, that 
only he was a Quaker, they dare not treat 
him so. Mr Ronayne said that he would 
make his heart quake in him. » the 
miller, was then called out to them; they 
spoke to him, and asked him to go with 
them; he refused to do so until his employ- 
ers were done with him.” By this time seve- 
ral of the mob had got into the mill, and 
were becoming very unruly, on which Mr 









































Ronayne, Mr , and Mr took 
them away, seemingly apprehensive that the 
mob might go too far and commit some out- 
rage ; and subsequently this elector voted 
for Mr Ronayne, and told his employers, 
with tears in his eyes, that he was obliged 
to do so through terror of his life.” 





Mr T. H. Carrol, observes :— 


** You have mentioned the name of Mr 
Patrick Finn: is he brother of the Member 
for Kilkenny ?—He is. 

‘* Is he a Roman Catholic ?— Yes. 

** Some letters of his have been pub- 
lished in the newspapers, have they not, al- 
luding to the violence and intimidation 
which were practised at the previous Carlow 
election in January, and stating his opinion 
of the necessity of the interference of the 
police and the military: have you read those 
letters of his ?—I have, and saw him write 
them in his own house. 

‘* Then this gentleman, so connected 
with the Member for Kilkenny, being him- 
self a Roman Catholic, and a man of liberal 
principles, was of opinion that the military 
and police were absolutely necessary on the 
election in January 1835, for the purpose of 
preserving the public peace ?—I am intimate- 
ly acquainted with Mr Finn, and he more 
than once told me that no person could be 
safe to go up to vote without having a large 
military force. He is a gentleman of very 
liberal opinions ; but in consequence of the 
state of that county, and the violent intimi- 
dations of the Roman Catholic clergy, their 
public denunciations at the altar, their pa- 
rading with large masses of people in the 
streets, Mr Finn, with many other respect- 
able Catholic gentlemen of that county, is 
opposed to the interference of the Roman 
Catholic priests at elections. 

**Do you not know that many Roman 
Catholics consider that at the time the 
Emancipation Bill was passed in 1829, they 
had, in their view of the question, promised 
not to weaken the Established Church, and 
as men wishing to adhere to their vow and 
to their promise, either implied or expressed, 
they consider it is not consonant with that 
promise so made or implied in 1829, to dis- 
turb or do any thing to weaken the Protest- 
ant Establishment in Ireland ?—I enjoy the 
confidence of many educated Catholic gen- 
tlemen, and they are decidedly of opinion 
that the terms of Emancipation have not 
been kept, and they would most willingly 
themselves adhere to those terms, and would 
not wish to see the Protestant Establishment 
disturbed in Ireland.” 


Such is a picture, selected at ran- 
dom from the evidence taken before 
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the committee, of the monstrous sys- 
tem of intimidation exercised by the 
Catholic priests upon their deluded 
flocks.— Their interference com- 
menced with the Waterford election, 
and continued till the election of 
Clare, when they became active 
leaders in political contests. They 
canvassed, they collected money, 
and while planted at their altars, they 
drove their flocks by menaces, threats, 
and intimidation, to vote for the po- 
pular candidate. So tremendous was 
their influence, that no Roman Catho- 
lic, who values his life or property, 
could with safety resist their power. 
At the election for the county of 
Carlow, Colonel Bruen, in an address 
to his constituents, gives the follow- 
ing description of the means used 
by the priests to intimidate the elec- 
tors from voting according to the 
dictates of their consciences. ‘ One 
priest threatened an elector, that 
unless he remained devoted to the 
cause of his religion, he would clap a 
pair of horns on his head. Another 
—— told his audience, under simi- 
circumstances, that their food 
would melt in their hands—and ano- 
ther vowed, that if they forgot their 
crucifixes, he would convert them into 
Sfour-footed beasts, and compel them 
to move on their bellies for the rest 
of their lives.’ ” 

It is by apriesthood of this descrip- 
tion, which is animated by this am- 
bition, stimulated by these passions, 
indifferent to these crimes, and re- 
commerding these atrocities, that 
the Irish elections of members 
who have bought their seats from 
O'Connell, or are slavishly bound 
to his measures, in the Catholic dis- 
tricts are now directed.—And jus- 
tice will not be done to this infa- 
mous system, if it is not recollected 
that these incitements to violence 
are addressed to the most vehe- 
ment and impassioned peasantry in 
Europe, who are buried in pro- 
found and bigoted ignorance, ab- 
solutely devoted to their priests, 
organised by their exertions into an 
universal combination against tithes, 
and who every where evince, as Sir 
Huesey Vivian declared in his evi- 
dence before the House of Com- 
mons, an indifference to the shedding 
of blood, unparalleled in any Chris- 
tlan state, 
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And who is the leader, the great 
county monger, the man who sells seats 
in the Reform Parliament for money 
—under whose direction this whole 
system has been established, and by 
whom it is now entirely governed ? 
We pass over his recent seditious 
speeches at Edinburgh and Glasgow 
—we pass over the recent develope- 
ment of the Carlow affair—we give 
his character as it was portrayed 
by the most distinguished of his own 
arty, Mr Grattan, the well-known 
ather of Catholic Emancipation— 


‘¢ Examine their leader, Mr O’Connell. 
He assumes a right to direct the Catholics 
of Ireland ; he advises, he harangues, and he 
excites; he does not attempt to allay the 
passions of a warm and mercurial people. 
Full of inflammatory matter, his declama- 
tions breathe every thing but harmony,— 
venting against Great Britain the most dis- 
gusting calumny, falsehood, and nonsense, 
equalled only by its excessive impudence— 
describing Great Britain as the most stupid, 
the most dishonest, and the most besotted 
nation that ever existed—that Ireland could 
not confide in the promises of England, &c. 
Without discrimination he pronounced Pro- 
testants ‘ bigots.” When he enumerated the 
grievances of the Catholie body, he omitted 
the greatest grievance—himself! A man 
who could make the speeches that he has 
made, utter the sentiments that he has ut- 
tered, abuse the characters that he has abu- 
sed, and praise the characters that he has 
praised, violate the promises that he has 
violated, propose such votes of thanks and 
such votes of censure, shows that he has lit- 
tle regard for private honour or public cha- 
racter ; that he does not comprehend the 
spirit of liberty, and is not fitted to receive 
it. He betrays such a scattered understand- 
ing and barbaric mind, that if he got liberty 
he would lose it; almost unsuited for the 
B;itish constitution, and almost ignorant of 
the bonds of civil society, of sueh a mould 
and such a disposition, as to be incapable of 
accomplishing any rational object—his decla- 
mations to the lower orders are full of extra- 
vagance, unreality, and ambiguity ; he sets 
afloat the bad passions of the people, makes 
them restless in disposition, and impotent in 
action ; he leaves a vacuum in the meaning of 
his harangue, to be filled by the heated imagi- 
nations of a warm-hearted and sensitive people. 
He is well aware that it is the part of a bad 
man to make use of a grievance as an instru- 
ment of power, and render it the means of 
discontent, without a single honest attempt 
at redress ; he knows, or at least ought to 
know, that this conduct is of such a nature 
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as must always tend to confirm bad Minis- 
ters and strengthen stern authority ; it se- 
duces people into unmeant mischief, and, 
after exciting them to folly, it abandons them 
through fear ; it may lead them to rise against 
an exciseman or a tithe-man, to burn a hay- 
stack, or murder a farmer, but will never 
teach them to redress a grievance, or to 
bring an offending minister to the scaffold. 
This leader in spirit is poor; his courage is 
of a hesitating quality. His political impru- 
dence is prodigious, his martial prudence 
prodigious also. His speaking is extrava- 
gant diction, a vulgar boast, a swaggering 
sentence, affected bombast, and ludicrous 
composition ; his liberty is not liberal, his 
politics are not reason, his reading is not 
learning, his learning is not knowledge, his 
rhetoric is a gaudy hyperbole, garnished with 
faded flowers, such as a drabbled girl would 
pick up in Covent-garden, stuck on with the 
taste of a kitchen-maid. He makes politics 
a trade to serve his desperate views and in- 


, terested purposes. This man can bring about 


nothing good: in abortions he is most fer- 
tile; the womb of his mind is of such sin- 
ful mould that it can never produce any thing 
that is not deformed ; he never succeeded in 
any project, except the loss of your question ; 
he barks and barks, and even when the filthy 
slaver has exhausted its poison, and retires 
to its kennel, there still barks and howls 
within, unseen. No administration would 
increase their reputation by advancing such a 
character,’’ &c. 


Such is the man, and such the 
system, to whose government the 
reform mania, against their own de- 
clared will, has consigned the Eng- 
lish people! Truly “the error of 
their ways has been made to correct 
them: they have fallen into the pit 
which themselves have digged ; they 
have been chastened by the work of 
their own hands.” 
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Lord John Russell said, in hi® 
speech at Bristol, that he was no 
recent convert to the project of 
church robbery: that he always 
wished it, and that he only postpon- 
ed for a season the famous 147th 
clause in 1833 out of the Irish 
Chureh Bill, because the Govern- 
ment could not afford, in his own 
words at the time, * to have a revo- 
lution every year.” We believe 
him—we have no doubt that the pro- 
ject of extinguishing and spoliatin 
the Irish Church and the Englis 
Church, have long been embraced 
both by himself and the other leaders 
of the Whig-Radical faction; and 
that it is a matter of time and con- 
venience only where and in what 
proportions they are to deal out the 
revolutionary feast to their adhe- 
rents. But what we rest on is this— 
Intending, as Lord J. Russell now 
tells us he always did, to spoliate 
the Irish Church: resolved, as he 
always was, to break up the Protes- 
tant establishment in that country, 
what is the secret reason of the sud- 
den conversion of O'Connell and the 
Irish Papists to his support? How 
has it happened that the “base, 
bloedy, and brutal Whigs,” as he 
termed them two years ago, have 
suddenly become the only Ministry 
who ever did justice to Ireland: or 
the men who “bad shed more blood 
in Ireland during two years, than 
the Tories in half a century,” all at 
once been converted into “the only 
Government who have been actua- 
ted by a real spirit of conciliation to 
its inhabitants?”* There is some 
mystery here which has not yet been 
explained, and it is just the myste- 





* His words at Bristol were as follows :—‘‘ In 1834 I prematurely, as many thought, 
perhaps injudiciously, but I am sure impelled by a strong feeling on the subject, when the 
question of tithes was under debate, I stated that I maintained the opinion 1 had expressed 
in 1832, that the Irish Church ought to be reduced—that some part of its revenues should 
be given for the general instruction of the people—that if I were obliged to maintain that 
opinion by separating from my dearest friends with whom I was then connected in office, 
I would not hesitate to make that sacrifice, and do what I conceived was justice to Ireland. 
That declaration of mine, I say, may have been premature—it might have been injudicious 
—but with that opinion on record, creating as it did a considerable sensation both in the 
House of Commons and in the country, I do wonder that a learned gentleman of known 
talent and ability should rise before an audience in whose ignorance he must have had a most 
contemptuous confidence, and tell them that I had adopted this opinion with respect to the 


Church of Ireland in 1835, in order to conciliate the support and meet the views of Mr 
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rious nature of the change which 
excites our well grounded appre- 
hensions. That there has been no 
change in O'Connell, is certain; he 
tells us himself, in his speech at 
Limerick, that the agitation for the 
repeal of the Union is suspended, 
not abandoned, and that the moment 
that Government cease to do what 
he calls “ justice to Ireland,” he 
will again shake the empire by its 
discussion. His principles, he avows, 
are Radical reform—universal suf- 
frage—vote by ballot—confiscation 
of the funds—appropriation of all 
Protestant Church property. The 
mere adherence of Government to 
the “great principle of the secular 
appropriation of Church property,” 
as Mr Sheil calls it, is not, we now 
know, sufficient to propitiate his 
favour; for while, as Lord J. Russell 
tells us, they held it, O'Connell was 
still their bitter enemy. What 
potent spell then has worked this 
marvellous change, and converted 
O'Connell, the county monger, the 
paid agitator, from the calumniating 
foe to the warm supporter of Mini- 


[Dec. 


sters? There is more here than 
meets the ear: there is something 
here that surpasses our comprehen- 
sion. That a secret compact has 
been formed is clear, but what are its 
conditions? Thatitis something more 
than the surrender of the Protestant 
Church of Ireland is clear, but what 
additional holocaust has been offer- 
ed to the revolutionary monster? 
Repeal of the Union it is not, for the 
Irish members are the firmest sup- 
porters of Ministers, and England 
the best field of Irish rapacity. Is 
it the English Church which is to be 
offered up when “the proper sea- 
son”’ arrives? Is the House of Peers 
to be the victim? Are the funds to 
be sacrificed to keep the tail of in- 
solvents in good humour, or uni- 
versal suffrage to be introduced to 
give them the means of secure 
spoliation of others ? Time will show 
whether any or all of them is the 
sacrifice which has been made, but 
that one or all of them are intended 
to fall under the revolutionary com- 
pact, is now made manifest by Lord 
J. Russeli’s apology. 





O'Connell. At that time nothing could be more hostile than the language of Mr 
O'Connell towards the Government. In 1833, came on the question with respect to the 





temporalities of the Church of Ireland, and I again stated in the House of Commons what 
I may now repeat, that my first impression on hearing that plan was, as it did not contain 
what is now called an appropriation clause, it would become me to retire from office, and 
I was only induced to alter that purpose, because I found that Lord Althorp and others 
had on the main question as strong an opinion as myself, and all thought it inexpedient at 
that time to do any thing which might dissolve Lord Grey's government. This I stated 
in the course of the debates in the present year, and it could not have been therefore 
unknown, nor could it have escaped the observation of the learned member for Exeter. 
In 1833, on a discussion on the 147th clause of the Church Temporalities’ Bill, I stated 
that, in my opinion, the state had a full right to dispose of the revenues of the church, 
and that when the time came, I should be prepared to assert the opinion by acts.” 
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ELTON’S POEMS. 


THERE are moments, and not the 
worst of our existence, when we 
would be at perfect rest with regard 
to the present and to the future. 
When even Hope has wearied us, 
and despairing of drawing us one 
step further, has packed up all the 
forward schemes of life, and has 
quietly gone to sleep upon them as 
her pillow. It is then that, like a 
rope that has been stretched and 
loosened, we fly back with avidity 
into the coils of our past years. The 
first rebound takes us farthest from 
the present. We fly back the whole 
length, and then rest, involved as it 
were round and round in the recol- 
lections of a charmed circle. 

It was in such a moment that we 
took up Mr Elton’s poem of “ Boy- 
hood,” because its very title fasci- 
nated us with the promise of an in- 
dulgence so natural to our desires 
in our hours of relaxation. But we 
were disappointed. Boyhood is no 
light, gay, or semi-pathetic enume- 
ration of the joys, sports, minor sor- 
rows, or even affections, of the mys- 
terious age ; nor is it, indeed, redo- 
lent of spring; but it is a grave, 
didactic, and philosophical poem. 
Yet is it pathetic, for it has much 
feeling, but it is the feeling of the 
Father, not of the Boy. It is grave 
as admonition, strengthened by con- 
viction, can make it; and though in 
its parts of reasoning calm as philo- 
sophy could desire, it bears in the 
full measure of its verse the burn- 
ing indignation of satire. 

Were Grimalkin to lecture on kit- 
tenhood she could not be more in- 
different to its gambols. Indeed, her 
own autobiography would exhibit a 
dead blank of leaves in the greater 
part of the first of her three volumes. 
But we have nothing to do with that 
—we must take up the story just 
where the author pleases; he has a 
right to walk round and round his 
subject, and take what view of it he 
likes best, all that is required of him 
on this point being that the view be 
one, let him take the ante or post 


position, so that we have not both, 
or that the subject do not turn its 
back upon itself. There is not much 
sense in quarrelling with any titles 
that authors choose to prefix to their 
works; they are but euphonous 
Christian names, having little to do 
with the inner marrow—and if Mon- 
taigne preferred “ Coaches,” Mr El- 
ton may take “ Boyhood,” nor do 
we think him accountable for our 
disappointment. Nevertheless, we 
think that other views of boyhood 
may be taken than Mr Elton’s, and 
we would gladly consider the pre- 
sent poem, though it may have a cer- 
tain completeness in itself, as a frag- 
ment from boyhood’s larger history. 
To Mr Elton such a history may be 
painful, but he is not the less quali- 
fied on that account, and he has 
shown in other poems, particularly 
in that most pathetically beautiful 
elegy “ The Brothers,” that he has 
thrown his whole soul, intellect, and 
affection into the very nature and 
character of boyhood, has sported 
with it, wept with it, and for it, and 
that he knows how to receive and 
to impart the luxury of every senti- 
ment belonging to it. 

Boyhood F what is the abstract idea 
of it? Does the word convey an in- 
dividual portrait, or a compound of 
the imagination. What is its age? 
When does it commence? When 
depart? It has several stages. The 
beau-ideal of boyhood is somewhere 
between eight and twelve—though 
it exists before and after that age— 
but when within those years, is in- 
vested with its greatest charm. Then 
is the first spring of intelligence, 
when all that meets the eye and the 
ear creates its due wonder. Then 
the feelings are tender, and there is 
yet just so much sweet natural help- 
lessness as serves to keep ever warm 
and active our affection, by demand 
upon our care, and to engender a 
reliance upon us, the source of mu- 
tual delight. 

The portrait of the Sweet Boy in 
the frontispiece to this volume, is of 
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the somewhat earlier period of boy- 
hood. It is from a painting by Rip- 
ingille, and we may be sure, there- 
ore, that it is true to nature. There 
is in it the peculiar expression that 
boys have when alone, a look of 
mingled thought and wonder. Boys 
are, indeed, gregarious creatures, 
and when in troops, having confi- 
dence in themselves and in each 
other, they are all noise and sport. 


** Turning to mirth all things of earth, 
As only boyhood can.” 


But when quite alone, even in their 
most delightful idleness, sauntering 
and loitering, by green lanes or village 
hedge-rows, they show no signs of 
mirth. Watch them unseen, and you 
will find the lips apart, the eye en- 
quiring ; there is then a look that 
yap be mistaken for pensive, but 
it is not that, nor is it easy to de- 
fine ; it is, however, singularly ex- 
pressive of happiness, the result of 
sensibility and intuitive perception. 

If you would know what a boy is, 
find him alone, win his confidence. 
There is a depth in him worth your 
studying; and if he hath been well 
brought up to love all creatures, and 
hath not fallen into birds’ nesting, 
the thrush and blackbird will not 
shun him, the little wren will come 
out from her hiding-place to look at 
him, for his eye hath not yet acquir- 
ed the look of command or cruelty, 
that any living thing should fly from 
it. He bears about him much of the 
sanctity of purity that Adam had 
when all the creatures of the earth 
eame to him for their names. If you 
are a naturalist, where is a nobler 
object for your scrutiny? You 
know not what you yourself were— 
you cannot recall, with any exact- 
ness, your feelings, your tastes, your 
impressions, your desires, your affec- 
tions. Childhood to grown man is 
in much a sealed book; and if the 
grave be “ that bourne from whence 
no traveller returns,” childhood is 
not unlike it, for once passed, it 
becomes a period for speculation, 
more than of knowledge—the me- 
mory furnishing but a few glimpses 
and slight pictures of that state. 
Children, boys particularly, in mas- 
ses, we seldom notice, though we 
doubt not their being then interest- 
ing objects; but when alone, if they 
have not been early spoiled, they 
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excite our wonder, admiration, and 
love. What a fair index of the mind 
within is “the shining morning 
face.” Shakspeare was the best of por- 
trait painters here. While wearenow 
writing there sits beside us our own 
dear boy, wtatis suze 10. Oh, what 
an attitude for painter or sculptor! 
It is neither sitting nor lying, but 
rounded as a ball, folded up, body 
and mind, with an enviable flexibi- 
lity ; and there are some who would 
show their envy by a thump on the 
back, and would drill the happy 
lounger into his bolt upright atten- 
tion. Attention! is there not atten- 
tion here? Look at the half open 
mouth, the earnest eye, quick, as if 
gifted with a double action of look- 
ing and conveying intelligence with- 
in. “ And what, dear boy, are you 
reading?” “ The Seven Champions 
of Christendom.” “ And who is now 
your Champion?” “St George of 
England.” “ And how would you 
like to be St George?” “ Not at 
all.” “And why?” * Because 
he’s in prison for seven years.” 
Could a more rational answer be 
given? In your most mature age 
could you find a better? Here isa 
glorious love of liberty. Is the boy, 
then, an incipient liberal? Oh no, 
Heaven forbid—for he is cheerful in 
his obedience, and reverences all 
the laws he wots of. 

“ Well, boy, where are you now? 
would youlikenow to be St George?” 
“ That I should, papa, very much in- 
deed.” “ And why ?” “ Because he 
has killed the dragon, and rescued 
a beautiful princess, the King of 
Egypt’s daughter, and is going to 
marry her.” It would be difficult 
to find a better reason for wishing 
one’s self St George. O, happy, 
enviable age!—and so is it that 
dear boyhood is drinking into his 
thirsty soul, through eye and ear, 
the fine essences of the virtues, that 
by growth within him, under God’s 
blessing, will become perennial 
fountains of love and magnanimity 
in manhood. 

Beautiful boyhood—that link unit- 
ing in itself and to itself both pa- 
rents—half feminine in feature, form, 
mind, and affection; yet how decid- 
edly masculine in adventurous spirit, 
that springs at the touch to instant 
action, and sparkling in the eyes, 
changes all that was feminine into 
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masculine energy 5 and again, at the 
voice of love and sympathy, melting 
all that was masculine into tears of 
entlest, most feminine tenderness. 
Beautiful boyhood, sporting in every 
wind, tossing his sun-lit locks into 
the darkness of the stormiest skies, 
and baring his breast to every ele- 
ment—fearless, beautiful boyhood ! 
beloved of nature, who, like a kind 
schoolmistress, sits upon the hills, 
and claps her hands in joy at his 
pastime, giving him the earth, with 
all its landscapes, at once for his 
school and his play ground—and 
then the rocks and woods re-echo 
his mirth; and then in thoughtful 
liberty wandering away, the quiet 
nooks enclose him in their greenness, 
making companions of every thing, 
animate and inanimate — endowed 
with beauty, searching with a wor- 
shipping curiosity into every leaf and 
flower about his path, while the 
boughs bend to him, and touch him 
with their sunshine; picking up les- 
sons for present delight aud future 
wisdom, by rivers’ sides, by brooks, 
in glens and in the fields, inhaling, 
in every breath he draws, intelli- 
ence and health. Look at the 
rontispiece, and judge for yourself, 
But our business is with Mr El- 
ton’s poem of Boyhood, and why 
more particularly with that poem we 
know not, for it is but a small portion 
of the volume, ror do we think it 
the best piece. As it is made the 
principal in the title, we treat it with 
the first respect. Admire it we do, 
greatly ; but we think that those who 
read Boyhood only, because it is so 
recommended in the title to the vo- 
lume, will have but a very inadequate 
notion of Mr Elton’s powers as a 
poet. 
This poem appears to have two 
objects in view—the treatment of 
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boys by fathers, and to remove the 
sting from the prejudice against pub- 
lic schools, inflicted on many a pa- 
rental mind by the unhappy Cowper. 
For the first point, the examples are 
Mirabeau and Chateaubriand ; and 
in a note Mr Elton remarks, “ These 
illustrations were suggested by the 
able and eloquent reviews of the 
Memoirs of Mirabeau, and the Frag- 
ments of Chateaubriand’s Autobio- 
graphy, in Blackwood’s Magazine for 
1834.” In pursuing the second ob- 
ject, his reply to the Tyrocinium, 
Mr Eltonhas, with great candour, ad- 
mitted, and forcibly, the objections, 
and yet we think he has successfully 
combated the false conclusions to 
which those objections have led. 

The reading public has been satu- 
rated with compositions of highly- 
wrought passion, and inconceivable 
incidents and woful catastrophes 
have done their best to engender a 
morbid sensibility, and a distaste for 
the probable and the rational. 

Why must we ever pass over all 
that is poetical in the world which 
we see, for that which may be sup- 
posed to be in characters and situa- 
tions which we never have seen, and 
probably never shall or can see. 
* Nihil humani a me alienum pvto,” 
is the motto of a wholesome taste ; 
but there are literary extravagances 
of which our experience leads us to 
doubt the humanity altogether. 

We therefore greatly rejoice that 
a poet of Mr Elton’s power, has ven- 
tured once more upon the rational 
system. We are glad to see again 
a didactic and philosophical poem. 

The introduction of the boy is very 
beautiful,—be comes upon the sight 
as with a charmed presence, yet not 
without an omen of the dangers of 
life that await him. 


* And such art thou !—O source of holier joy! 
Gifted and wondrous creature! beauteous boy! 
Fresh to the world, in thy confiding sight 

All nature gleams with phantoms of delight , 
They by thy path a watch, like genii, keep, 
And gild the twilight of thy charmed sleep ; 

Ah! who, that gazes on thy snow-white brow, 
Sighs aot ‘ be ever thus! be blest as now!’” 


This may not be. Beautiful and apparently uncontaminated as the fair 
creature is, yet is there in the very making of his heart the spot and taint of 
original sin. 


* The curse, that with the blighted earth began, 
The curse hath fallen upon the heart of man.” 
ogy 
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The freedom of will is asserted—lIntellect throned supreme to direct, 
amid conflicting motives—the Passions hurry on the Will, now degraded— 
the knowledge of ill is acquired. 


** Knowledge of ill abridged his forfeit breath, 
Yet brought him virtue, though it brought him death. 
And is, then, all a wilderness within ?” 


_ No—the Atonement is asserted. The sacrifice of Christ the Redeemer 
hath 


** Made the plea of penitence avail.” 


The aid of the spirit is maintained, and the mercy of affliction and its 
ower working with grace to regenerate, is at once concisely and power- 
ully shown. 


** Want tries him ; sickness robs of bloom his cheek ; 
Grief staggers him, and what was strength is weak : 
The merciful hath smitten him to earth, 

And a new nature struggles to the birth ; 

Th’ astounded will, then starting from its chain, 
Compels the motive and resumes the rein.” 


From this preliminary matter commences the appeal to parents. 


** Graved on thy heart let the reflection be, 
What of his weal or wo depends on thee.” 


Great stress is laid upon the importance of early impressions, and upon 
the parent’s kindness. 


‘** And see how many a boy’s ingenuous heart 
Is sear’d and harden’d by the parent’s part. 

A stranger to the fostering smile that owns 
Merit where due, the friend’s endearing tones ; 
In dens of reckless revelry he flies 

The stony glitter of those ruthless eyes,— 

False friends beset him ; ” 


What are the consequences of such treatment ? 


** He shrouds him in his melancholy halls ; 
There, musing stern on what he might have been 
Misanthropy and silence close the scene.” 





The first illustration, Mirabeau, is 
indeed a terrible one. In the second, 
Chateaubriand, whilst Mr Elton ex- 
hibits in full force the evil of severe 
treatment, he does not omit to ma- 
nifest the power of religion, that has 
turned even so great an evil into 
good. For misanthropy and revenge 
we have kindness and magnanimity. 
Such are the respective fruits of 
atheism and religion in beings of the 
highest order of genius. Suffering 


in the one was the school of virtue, 
in the other of malignity. 

Mirabeau, rushing upon his wretch- 
ed career of revenge from the grave 
of the suicide, is vigorously describ- 
ed; and his utter impotence in the 
hour of compunction, the*bitterness 
of his punishment, to allay the fury 
of bloody revolution, should be an 
awful lesson to the vanity of any 
man who entertains such conceit of 
his own power. 


‘** Was then the tumult of those senses hush’d ? 
Was that heart broken and that spirit crush’d ? 

Oa her bewept, though unblest, grave he cast 

One melting look, the saddest and the last, 

Then turn’d him to the world: did earth not quake 
Ere the dread gamester play’d his fearful stake ? 
Was heaven not shrouded in portentous shade, 

As onward march’d th’ avenging renegade ? 


“* When dark eclipse had pass’d o’er Gallia’s sun, 
And the whole frame of nations was undone ; 
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He raised, in haughty and vindictive hate, 

His arm, and smote the pillars of the state. 

With Tullian accents, bold, impassion’d, grand, 
He paralysed the great, and fired the land. 

The high nobility, his father’s class, 

He quash’d and levell’d with the common mass ; 
His warning threat upon the platform hurl’d 

A monarch’s head, his gauntlet to the world; 
Then blood, like water, flowed, scarce yet atoned ; 
Lust, avarice reign’d, and atheism was throned ; 
Innocent gore the sharpen’d axe defiled, 

That dropp’d with life of woman and of child ; 
Till late compunctions in his breast rebel, 

And foretastes of a vainly-doubted hell. 

That outstretch’d arm faint struggles to repair 

The devastation where it claim’d its share ; 

The well-poised throne, sure freedom’s guard, restore, 
And the brave chivalry, renown’d of yore; 





But fear’d, distrusted, where he sought to save, 
Blindfold he sinks within his yawning. grave.” 


We turn as from the dream of a 
loathsome charnel-house, where the 
fiends Sin and Misery sit and howl 
in damp and darkness, to the illu- 
mined path of religious truth; it is 
true that path was beset with gloom, 
but an angel has bid the prison doors 
fly open and let in a flood of light; 
and “ Virtue makes herself light 
through darkness for to wade.” 

We cannot forbear quoting the 
entire passage wherein Chateau- 
briand is the illustration. We do 
not recollect to have read any thing 


more truly graphic than the first 
part of it; how beautifully contrast- 
ed is the mother’s affection with the 
father’s harshness. The suspended 
tale—the cowering children—the 
stern father poetically left undefined, 
but by his shadow and his voice, are 
perfectly magic. The after visit to 
the “haunt now desolate ” most ad- 
mirably concludes that passage. We 
know not when we have found so 
much in so small a compass—so per- 
fectly graphic, yet so concise. 


* See Chateaubriand !—boyhood’s genial mirth 
Froze in the circle of his cheerless hearth ; 
Behold the nook where cowering children raise 
Their timid glances by the pine-bough’s blaze ; 
Through that antique saloon long shadows fall, 
As the stern father’s steps repace the hall ; 
The steps advance—the mother’s whisper’d tale 
Is hush’d, and the suspended listeners quail ; 
The harsh ejaculation sounds—‘ who speaks?’ 
And paleness quivers on those glowing cheeks ; 
The foot retires—that soothing voice resumes 
Its murmur’d tone; the cheek, that faded, blooms ; 
O moments! sad, yet sweet! in after years 
The full-grown man has moisten’d with his tears 
That haunt now desolate, and gazing o’er 
The tarnish’d tapestries that sweep the floor, 
Midst those remember’d shadows sees appear 
That smile so tender and that mien so dear; 
Then, gliding by those weed-grown courts and trees, 
Whose boughs, dishevell’d, straggle on the breeze 
That moans as to his sighs, floats on the tide 
Of the world’s shifting flood, with Heaven his guide. 


“ Were not the native energies represt ? 
The milk of kindness gall within his breast ? 
No—for the light within him shone from high ; 
He knew a father and a friend was nigh. 
Strong in the strength that mocks at human might, 


He smiled at contumely, and bore the slight 
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Of a misjudging world ; his hands were pure ; 
His path, in indigence and peril, sure. 
Heart-sick of horrors which his eyes had seen, 
In a new world, again, he breathed serene ; 
*Midst those primeval forests pitch’d his home, 
And sate on rocks above the cataract’s foam ; 
His genius did, in that their cradle, scan 

The features of uncultivated man ; 

The savage, hanging on his lips, grew mild, 
And gospel glory dawn’d upon the wild. 


‘* But when these strange vicissitudes were o'er, 
The patriot noble trode his native shore ; 








On courts he fixed his calm undazzled eyes, 
Nor power could awe, nor stratagem surprise ; 
Flatteries he spurn’d, and threatenings he defied, 
Nor deign’d to live a bribed liberticide ; 
Contented with his conscience and renown, 

He laid the symbols of his greatness down ; 

And bared his breast again to’meet the blast ; 
In exile fear’d and honoured to the last. 

His name shall live, the statesman and the sage, 
Priest of his faith, and prophet of his age.” 


These examples of Mirabeau and 
Chateaubriand are very curious, and 
afford matter for much thought; 
both were men of extraordinary 
power and character. If we ask 
what effect this austerity had upon 
their genius or their energies, we 
are forced to admit that, so far from 
the one being crushed, it expanded 
in both far beyond that of men even 
highly esteemed for that great qua- 
lity—and that the latter, their ener- 
gies, so far from being destroyed, 
attained a surprising power. Whence 
does this arise? The fact is, the 
danger is not to the genius, but to 
the temper; not to the intellectual 
power, but the whole disposition of 
the mind; nor is harshness necessa- 
rily destructive to these. It was 
not so in the case of Chateaubriand. 
Undoubtedly every unkindness, eve- 
ry act of injustice done to the child, 
is a poison to his mental constitu- 
tion; Chateaubriand imbibed itlarge- 
ly, but there had been dropped in 
with it a glorious seed, which had 

~taken root within him, and had be- 
come a fair plant of power to neu- 
tralize the worst poison; nay, to 
convert it into the growth and 
strength of Christian manhood. We 
have but to look to the former ex- 
ample to see the natural effect of 
such poison if left to itself. 
But it does not so work with the 
intellect; we doubt if it would be 
general destructive of that. We 


easily conceive that some por- 


tion of the greatness in both'of these 
characters was the result of their 
treatment. The child, the boy, the 
youth who is thrown back upon him- 
self, is forced to think for himself, 
act for himself, and inasmuch as he 
acquires the habit of throwing off all 
other reliance, he assumes a power 
peculiarly hisown. Hardships hard- 
en and give strength to the general 
powers, yet as often keep the affec« 
tions tender. Parental Ch we at 
all times a delight and a duty, car- 
ries yet with it authority, influence, 
and engenders in the object a sense 
of reliance which, if it be ever pre- 
sent, creates a feebleness, or at least 
checks a vigorous growth. 

Instinct is generally wiser than 
reason. The old bird forces the ti- 
morous young from the nest, and 
encourages them to make flights from 
their home. How few men arrive 
at any excellence until they have 
been thoroughly freed from parental 
influence! Few that live with their 
fathers long show much power ; and 
every one must have observed what 
surprising steps of advance, in fixed 
character, men commonly make ina 
year, or even in a few months, when 
their parents have been withdrawn 
from them. There is a time when 
all reliance upon the will or judg- 
ments of others should cease; and 
we believe that even at an early age 
we should be practised into decision, 
by having much left to ourselves, 
and that increased according to our 
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age and power. These are—as we 
should collect from the remainder 
of the poem of “ Boyhood,” which 
ably and impartially discusses the 
point of public education—the sen- 
timents of Mr Elton. He commences 





737 
this part of his poem by an affec- 
tionate appeal to the Boy, that he 
should think “ the kindless father 
is a father still,” and then to the 
father that he should not practically 
too long indulge his affections, 


‘¢ Nor yield thy heart-strings to those fettering arms,” 
but that he should bear to part with the boy, for whom he anxiously 


trembles. 


‘** Then wisely lose him, and, recover’d, find 





The growth unfolded of his former mind. 

Let him for others form his young esteem, 
And range with them the groves of Academe ; 
Where discipline evolves her generous plan, 
And the boy ripens for the future man.” 


Notwithstanding this, he does not spare to explore the very depth of the 


danger immediately in these strong lines :— 


‘* _ Yet vice, precocious, in that hot-bed thrives, 
Meek artlessness with strong example strives ; 
Of vice he learns the nature, not the name, 

He learns that fraud is skill, detection shame ; 
By hoped impunity of crime he steers, 

And feigns a villany beyond his years.” 


He then would reason with the bard 
of Olney, admitting all. Yet how 
finely does he show that it is the 
combat with the vices that makes 
the virtue, and points to the general 
result! And we have no doubt but 
that it is the general result. 

The young boy, like the knight- 
errant, has much to overcome, is 
exposed to dangers, and taught even 
to ‘seek them—is occasionally wor- 
sted; but, from every suffering, and 
from every combat, acquires the 
better use of his weapons, and a 
dauntless courage, and is victor in 
the end. 

We are to live in the world, and 
must be exercised to it; and where 
can this be better done than in the 


public schools, themselves little 
worlds, where boyhood learns deci- 
sion and firmnéss, and will not lon 
suffer degradation, but is sharpene 
into heroism, to endure and to act 
as his future destiny may require of 
him? We have known some la- 
mentable failures of the opposite 
system. One now forces itself up- 
on us of utter ruin, where the youth 
was taken immediately from a strict 
religious home, from the daily ad- 
monition of parents and pious fami- 
ly preachers, to the university. He 
rushed into the gulf partly from ig- 
norance, and more from feebleness. 
But we prefer that the reader 
should hear Mr Elton. 











‘* What though that lesser field be planted still 

With scatter’d tares of intermingled ill ; 

The passions glare with pre-excited fire, 

Hate, wanton Cruelty, and coarse Desire ; 

With these the spirit strives of lofty aim, 

Virtue her reverence meets, and vice her shame. 

All candour honour’d, bared all false pretence, 

The boy’s experience is the youth’s defence. 

Sown in that hardy soil the talents shoot, 

The great emotions strike their vigorous root: 

There Pride, that spurns the sordid and the low, 

The steady arm that breaks th’ oppressor’s blow ; 

The heart that melts at undeserved distress, 

The hand that hastens with its prompt redress. 
Launch’d on the world, like barks that brave the winds, 
They mingle dauntless with the strife of minds : 

Poise the dread balance of the state, or pour 
The opulence of realms from shore to shore. 
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Not shrinking pale at every ruffling blast, 

They press right onward where their lot is cast ; 
Make obstacles before their strength recoil, 

And dare the brave impossible of toil. 

Pleasure and sloth are shivered at their shock ; 

The vices drop, like foam-flakes from a rock ; 

The weapons they have proved they conquering wield, 
Men their compeers, the universe their field.” 


Mr Elton very ably draws the reverse of the picture. 


‘* The young anchorite taught 
To shun communion with his fellow’s thought, 
To shrink from conflict with temptation’s host, 
And make a pious solitude his boast : 
To tend the culture of the seed within— 
From love of goodness ?—no—from fear of sin.” 


At length he is forced into life, with his “ father’s blessings,’ and his 
“ mother’s tears.” 


‘* He joins the crowd; nor yet averse to roam 
From the dull languor of his lifeless home.” 


We will not pursue him through Mr Elton’s very powerful description ; 
but we cannot forbear quoting a striking feature of the degradation, which 
we think beautifully marked. 


** The very charities have ceased to bind 

The breast, that once was link’d to humankind ; 
The very scenes, that charm’d the mind before, 
The Jake, clear-slumbering in its cradling shore, 
The sun, that hovers in its purple glow 

On Blanc’s dark masses, pinnacled with snow ; 
The sky with its careering stars, that drew 

The gaze whose awe with contemplation grew ; 
The rolling gulfs of ocean, uttering deep 

A mystic voice, or calm’d in moonlight sleep ; 
These in that maddening trance are all forgot, 
As though the world without existed not. 
Forgot with these the trains of thought, that rise 
As nature wakes our wondrous sympathies ; 
And impulses, of no material birth, 

That lift the veil of intercepting earth, 

And seas and stars, till visible, th’ Unknown 
Shone, as in darkening splendour, heaven his throne.”’ 


The poem concludes with an affectionate apostrophe to the author’s ne- 
phew, Arthur Henry Hallam, now no more, whose bright example is the 
best answer to the Tyrocinium. Wequote but a few lines, because the 
last will lead us to introduce to the reader another poem of Mr Elton’s of 
singular beauty. 


** O thou! whose glorious course too soon was run, 
O more than nephew, and almost a son ! 

Speak from thy tomb by Severn’s wailing tide, 

The gentle boys reposing at thy side.” 





And who were these “ gentle boys?” 
Alas! reader, you must be answer- 
ed by no story of fictitious wo. 
The author of ‘‘ The Brothers” was 
the sufferer—their father, The 
boys were, indeed, brothers—lovely 
in their lives, and not disunited in 
their deaths. They were of the 
ages of twelve and fourteen. They 





were drowned, September 20, 1819, 
at Weston super Mare. The elder 
perished in an attempt to save the 
younger. But what are these bare 
facts? Thousands have come to as 
untimely graves, thousands have 
wept, and the scenes, griefs, per- 
sons have departed without a me- 
morial. How little of suffering has 
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been ever really painted! How 
few have the rare power of telling 
theirown! None who sympathize 
in the hours of affliction know the 
sorrow in its extent, minuteness, or 
true character. It comes, when it 
comes, upon every heart as an ago- 
ny unconceived, unexperienced, un- 
heard of, unread of. Perhaps there 
never was, and never will be, in any 
Janguage, more pathetic poetry than 
“ The Brothers.” Ithas nigh reach- 
ed that impossible of conveying a 
true knowledge of grief. We do 
not recollect ever to have read any 
thing like it for truth and pathos: 
ithas no prototype. Lines here and 
there may remind us of Milton ; but 
the ‘ Lycidas,” that wondrous 
poem, is artificial There are pas- 
sages in it that remind us of Dante ; 
but, as a whole, it is like no other 
composition that we ever read. It 
has been said that Lord Lyttleton 


) bewailed his Lucy when his sorrow 


was no more. Doubtless, the an- 
guish of it had departed. But there 
is no vivid passion of grief in the 
monody. There is mournfulness in 
the melody. In “ The Brothers,” 
there is nothing artificial; there are 
no Dryads, no Aonian maids. Pin- 
dus and Castaly are nothing to his 
real passion. Was then this poured 
off in the very torrent of the author’s 
wo? No; but it had left indelible 
marks of every ebb and flow upon 
his memory, and it was the power 
of no common genius that could 
note them upon the chart of suffer- 
ing. Oh the magic of grief! In 
the immediate bitter hour of be- 
reavement the mind is paralysed, 
and knows but by fits and starts, 
and then not all. The detail is of 
after-collection, when other feelings 
have taken the mist of tears from 
the eyes, and the communication is 
again opened between all outward 
objects and the heart. For other 
feelings do arise, and even such as 
are pleasurable, to recruit exhaust- 
ed nature, some soon, and so, by 
daily repetition of the healing vir- 
tue, there is renovation and health. 
The mourner but rarely goes 
mourning all his days; and if he 
does, he dresses up his grief till 
it is, as it were, the plaything of 
his thoughts, the source of plea- 
sure. It is the blessing of Provi- 
dence that endows the mind with 


this elasticity, and will not suffer its 
powers to be destroyed. Destroy- 
ed, indeed! How are they height- 
ened ! 

The poem of “ The Brothers” is 
all power. Do we mean to say that 
Mr Elton did not grieve when he 
composed it? By no means—we 
are sure that he did; but the nature 
of that grief had changed, and he 
found a luxury in it. Nay, before 
and since he has written it, we are 
certain that he has enjoyed many a 
cheerful hour—has been thankful 
for those left him, as whereon his 
affection may feed—and has found 
himself not bereaved. We doubt 
not that he could read this poem 
himself, and judge of it critically, as 
if it were another’s composition— 
feel all its beauties, as if they were 
not belonging to his own peculiar 
affliction. He is now master of his 
grief, and can ae all the stops 
of it, and make it subservient to his 
skill, and can turn from it to light 
and playful compositions, for his 
genius is healthy. 

There are, it is said, and we be- 
lieve it, who die of grief; but then 
they have no objects of comfort left, 
none for the bewildered affections 
to rest upon, and they corrode in- 
wardly. What may be the effect of 
the loss of an only child—one whom 
the parent had educated, for whom 
alone almost he had lived—we know 
not. The other affliction we have 
known, and therefore feel sensibly the 
power and truth of “ The Brothers;” 
and we know that the remarks we 
have made are well founded. Yet, 
in some points we do not all feel 
alike— we mean not in degree, 
but in manner. Some seek the 
world’s sympathy, and love to con- 
verse about the loved objects lost— 
preserve and exhibit slight relics, 
pictures, treasure looks and say- 
ings, and frame memorials. Others 
again, and we ourselves are of the 
number, put an interdiction on all 
such’ things. Names never escape 
our lips, nor others’ lips in our pre 
sence. There is, at least, an out- 
ward oblivion passed upon all. We 
would not have a portrait of one we 
have lost; we indulge not, and 
dare not think, nay, force our 
thoughts into other channels, than 
such as lead that way, till the habit 
of silence is acquired to ourselves, 
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and to all about us, and is continued 
when the sensitiveness has subsi- 
ded. To some the heart is as an 
inner sanctuary, where the beloved 
object is enshrined. It must not be 
opened to the gaze of any eye, nor 
its precincts trod by any foot; it 
is private—for silence and for the 
mourner. To others it is as a fair 
and open chapel, whose monuments, 

of separate and religious 
gloom, are its ornaments, where 
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chant and requiem invite, and all 
who approach are welcomed as 
pilgrims, and the mourner feels his 
sorrow sanctified by human sympa- 
thies. 

There is an introductory dedica- 
tion of this elegy to the mother of 
the unfortunate youths. It is of 
very great beauty, breathing all ten- 
derness and love, and pointing to 
the only availing argument—reli- 
gious trust. 


“ Yet would I bring what solace still is left 
For minds afflicted, humbled, scourg’d, bereft ; 
That only solace which the wandering eye 
Can find to fix on ere it close and die. 


¢ When life was in its spring, and fancy free, 
Its lays, the lays of love, were breathed to thee ! 
When, as in vision, hover’d on my sight 
Th’ elastic step and glance that swam in light ; 
And the live rose, that deck’d thy virgin prime, 
Glow’d on thy cheek, as though it mock’d at time. 


** And now, that hope and joy are seen to fade, 
Like stars dim-gliding till they mix with shade ; 
Now, that thy cheek has sorrow’s canker proved, 
When thus by sadness changed, ah! more beloved! 
Now, pale, and leaning o’er a weed-strewn hearse, 
I call upon thee with a mourning verse!” 


How exquisite are the following! 
and scriptural picture ! 


What a tender application of a pure 


** What calms the tumult? what allays the loss ? 
What stills thy sorrowing, thy despair ?—the cross ! 
The cross—that brazen serpent, raised to save— 
That key which opes the portal of the grave ; 

To that, O lone one! raise thy tearless eye, 
Symbol and gate of immortality ; 

From whose unclouded top the steps ascend, 
Like Israel's ladder, to thy God and Friend : 
Where they, for whom thy pillow sleepless lies, 
Descend and reascend before thine eyes ; 

And beckon to that Eden of the blest 

Where souls departed in expectance rest. 


“ Believe that angels stay the thrilling tear 
For those they loved, for those who loved them here: 
Think that to those pure souls e’en now are given 
Shadowings of bliss and gleams of future heaven. 
Not in th’ obstruction cold of mertal clay 
Deem that they sleep till earth shall pass away ; 
But lift ev’n now their intellectual eyes 
Midst visions of the mediate Paradise : 
See him whose bruised heel crush’d death’s wormy stings, 
And listen high, unutterable things. 


** Bethink thee, for thou know’st—some checkering years 
Shall sweep, like shadows, o’er thy path of tears ; 
When thou shalt every mortal pang resign, 
And their exulting spirits spring to thine! ” 


Those years have passed, the pro 
hetic vision has been fulfilled. The 
loved mother of those boys—as 


we find in a note—died in March, 
1830. 


This poem is the history of the 
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brothers from their earlier boyhood 
—but how told! by a succession of 
scenes at various periods, epochs 
marked by deep feeling; and they 
are made doubly interesting by oc- 
casional incidents connecting them 
with an endeared circle at home. 
We soon see that the net of afflic- 
tion is cast not over one, or two, 
or three, but over all; and, as 
when the fowler throws his toils 
over the whole covey, amid their 
sunshine and happiness, we wait for 
the drawing together of the cords 
that shall enclose in ruin and dis- 
may the whole “family of love.” 


Some of these incidents, for their 
concise pathos, remind us of some 
passages in Dante. The narrative 
is only interrupted by bursts of feel- 
ing that naturally arise, and they are 
truly elegiac. 

The opening is fine and solemn. 
We can imagine the father, roused 
to a full sense of his wo by the 
return of the wintry wind, bidding 
him in hollow tone “ remember,” 
and instantly the scene, with its pe« 
culiar aspect, the level light above 
the boiling sea, when he saw it in 
his agony, strikes upon the vision of 
his mind, and he breaks forth— 


“ Again !~~yet once again—oh winter’s wind ! 
I hear thee; as the cloudy rack fleets by, 
And the bare trees with crashing boughs aloft 
Rock and re-echo, and at times are hush’d: 
I commune with my spirit and am still. 


‘“‘ Is the gust raging round the shores I left 
So suddenly? and does its angry breath 
Now work and chafe with the quick-heaving surge, 
That foams and gurgles round those weedy rocks, 
Or clangs in dash’d commotion? Lies there now 
A tremulous line of level light above 
The boiling sea, as when I last beheld 
Its waters rolling in their strength, and stood 
On the high headland in my mute despair ? 


“ A respite—and an interval of tears— 
My soul that ached with that vacuity, 
That pressure of life’s hopelessness, the sense 
Of the drear present, and the future dim 
And anxious—trode the vista of the past : 
A vision and the picture of a dream 
Lay on mine eye and heart: those eyes must close, 
That heart be still, or ere they pass away.” 


He then flies back to the earlier passages of their lives ; and thus how ex- 
quisite is the description of the teaching the elder. The scene is at 


Clevedon Court. 


“ Beside me on the lawn 
One sate, who should be master of these walks, 
And that grey mansion, and those home-green nooks 
Of silvan tracery, and whose heart was framed 
To sympathize with all that flourish’d there. 
The locks were crisp’d upon his head; his lip 
Form’d like a rosebud, and his forehead snow : 
His garb a summer mantle; and he held 
A book upon his knees, and seem’d to bend 
His thoughts on what the father-teacher told: 
But still his eye would wander frém the page 
To where the holly glisten’d in the sun, 
Or some streak’d bird had bent the rustling bough 
With fluttering motion: for his heart was link’d 
To nature, and his fancy fed itself 
With sights and sounds beneath the open sky : 
It then was so, and in his after years 
I see him in his summer-dress the same, 
With that loved, listless eye, till in my tears 
I lose him, and the scene is changed and gone.” 
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That elder boy became the teacher of a child—the younger, and their 
entire brotherly affection is most touchingly given. Their sports are descri« 
bed with simplicity and beauty of painting. 


“ Their half.bower’d heads were seen 
Above the thicket, while the straggling flock 
Grazed near them, by their presence undisturbed :” 


But when the amusement of bathing is described, how does the father 
break forth—he sees them 


“ Floating, as still they float before mine eyes ;” 
but we must give the whole passage, for it is most moving. 


‘“* Together, with their father’s guiding aid, 
They clave the waters, while the sun rode high, 
And learn’d to breast the blue sea’s billowy swell 
Fearless, and with a passion sought the shore 
Floating, as still they float before mine eyes, 
Upon the sapphire bosom of the deep, 

With face upturn’d to heaven, or plunging free, 
Like dolphins in their play, beneath the wave 
That closed above them, and the circling rocks 
Rang with their joyous voices. °Twas the will 
Of God :—their art of safety was their snare ; 
And he, that look’d with trusting gladness on, 
Lived to lament the omen of their joy. 


*€ My heart is drown’d in softness, as again 
I see, I feel them present; their known looks 
And loved familiar shapes ; where’er I wend, 
In daylight, or the gloom of fading eve, 
Through peopled marts, and streets that thronging sound 
With hum of multitudes, and most, oh most !— 
Among the hills and hedge-rows, and near brooks 
Where sedges dip their verdure, and o’er heaths 
Sprinkled with yellow broom, whence far the range 
Of azure mountains, like a mist, appears 
Beyond the channel’d sea; and where, deep sunk 
In sleep’s o’erpowering heaviness, with eyes 
That, waking inward, view th’ external world, 
Its colour’d shadows and its moving forms, 
I still am doom’d to see—for ever there— 
For ever !—by my side and in my sight 
Th’ inseparable phantoms: they attend 
My rising up and lying down: pursue 
My steps, and flit around me with their bright, 
Yet shadowy, presence—uangels of the dead !” 


The individuality of each is nicely marked, and their mutual affection. 


“ T saw them—and that elder shapely boy, 
Tall for his years, and slender as the stem 
Of ’spiring pine ; and femininely soft 
With silken skin, and smooth and tapering hands, 
And lips of rose; the flexile, graceful hair 
Waved with light bend, as of a Roman youth ; 
And the arch’d brows, and lashes lengthening dark : 
In the clear eyes beam’d sweet th’ ingenuous mind, 
And frank simplicity and girlish love. 
Beside him, still beside him, one appear’d 
Of lower stature; his young limbs were cast 
In somewhat stronger mould: his visage still 
Retain’d the rounded form of infancy, 
And the vermilion glow’d upon his cheek, 
Type of robuster health: a deeper blue 
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Was in his eyes: and trains of serious thought, 
Manly and calm, would mark his steady glance : 
While mirthfulness oft revell’d in his smiles, 

As though the heart could not restrain the tide 
Of innocent delight, that gush’d at once 

In fulness of its joy ; and, whether smiles 
Play’d on his dimpled mouth, or glancing tears, 
Supprest by resolution, dimm’d his eye, 

The other smiled or sadden’d ; shared in all 
His joys or troubles, for their hearts were one.” 


Is it possible that such boys, so 
brought up—under the guidance of 
a “ father-friend,” should entertain 
one thought of cruelty in their 


hearts, or practise it in their sports ? 


Oh, no. The vice of cruelty is too 
often taught in infancy, by an unac- 
countable carelessness of parents on 
this point, and by inculcating a fero- 
cious horror of some of God’s crea- 
tures, even the most innocent. We 
well remember a scene that in our 
mere boyhood made an impression 
upon us that will never be effaced. 
A boy at school had stolen some of 
our books. The fact being ascer- 
tained, we took another boy with 


us, and went to his parents, with 
whom he then was, and demanded 
the books. The father and the mo- 
ther were sitting in the parlour; a 
younger child, about five orsix years 
of age, brought in a half-fledged 
bird, delighted with his prize. His 
amusement was to pluck off feather 
by feather from the creature, and 
throw it to the ceiling, bidding it 
fly, whilst the parents were lookin 

on, and a enjoying his ani- 
mation. Could those parents with 
reason complain, if that child lived 
to break their hearts? But hearts 
they had none. But these lovely 
boys had learned a different lesson— 


** They saw the gracious Father in his works, 
For they would listen to the book of life 
With solemn, gladden’d aspect : him they lov’d 
Ev’n in his meanest creatures ; reverenced him 
In the rook’s instinct and the emmet’s craft; 
The soothed familiar reptile fled them not ; 
The speckled toad beneath the bramble lay, 
His bright eye shining like a gem, nor shunn’d 
Their footstep ; and the brutal urchin shrank 
Rebuked, who, in their presence, sought to harm 


One creature that had life. 


The most opprest 


Or scorn’d to them were dearest; nor their mind 
Endured the dainty sophistry, that deem’d 

‘* «The chamber or refectory * a shrine 

Which no intruding worm may violate, 

But that his life was forfeit ; they had learnt 
Another lesson from their gentle hearts : 

And what their heart had taught them, no tame fear 
Of mocks from the unfeeling, nor the sight 

Of bold and base example, could repress : 

But, with an Abdiel pride, retorting scorn 


Of unintimidated innocence, 


They turn’d from the seducer or withstood. 


‘* Oh promise early blighted ! blasted hopes ! 
Crush’d germs of mortal excellence! oh ye 
Whom earth could not detain, but heaven required : 
Lost friends! dear, lost companions ! vanish’d feet, 
Whose traces are upon the hills and shores, 
Pursued, bewept, and linger’d on in vain ! 
Follow’d with upward-gazing agony 
From the bare mountains into opening clouds— 
Oh ! found of God, but oh! how lost to me!” 
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Omens! how natural to the af- 
flicted is the belief in omens. They 
_Jook back upon moments of endear- 
ment or of alarm, and most of ail, 
of fancied unkindnesses, and are 
sure to find out some character of 
warning. If, too, we say that this 
is the most poetical way of treating 
such a subject, what do we mean 
but that it is the most natural—the 
most true, if not to fact, to feeling. 
But who will say that there are no 


warnings, no omens? Surely not the 
Christian who believesin a particular 
providence, and who knows that not 
a sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out God's permission ; “ God speak. 
eth once, yea twice, and man perceiveth 
it not—in a dream, in the vision of the 
night.” And are there not day- 
dreams and visions, where the day 
of understanding is dark as night ? 
How was it with the foreboding 
heart of the mother! 


** The mind’s clear light 
Was darken’d for a season, and lone thoughts 
Of undefined emotion would obtrude, 
Seen in the sadness of the troubled eye 


That ever fixed on them.” 


The vision opens clearer as it approaches the fulfilment. This incident, 
told as it is, will reach every heart. Nought could give the alarmed mother 


a sense of security. 


‘“* And the sun gleaming in a diamond shower 
Upon the rippling waters, fail’d to soothe. 
Oh dim presage !—whence rose th’ o’ershadowing thought 
That fell upon her, when no fear disturb’d 
Their happy spirits, and the heaven and earth 
In like serenity were glad and calm ? 
Her look had wander’d where the grey church-tower 
Peer'd o’er the sea-crag’s verdant ridge ; there dwelt 
With mournful meaning, eloquent yet mute ; 
Then quick-averted, turn’d itself on me 
And them ; her thoughts were dark ; their very trace 
Has disappear’d ; but those two happy boys, 
Beneath whose steps all buoyancy and life, 
The springy hill-turf quiver’d as they flew, 
Rest side by side, within that grey church-tower.” 


The omen is progressive, the tem- 
porary absence, and late return of the 
elder, who had missed his way; the 
“ unquiet shock and troubled fear,” 


and the father’s “ thrill of inexplica- 
ble dread,” while on his search for 
him, are of awful boding, from slight 
events. 


‘¢ And in my tenderest place of memory still 

* Haunts the dear vision of that fleeted form, 

Then lingering anxious on the stair, and swift 

In fondness of abash’d preventing love 

To rush upon a father’s boding heart 

And falter out his welcome. Welcome more 

He ne’er shall hear ; that thou wast seeming lost 

Embitters this thy heavy loss indeed ; 

That thou wast dead and instantly alive 

Doth make thee doubly dead: portentous words 

A double loss, a double death was there! ” 


It comes again upon the vision fearfully. 





** T see them on the hills, th’ elastic air 
Of early autumn glowing on their cheeks, 
And tracing their young limbs: I hear them yet ; 
They shouted in their joy. Those hills no more 
Shall echo with their voices, nor the turf 
Spring to the pressure of their bounding feet. 
Upon the noon, the Sabbath noon, that shone 
To them the last, and harbinger’d the day 
Whose sun should set unheeded by their eyes, 
Perchance we wander’d to a place of graves, 
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Along the green-hill side : myself pass’d on, 
But sudden stood, surprised in solitude. 
Retracing, then, my steps, I saw the boy— 
I see him yet—with features rosy-flush’d, 
Reaching at berries on the brier-hid wall ; 
Such oft, in playful tribute, he would bring, 
A pastoral offering to his father’s hand : 
And on the midway hill the elder steop’d, 
Lingering at distance, as he cull’d the plants 
With which his bosom and his grasp were fill’d. 
The limit of their pleasant pilgrimage, 
Then, and alas! for ever !—so, with feign’d 
Parental chiding of delay, I named 
That spot their boundary ; the green range beyond 
Forbidden ; and they smiled upon my threat ; 
And up the hill, that rose full opposite 
The field of graves, we climb’d by rugged stones, 
Which, piled by rustic hands, had form’d a stair 
In the green mountain. They ascended up, 
And turning from those heaps of osier’d turf, 
Homes of the village dead, they raised their heads 
In the hill sunshine of the breezy heaven, 
Unconscious that their way was through the grave ; 
Their spirits summon’d ; and that mountain stair 
The steps that led to angels. Might I thus, 
Oh! might I tread on death and climb with them !” 


How beautiful is what follows— called them. They worshipped in 
the burst of grief had taken away the Temple, and not in vain. There 
with ithalfitsgloom—agleamofhope is a hand held out to save, to lead 
arises that it is God’s mercy that has them through the gate of death. 

** O pious youths! dear infants! that last eve 
Which spread before your earthly gaze its arch, 
Cluster’d with circling stars, beheld you tread 
The rural temple’s pavement, where ye sate, 

And watch’d the preacher’s lips that breath’d the word 
Of life, and heard the simple fervid strain 

Of village voices swell their Saviour’s praise. 

The summons found you there; e’en at the door 
God’s angel stood, and beckon’d you away.” 


The omen becomes fearfully visi- nearly drowned—but the father was 
ble on the “appointed day.” The present, and this thought recurring 
elder is even there, as if the waves to him afterwards makes him blame 
were impatient for their victims, himself thus— 


“ He was far, far away, 
Who should have saved, or drunk with them in death 
The bitter flood.” 


But the father did on that day save his child, and how naturally the mind 
hurries from that incident to the catastrophe. 


“ Mysterious Providence !—a shade e’en then 
Of peril hover’d round us: the recoil 
Of that fast-ebbing tide had borne him on: 
But at my voice-—for I had climb’d the rock, 
And, pale and hurried, in the name of God 
Implored him turn, he turn’d, and labouring stemm’d 
The stubborn ooze, and won his shoreward way, 
And panated in mine arms ; oh dear embrace! 
It was our last on earth !—I see him yet, 
His supple stripling limbs fresh from the brine ; 
So soon to welter underneath the wave, 
Hurl’d on the distant shores to which he spread 
His venturous arms, and in that warping stream 
Sunk low the head of him he died to save ; 
Embracing him in death, as life ; while seas 
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Were now their bed ; their slumber still and deep ; 
Their waking in the paradise of God.” 


The omen does not leave them meal was spread, but they came not. 
even after the fatalevent; beforethe One in whom they would have trust- 
knowledge of it reached them, the ed for their safety, the “simple Wil- 
omen crossed their path. Their liam,” their companion, 


** Cross’d by our casement with his passing shade.” 


We will not pursue the detail of the dire catastrophe. The omens 
were fulfilled. The description of the being made acquainted with the 
event is most graphic and thrilling. 


* Voices now, 
Low-mutter’d voices, throng’d around our calm 
And cheerful dwelling: gazing groups appear’d, 
Mysteriously inquisitive, yet sad, 
Before my threshold : as I issued forth, 
With the first pang of vague inquietude, 
A friend cross’d quick my path, who anxious sought 
Our dwelling: from his brow, his lifted hands, 
Convictien flash’d in horror ; and I rush’d 
Along the promontory side and look’d— 






























The two lines immediately suc- 
ceeding, though after a pause in the 
poem, are most rich in pathos and 
beauty. They tell a volume, a his- 
tory of grief—of a night, ages long 


We have before said, that Mr Elton 
occasionally reminded us of Dante. 
The very soul of that great poet is 
in those two lines. It would be 
impertinent to point out the exqui- 
site beauty of every word in these 
two lines; but who in reading them 
will not lay down the book and 
trace and dwell upon the innume- 
rable thoughts and pictures which 
they call up? Every word is preg- 
nant with the deepest feeling. 
“« That night”—the solemn, awful 
hour of that fatal day“ Zhe little 












Alas! on vacancy !—I saw alone 

The sea wide-rolling in its strength ; I saw 

Along pale line of tremulous light that spread 
Along the heaving waters—there, e’en there, 
They last were seen, who now were seen no more. 


** Tt hovers o’er me like a fearful dream, 
That dreadful, slow return ; the drear saloon 
With its excluded light, and, heard without, 
The lifted voice of weeping ; stranger forms, 
Compassionate and soft, with ministry 
Of female offices, and she, who wept 
Refusing comfort, since she wept in vain.” 


There isa very fine touch of nature in the infant with “little arms fet- 
tering his knees,” arousing him from his torpor—and the whisper to his 
heart, that he should “live to praise the God of consolation” — 

“© "Twas his hand 
That led thee to me, and that felt embrace 
Chid my despondence and assured my soul.” 


in agony, when the parent’s eyes 
saw nought but them weltering, or 
their places where they should have 
been—but they speak too vividly 
for us to attempt their feeling. 


‘* That night the little chamber where they lay, 
Fast by our own, was vacant, and was still.” 


chamber” —that endearing diminu- 
tive that encloses the most pre- 
cious jewels of the house within 
a casket—‘* Where they lay’’—Oh, 
what a history of wonted rest, and 
childhood dreams, and watching 
love of growth, and health, the night- 
ly and the morning prayer, the pre- 
sence, and the promise of all domes- 
tic happiness is read in these few 
simple words—“ Close by our own.” 
How home do these words come 
to the parent’s heart, expressive of 
the nearest and dearest, So far all 
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is the bygone history of love—bro- 
ken, severed, dissipated. For the 
spirit of all has its abode, its perpe- 
tuel home. But, broken as is the 
history, we must still go back to con- 
trast the happy past with the bitter 
present. That little chamber is va- 
cant—the imagination instantly fills 
up every vacant spot—the bed, the 
furniture, and objects of their sus- 
pended sport, and themselves warm, 


a moment they are gone. They are 
elsewhere—and where? under the 
cold wave—and tossed far, far from 
that little chamber, to a distant shore. 
It is then that we feel the spell of 
the words—* vacant—and was still.” 
Would we hear the awakening—the 
cheerful voices ? They are no more— 
the stillness is death. Is the angel 
of death departed, or lingers he still 
hovering about the “ surge” 








and enfolded in their sleep, and in 
‘** That foams and gurgles round these weedy rocks ?” 


The angel of death still lingers—but to strike. A friend, a kind and gene- 
rous friend, finds his death, from illness caught in his anxious search for the 
— That friend was the “ messenger of wo.” Of him thus speaks the 
author— 





* Suddenly 
Death struck thee in thy deed of charity; 
The green sod lies upon thy breast, and thou 
Already art, where I could wish to be.” 


Does the poem end here? No. The melodious verse flows on, and, like a 
river of wo, circling, re-seeks old haunts and scenes now endeared to me- 
mory. And parental affection is with it every where. Even the desolate 
house, that shall not be visited, is visited; for, against his purpose, even 
there he hastens in vision. 


‘© Our dwelling-house is desolate; this foot 
Shall ne’er re-pass the threshold which ye pass’d. 
Silence is in the walls that rang so late 
With your sweet laughter, and th’ unheeded bird 
Fiits round the chamber of your happy sleep. 

The plants ye Joved are wither’d like yourselves ; 
The wrecks and relics of your curious search, 
Gleanings from fields and woods, the air and streams, 
The weed, the fossil, and the insect’s wing, 
Remain—the records of your innocent tastes, 
Remembrances of days of happiness 

That never can return: your pen’s known trace— 
The limnings of your pencil’s opening skill— 

Oh thought of agony! are those then all, 

All that are left me of your lovely selves?” 


Again he is on his search. 


“ There is a spot that haunts me when alone ; 
Nay, ev’n amidst the moving multitude.” 


It is here with an intense desire he had watched the happy group of child- 
ren—* the little Mary leaning on the elder’s hand’”’—seeking the thicket. 
We cannot forbear, though we have quoted largely, giving the following 
part of this description. 


“<I saw them all, by casual circumstance 

Thus drawn together; and I gazed on those 

Who were my sole society, who form’d 

The circle where all earth’s felicities 

Were center’d ; and the fulness of my heart 

Gush’d forth to look upon them, all, at once, 

Within my view, a family of love ; 

Their virtues and their beauties budding fresh 

With promise. On that evening I had felt 

Intense desire to meet and see them thus 
VOL. XXXVILI, NO, CCXLII, 3B 
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All gather'd in my sight; and therefore gain’d 
The rising hill, whence I might trace the path 
By which they sought the thickets. Never more 
That sight shall bless my vision ; nor the sound 
Of those united voices make the mead 

Echo the jubilee of childhood joy. 

I saw not the slow peril, that e’en then 

Rose from the horizon, like a man’s dim hand, 
To fling its blackness o’er my star of life ; 

Heard not the stifled step of death, that hung 
Close on our rural haunts ; pass’d stealthily 
Within the social chamber, and kept watch 
Beside the couch of guileless sleep. Oh fields 
Of flowery verdure! thou unclouded sun 

Rolling in brightness, and thou concave heaven 
Biue with serenest air! hills, rocks, and shores ! 
When shall I close mine eyes and see you not? 
The everlasting mountains are a weight 

Upon my spirit, for the feet I loved 

Have prest them; and their flitting shadows pass 
Before me and around; the sea and earth 
Borrow their motions, and their voices fill 

The sounds of breezes and of rivulets: 

Oh could I close this mock’d and weary gaze, 
Shake off the burthen of this beauteous earth, 
And hide me from their shadow, where themselves 
Lie, side by side, within that sealed vault, 
Wrapt in their blessed slumber ! ” 


A particular spot where he had read with them then rushes upon his me- 
mory; he describes it, and then adds, 





‘¢ So pleasantly 
They turn’d the classic page. The page is closed ; 
The book unopened rests, a mystery, 

A sign, and a memorial. He that saw 

Those sunny features and those azure eyes, 

Looks on them still in vision; but for him 

The letter’d dead converse in vain; the face 

Of nature smiles in vain; there is a shroud 

Upon the sun; a blank throughout the rich 

And beautified creation: the blue hills 

And undulating waters, wafting life 

And fragrance, and the joyous sounds that ring 
Among the thickets and the craggy dales, 

Are images and echoes that are gone; 
Remember’d, not possest ; a scene of dreams 
From which the heart is shut ; from which it turns, 
Lest it should open springs of bitterness ; ~ 
The paradise is there, but still beyond / 

There is a gulf betwixt: I may not pass 

And taste the pleasure of that genial earth, 

And feel the balm of yon embracing heaven.” 





The conclusion is perfect, both as a 
picture and as amoral. It is a win- 
try scene; the view is from St Vin- 
cent’s rocks, Clifton. It is painted 
with all the discrimination of a skil- 
ful painter. The view encloses the 
now almost sacred haunts of the 
childhood and boyhood of those dear 
ones lost ; paints, too, a father’s com- 


Upon a scene of wintry dreariment, 


panionship. Though in the time of 
winter, the recollections are of sum- 
mer. Is there, then, despondency ? 
No. Whilst all below is of darkness, 
dreariness, and death, there is above 
a light, as from heaven, that turns 
the thoughts to pious adoration—to 
the consolation of a Christian. 


“ Now I look 
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Pale, leafless, herbless, cold; on that black stream, 
Black from o’erpowering white, the very barks, 
And they, the living beings, that propel 

Their sullen, siuggish motion, darkling move, 

As if the nether Acheron rolled.on 

Its tide before me, and a ghostly fleet 


Sail’d on its ebon current. 


Oh most strange 


And most congenial picture ; death is there— 
Death is before my vision; death within 

My heart; but, as I lift my saddening eyes, 

The tops of those tall cliffs are tinged with light 
As it were gold, and on my left, the sky 

Is one clear space of azure, where the sun, 

A broaden’d orb, in ruddy splendour hangs, 

About to drop beyond the western hills ; 

Making the whiten’d banks and woodlands brown, 
The clear black current, and the darksome barks, 
More desolate from contrast, yet to all 

Yielding a glory and sublime relief 

With mingled gorgeous imagery of light, 

Though solemn still and chasten’d with the gloom 
Of desolation. How the mind, effused 

Out of itself, communicates the hue 

Of its own subtle spirit to the forms 

Of outward things, and makes the woods and streams 
Respond to its discourse, and character 

Their feature by its passion! I beheld 

A grave of waters, deepening dark and still 
Beneath me, and above, the tinging gleam 

Of light from heaven; the resurrection’s dawn 
Gilding the funeral vault; and, in the sun, 

The Christian's rest of glory; light and strength 
In his decline—the earnest of his rise!” 





MEMOIRS OF LUTHER. 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF, 


AND EDITED BY M. MICHELET (CHIEF OF THE HISTORIC SECTION OF THE 
ARCHIVES OF FRANCE). 


Tue gentleman who has underta- 
ken the very useful and important 
labour of translating and arranging 
the papers which compose the vo- 
lumes before us, and of introducing 
them to the public, has every claim 
that literary merit, and alife devoted 
to seriousand ennobling pursuits, can 
give to a large space himself in our 
pages. The absorbing interest, how- 
ever, of the subject on whichhe treats 
inthe work now under our considera- 
tion, precludes us from the gratifica- 
tion of making his own distinguished 
deserts known on the present occa- 
sion to our readers. It must suffice 
to remind them that M. Michelet is 
the author of a history of the Roman 
Republic, and of two volumes (to be 
continued) of a history of France. 
Both of these works display immense 
erudition, not merely derived from 
the beaten high-roads of historic re- 
search, but also from the excursive 
enquiries of the poet and the anti- 


. 


quarian. But unfortunately for M. 
Michelet’s reputation, he seems ever 
to have been questioning rather the 
disembodied spirit than the palpable 
facts of history. He has been in the 
habit of summoning before him as 
good historic matter, the fables, 
symbols, legends, and superstitions 
of past times, and has endeavoured 
to extract from them the secret phi- 
losophic meaning, which, he will 
have it, they enfold. This has ren- 
dered him obscure, and has hinder- 
ed him from acquiring that popu- 
larity which many who possess not 
the tithe of his genius and attain- 
ments daily obtain. Every one, 
nevertheless; can perceive that his 
productions give evidence of sur- 
prising learning, eloquence, and la- 
bour, and of a vivid and potent fancy 
and power of reason, which—albeit 
they deal chiefly with unmanageable 
abstraction—exhibit an intellect of 
the highest order. M. Michelet is im 
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his private character completely a 
hermit of knowledge. ‘Though a 
very young man, he keeps himself 
quite apart from the distractions of 
leasure and agitations of politics. 
He lives in an obscure and retired 
part of Paris, and devotes his days 
and nights to conscientious study 
and labour. It is not at all beside 
our present purpose to notice the 
characteristics of mind and conduct 
of the author before us. When a life 
of Luther is given to the world, and 
that by a Frenchman and a Roman 
Catholic, one naturally enquires into 
the habits of thought and life of the 
person from whom such a commu- 
nication proceeds. This enquiry in 
the present instance meets with a 
satisfactory answer. M. Michelet 
has himself informed us why he 
broke off from his historical research- 
es to devote his time to an examina- 
tion into Christianity: “ In the mid- 
dle,” he says, “ of the Roman history 
I met with Christianity in its origin ; 
half through the history of France, I 
encountered it aged and decrepid. 
Proceeding a little farther, I meet it 
again. To whatever quarter I turn, 
it is before me ; it bars my way, and 
forbids me to pass on.” A serious 
conviction of the importance of this 
subject is thus the sound preparation 
which M. Michelet has brought to 
the compilation of the interesting 
memoirs now on our table. 

These memoirs are composed al- 
together of letters and papers written 
by Luther himself, and give us a 
complete picture of the man as he 
was in life. Hitherto the too com- 
mon idea of the great reformer’s cha- 
racter has been that it was a mere 
compound of violence and rugged- 
ness. These traits have been made 
so prominent, that the finer lines of 
his portrait have been completely 
shaded from sight. If, in fact, we 
knew nothing of Dr Johnson but his 
occasional bursts of savage and un- 
couth manners, we should not have 
a more erroneous impression of him 
than is generally entertained of Lu- 
ther. Another reason of our mis- 
conception is, that we too often ho- 
nour mere daintiness of mind with 
the names of delicacy, sensibility 
humanity, virtue; whilst the rough 
exterior and the passionate expres- 
sion, smack, to the taste of drawing- 
room, fashionable, élite society, 
whence opinions are usually circu- 


Memoirs of Luther. 
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lated, only of brutality aad ferocity 

Perhaps, however, the finest, rich. 
est, and most generous species of 
character is that which presents to 
the dainty the most repulsive surface, 
Within the rough rind the feelings 
are preserved unsophisticated, ro- 
bust, and healthy. The noli me tan« 
gere outside keeps off that insidious 
swarm of artificial sentimentalities 
which taint, and adulterate, and 
finally expel all natural and vigor- 
ous emotions from withinus. The 
idea of a perfect man has always 
been figured forth in our minds by 
the emblem of the lion coming out 
of the lamb, and the lamb coming 
out of the lion. Of this description 
of character was Luther. Nothing 
could exceed his submissiveness and 
humility when a choice was left him 
whether to be humble or daring; but 
when conscience spoke, no other 
consideration was for a moment at- 
tended to, and he certainly did then 
shake the forest in his magnificent 
ire. But if we behold him one mo- 
ment, to use his own quotation from 
scripture, pouring contempt upon prin- 
ces, and highly raging against the 
highest upon earth, we see him the 
next in his familiar correspondence 
a poor, humble, afflicted man, not 
puffed up with pride at the great 
things be had accomplished, but ra- 
ther struck down by a sense of his 
own unworthiness. As to his vio- 
lence, it was part of his mission to 
be violent, and those who lay it to 
his charge as blameworthy, seem to 
us not to accuse him, but to accuse 
Providence. Not to have been vio- 
lent, would in him have been not to 
have been in earnest. And here it 
must be observed, that his violence 
was only verbal ; it was merely the 
rousing voice to awaken Europe 
from the lethargy of ages. In his 
opinions and views he was the most 
moderate of all the reformers. In his 
coarseness, however, his low origin 
certainly speaks out, yet there is 
something sublime in the peasant 
(the miner’s son) dragging popes and 
kings into his wrestling ring, and 
handling them with as much rough- 
ness and as little ceremony as he 
would a hobnailed clown from a 
country market-place. But let us 
follow him into private life. Here it 
is that we shall best learn to appre- 
ciate him. We will not dwell upon 
his constant contentment in poverty, 
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and his contempt for riches, because 
this is the characteristic of almost all 
great men who are really wortlf 
more than gold can procure them ; 
but his long unbroken friendship 
with Melancthon—a character so 
opposite to his own, and in some re- 
spects so superior, as he was the 
first to acknowledge himself—has al- 
ways struck us as a proof that he 
possessed much sweetness and gen- 
tleness of disposition. Envy or jea- 
lousy never interrupted for a mo- 
ment the fraternal affection that sub- 
sisted between these great men. Of 
those passions indeed Luther seems 
not to have been susceptible. Nei- 
ther did personal ambitioncome near 
him. Though he had so many titles 
to it, he never claimed the supre- 
macy over his contemporary refor- 
mers. Notwithstanding the great 
things he had performed, he gave 
himself no air of grandeur or import- 
ance. He seemed to consider him- 
self as a common man among com- 
mon men. He was Doctor Martin 
Luther, and nothing more. There 
was asimplicity and commonness in 
his habits and conversation which 
contrasts wonderfully with the 
mighty revolution he brought about. 
This simplicity, we were going to 
say, shows his native greatness, but 
we correct ourselves, and add, that 
it exhibits that apostolic frame of 
mind which all the messengers of 
God, from Moses downwards, have 
displayed. Such men are moulded 
at once by the hand that sends them. 
The accidents of this world have no 
power (as they have upon others) to 
change or modify their moral con- 
formation. There is a oneness, a 
wholeness, an uncompoundedness of 
character in these elect instruments; 
on their moral frame is chiselled by 
the divine finger one idea, and one 
only—and that external to their 
earthly condition. Hence was be- 
gotten the simplicity and homeliness 
of Luther’s walk in life. Had he 
acted the great man he would have 
proved that he was not the apostle. 
The frank, popular, coarse,and some- 
what peasant-bearing which marked 
him, has made him the hero of the 
populace to this day in Germany. 
What is also remarkable in a man of 
his indubitable and profound piety 
is, that he had no sanctified airs, no 
austerity. On the contrary he loved 
painting, music, singing, and decent 
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conviviality. We wishindeed it were 
not considered necessary now-a- 
days to assume a peculiar solemnity, 
a peculiar formality of manners, as 
a badge of piety. Nothing makes so 


many hypocrites as this. The pious 
man should endeavour to avoid as 
much as possible the external mani- 
festations of his piety, all that can be 
imitated without being realized. In 
this matter Luther was a perfect 
model. We feel thoroughly con- 
vinced that all which he possessed 
was real, precisely because there was 
no show, no parade whatever of 
sanctity about him. In his family, 
and among his neighbours, he was 
jovial, affectionate, debonnaire. His 
piety was not put on him, but broke 
out of him. It flowed in a mingled 
stream with his everyday life and 
conversation. The gravel and the 
gold rolled together in the rich chan- 
nel of his mind, and he made no 
effort to exhibit only the one and to 
conceal the other. 

We shall now proceed to our ex- 
tracts, and in these we shall avoid as 
much as may be those which allude 
to the early controversies of the Re- 
formation, concerning which the 
world has long since made up its 
mind, and shall give merely such as 
exhibit the character, and touch up- 
on the most interesting passages of 
the life of the reformer. Our first 
shall be from a letter wherein here- 
capitulates the extraordinary events 
of his life : *‘ lhave often conversed,” 
he writes, “with Melancthon, and 
have related to him the history of my 
whole life from point to point. I am 
the son of a peasant; my father, 
my grandfather, and great grandfa- 
ther, were mere peasants. My fa- 
ther went to Mansfeld, and there 
became a miner. 1 was born there. 
That Ishould afterwards become a 
bachelor, a doctor, &c., was that 
written in the stars? WhenlI made 
myself a monk I astonished every 
one; when I changed the brown bon- 
net for another, anew surprise. This 
indeed vexed my father, and dis- 
pleased him much. I afterwards 
dragged about the Pope by the hair 
of his head, and then married an es- 
caped nun, and have had children. 
Who could have seen all these things 
in the stars? who could have an- 
nounced such strange events to me 
beforehand ?” 

The boyhood of Luther was mark- 
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ed with the most extreme poverty. 
His father, instead of making him 
work in the mines, sent him to 
school, but it appears that he sub- 
sisted at this time partly by charity, 
indeed by begging. ‘Let no one 
despise before me,” he writes in af- 
ter life, “those poor people who go 
singing from door to door, and ask- 
ing panem propter Deum. also have 
been a poor beggar. I have received 
bread at the doors of many houses, 
particularly at Eisenach, my dear 
town.” 

For his father he always enter- 
tained the most filial affection and 
respect, and writes as follows to 
Melancthon, when announcing the 
death of his humble parent: “ It is 
a duty of piety in me to weep for 
him in whom the father of mercy 
gave me a father, who, by his la- 
bour and sweat nourished and form- 
ed me such as am, little as that is. 
Certainly I rejoice that he lived till 
now, and saw the light of truth. 
Blessed be God through all eternity 
for all his councils and decrees ! 
Amen!” 

A terrible accident was the cause 
of Luther's becoming a monk. One 
of his friends was struck dead by a 
flash of lightning at his side. At the 
instant he made a vow to St Anne to 
make himself a monk if he survived. 
He fulfilled his.vow, though he de- 
clares that he felt no vocation for the 
monastic state. His father was not, 
till two years after, reconciled to the 
determination of his son, but at the 
end of that time assisted at his ordi- 
nation, and putinto his hand all the 
money he had been able to save by 
his hard labour, twenty florins. 

Here is the place to speak of these 
terrible temptations which Luther 
suffered, and which form so promi- 
nent a feature in his life. On one 
occasion he declares himself to have 
experienced so keen and so long 
continued an anguish that he neither 
ate, drank, or slept for fourteen days 
and nights. We may readily imagine 
at least that he was so absorbed in his 
affliction as hardly to know what he 
did mechanically, and to have been 
insensible of the distressed repose 
which must nevertheless have come 
upon him. It is remarkable that all 
our great awakeners in religion have 
had a depth of experience in the spi- 
ritual reachings of our nature which 


others can scarcely comprehend. It 
is true the great tension of abstract- 
ed thoughts from which this arises 
often threatens to unseat the reason, 
and generally leaves behind it some 
ravaged spot in the intellect. But 
such is the misery of our moral con- 
dition, that it requires a violent 
wrench, almost a disorganization of 
the mind, to loose it from its stubborn 
holdings on the earth, and give it its 
original upward direction. So that 
where true wisdom is, there is usual- 
ly some staring folly to mock at it. 
Luther is a striking example of this. 
He could not believe in God without 
having grinning devils to mow and 
gibber at hiscreed. He thus writes 
of the temptation he experienced in 
the monastery. “ Ah! if St Paul lived 
at present how I should wish to know 
what sort of temptation he experien- 
ced. His thorn in the flesh was not 
what the Papists imagine. Oh no, it 
was something greater than the des- 
pair caused by sin. It was the temp- 
tation spoken of in the Psalm ; ‘my 
God, my God, why hast thou forsa- 
ken me.’ As if the Psalmist would 
say, you are my enemy without a 
cause, and like Job—I am neverthe- 
less just and innocent. I am sure 
that the book of Job isa true history, 
of which a poem was afterwards 
made. Jerome and the other fathers 
have had their temptations, but these 
were nothing in comparison to those 
which assault the soul,—when the 
messenger of Satan strikes with his 
Jists.’ He tells us afterwards how 
these horrible thoughts here alluded 
to were appeased. “In studying the 
epistles of St Paul, I had a violent 
desire to know the scope of St Paul’s 
argument in his letterto the Romans. 
One single expression stopped me. 
Justitia Dei revelatur in illo. hated 
this word, Justitia Dei, because, ac- 
cording to the doctors, I had under- 
stood it to mean active justice, by 
which God is just, and punishes the 
unjust and sinners. I hated this just 
God, the punisher of sinners. But 
as I meditated on these words day 
and night, ‘ The justice of God is re- 
vealed in him, as it is written the just 
shall live by faith, God had at last 
pity on me; I understood the justice 
of God (translated in our Bible more 
correctly, ‘righteousness’) was that 
by which by the gift of God the just 
lived, that is to say, faith. I from 
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that moment felt myself, as it were, 
new born, and I seemed to enter 
through open gates into paradise.” 

We have quoted the above passa- 
ges because on the trouble and solu- 
tion of the question they speak of 
hinged all the after career of Luther. 
We must see him now at Rome. 
“ When I arrived,” he says, “I fell 
on my knees, lifted my hands to 
heaven, and exclaimed, ‘ Hail ! holy 
Rome, sanctified by the holy mar- 
tyrs, and by their blood which has 
been shed here!’” In his fervour, 
he says, he visited every sacred 
place, saw all, believedall. Buthe 
soon perceived that he believed 
alone. Christianity seemed utterly 
forgotten in the capital of the Chris- 
tian world. The warlike fiery Ju- 
lius IL. was then Pope, and this fa- 
ther of the faithful breathed nothing 
but blood and ruin. To speak of 
grace and the inefficacy of works 
to this singular priest, who has been 
represented by Michael Angelo as 
destroying Bologna by his benedic- 
tions, would have been an absurd 
contradiction of sense. In the church- 
es, too, Luther could not find the 
consolation of a good mass. The 
Italian priests made a scandalous 
parade of their infidelity. In conse- 
crating the host they used to say, 
“ panis es et panis manebis.” “1 would 
not,” says Luther, “ for an hundred 
thousand florins have missed see- 
ing Rome” (and he repeats these 
words three times). “I should have 
feared that I might have done injus- 
tice to the Pope.” 

The gradual steps by which Lu- 
ther arrived at the conviction that 
Popery was anti-Christian are well 
known, but his conscientious hesita- 
tions, his extreme submissiveness to 
the Pope and Cardinals in the be- 
ginning, which would even have 
been abject if it had not sprung from 
a conscience afraid to transgress the 
line of duty, has not been apprecia- 
ted. His subsequent violence has 
been trumpeted abroad as something 
very scandalous, but his lukewarm 
censurers have failed to perceive that 
both violence and submission arose 
in him from the same sources—con- 
science. Of hissubmissiveness, we 
have, besides his first letters to the 
Pope and other instances, the fol- 
lowing example. When summoned 


to Augsbourg; he had an interview . 
with the Archbishop of Trent, of 
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which he gives the following account. 
“‘ At the expiration of three days, the 
Archbishop of Trent arrived. I came 
before him in all humility. I fell at 
his feet, prostrating myself on the 
earth, no remained there till he had 
ordered me to rise three times. This 
pleased him much, and gave him 
hopes that I mightretract. But when 
I returned to him the next day, I re- 
fused to do so in the slightest parti- 
cular. He then said to me, ‘ Do you 
think the Pope cares about Ger- 
many? Do you think the princes 
will defend you with arms and ar- 
mies? Certainly they will not. 
Where, then, will you find refuge ?’ 
* Under the heaven,’ I replied.” 

The next public arena he a . 
ed on was Leipsic, where he had 
been challenged by Doctor Eck to 
defend his doctrines. We only men- 
tion this well-known polemical com- 
bat which took place there, as it 
gives us occasion to quote the fol- 
lowing letter which Luther was obli- 
ged to address to the Elector of Sax- 
ony, praying him to furnish him with 
two surplices before he could ap- 
pear with decency before his anta~ 
gonist. ‘I beg,” he says, “ of your 
electoral grace to have the goodness 
to buy for me a white surplice and 
a blackone. The white one I hum- 
bly ask for. As for the black one, 
your highness owes it me; fortwo 
or three years ago you promised it 
to me; and Pfeffinger loosens the 
strings of his purse so unwillingly, 
that | have been obliged to procure 
one for myself. I humbly beg your 
highness,who thought that the Psaém- 
ster merited a black surplice, to ad- 
judge a white one to St Paul.” 

Although the great act of Luther’s 
life—his appearance before the diet 
of Worms—is better known than 
any other event of his career, we 
cannot pass over so important a 
passage in his life. To all Protest- 
ants it must be perpetually interest- 
ing, and the accounts we cal now 
furnish have not been hitherto, we 
believe, published. We will first 
take the description of his proces- 
sion to Worms from the pen of an 
enemy. “ A charivt,” it says, “ was 
prepared for him in the form of a 
closed litter. Around him were 
many learned personages, the prevét 
Jonas, the doctor Schurf, and the 
theologian Amsdorff, &c. &¢. Where- 
ever he passed, there was a great 
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concourse of people. In the hotelle- 
ries was good cheer, joyous liba- 
tions, and even music. Luther him- 
self, to draw all eyes upon him, 
played the harp like another Or- 
pheus. Although the safe-conduct 
of the Emperor prohibited him 
from preaching on his route, he 
preached at Erfurtb, and on the day 
of Quasimodi had his sermon pub- 
lished.” Another account, from a 
friendly hand, says—“ Martin is of 
a middling height. Cares and stu- 
dies have made him so thin, that 
one may count all the bones in his 
body. He is, nevertheless, in all 
the force and verdure of his age. 
His voice is clear and piercing. 
Powerful in his doctrine, admirable 
in his knowledge of the Scriptures, 
he can recite almost all its verses, 
one after the other. He is never at 
a loss, and has at his disposition a 
world of thoughts and words (sylva 
ingens verborum et rerum). In his 
conversation he is agreeable and 
easy. There is nothing hard or 
austere in his air. He even suffers 
himself to enjoy.the pleasures of 
life. In society he is gay, pleasing, 
unembarrassed, and preserves a per- 
fect serenity of countenance, in 
spite of the atrocious menaces of 
his adversaries. It is difficult to 
believe that this man could under- 
take such great things without the 
divine protection.” Luther himself 
has given us a most interesting re- 
cital of what took place at the Diet, 
from which we give the following 
extracts :—“ When I had arrived at 
Oppenheim, near Worms, Master 
Bucer came to me, and persuaded 
me not to enter into the city. Se- 
glapian, the confessor of the Empe- 
ror, had told him, that if I entered 
Worms, I should be burnt alive. 
These wretches gave out these me- 
naces, that I might be deterred from 
making my appearance ; for if I had 
delayed three days, my safe-con- 
duct would have been no longer 
good, the gates would have been 
shut upon me, I should not have 
been heard, and have been con- 
demned tyrannically. I advanced, 
then, in the simplicity of my heart; 
and when I was in sight of the city, 
I wrote to Spalatin, to tell him I had 
arrived, and to ask him where I was 
to lodge. They were astonished at 
my unforeseen arrival; for they 
thought that I should have remain- 


ed without, arrested by terror. 
Two of the nobles, the Lord of 
Hersfeld, and John Schott, came to 
me by order of the Elector of Sax. 
ony, and conducted me to their 
own apartments ; but no prince 
came to see me. Only the counts 
and nobles looked at me very ear- 
nestly. The Pope had written to 
the Emperor not to observe the 
safe-conduct. The bishops urged 
him in the same sense; but the 
princes and the states would not 
consent. All this drew upon me 
great consideration. My enemies, 
indeed, were more afraid of me than 
I was of them. The next day after 
my atrival, at four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon, the master of ceremonies 
of the empire, and the herald who 
had accompanied me from Wittem- 
berg, came to conduct me to the 
Hotel de Ville. They led me through 
secret passages, to avoid the great 
crowds which were assembled in 
the public ways. Inspite, however, 
of this precaution, a great concourse 
accompanied me to the gate of the 
Hotel de Ville. Many had mounted 
to the tops of the houses, to see me 
pass. When I had entered into the 
hall, many lords came up to me, and 
addressed me in words of encou- 
ragement. ‘ Be intrepid,’ said they; 
‘ speak like a man; fear not those 
who can kill the body, but have no 
power over the soul.’—‘ Monk,’ said 
the famous Captain George Frunds- 
berg, putting his hand upon my 
shoulder, ‘ take care; you are in 
more peril than any of us have ever 
been: but if you are on the good 
road, God will not abandon you.’ 
My examination was begun by Dr 
Eck, the official of the Bishop of 
Treves. ‘ Martin,’ said he, ‘ you 
are summoned here to say if you 
acknowledge the books placed upon 
the table.’ After [ had acknowledged 
them, he demanded again, ‘ Will 
you now disavow them.’ I replied, 
‘My very gracious lord Emperor, 
some of these my writings are books 
of controversy, in which I attack my 
adversaries. Others are books of 
instruction and of doctrine. In the 
latter, I can and will retract no- 
thing, for they contain the word of 
God. As to my books of contro- 
versy, if I have been too violent 
against any one, I am willing to al- 
low myself to be convinced of it, 
provided time is accorded me to re- 
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flect.’” We regret that we cannot 
give the whole of the simple and 
most graphic narration of Luther of 
one of the most deeply interesting 
and important scenes that was ever 
acted before a human audience. 
We must content ourselves with a 
few of the concluding passages. 
“ The last and third part of my 
books,” continued Luther, “ is of a 
polemical nature. I avow that I have 
been often more violent and bitter 
than suits my religion and my robe. 
But I give not myself out for a 
saint. It is not my life which is in 
discussion before you, but the doc- 
trine of Jesus Christ. Nevertheless, 
it is not fitting that I should even 
make any retraction here; for I 
should by so doing approve of the 
tyranny and impiety which have 
ravaged the church of God. Iam 
but a man; I cannot defend my 
doctrine otherwise than did my di- 
vine Saviour. When he was smit- 
ten by the officer of the high- priest, 
he said, ‘ If I have spoken evil, bear 
witness of the evil.’ If, then, the 
Lord himself demanded to be inter- 
rogated, and that by a wicked slave, 
how much more should I, who am 
but dust and ashes, and who may 
deceive myself easily, claim the 
liberty of justifying my doctrine. 
If the testimony of Scripture is 
against me, I will retract with all 
my heart, and be the first to throw 
my books into the fire.” After this 
discourse, the orator of the Empe- 
ror rose and said, that what had been 
decided by councils could not be 
called into doubt. He demanded, 
in consequence, a simple and un- 
conditional retraction. Luther then 
rose again, and concluded with 
these words :—“ Since your impe- 
rial majesty and your highnesses 
demand of me a brief and simple 
reply, I will give you one which has 
neither teeth nor horns. If I am 
not convinced by the holy Scrip- 
tures, or by other reasons clear and 
incontestable (for I will yield nei- 
ther to Pope nor councils, who have 
often erred), I neither can nor will 
revoke any thing. The testimonies 
I have cited have not been, and 
cannot be refuted. My conscience 
isa prisoner in the word of God. 
No one should be counselled to act 
against his conscience. Here I am. 
I cannot act otherwise. May God 
help me! Amen.” The last clause 
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of this passage he uttered in his 
native German, the rest of his dis- 
course having been delivered in 
Latin. Since the time when St 
Paul justified his doctrine before 
King Agrippa, no human being has 
cut sv simple, so noble, and there- 
fore so sublime a figure as did Lu- 
ther at the Diet of Worms. 

We must now pass over many large 
spaces of Luther’s life. We do this 
with regret, for there is not a single 
page in the volume before us from 
which we do not feel tempted to ex- 
tract something. After our hero re- 
former had been carried off to Wart- 
bourg, by his good friend the Elector, 
to put him beyond the reach of his 
enemies, and from which place he 
dates his letters from the region of 
the air, from the region of the birds, 
or from the mountain of the isle of 
Patmos, he was recalled to Wittem- 
berg by the alarming character 
which the reform began to take in 
the hands of Carlostad, of the de- 
magogue theologians, the breakers 
of images, the Anabaptists, and 
others. Luther strenuously oppo- 
sed these men, and in nothing did 
his moderation and powerful sense 
appear so much as in the advice he 
gave concerning them. “ Take 
care,” he says, in a letter to Me- 
lancthon, “ that our prince does not 
stain his hands in the blood of the 
new prophets. It is with the word 
we must combat, with the word we 
must conquer; it is with the word 
we must destroy that which they 
have raised up by force and vio- 
lence. I condemn only by the 
word. He that believes, let him 
believe and follow; he that believes 
not, let him not believe, and go on 
his way. No one should be con- 
strained to the faith or the things of 
the faith, By the word alone we 
must persuade. I condemn images 
but by the word—not that they 
should be burnt, but that no one 
should put confidence in them.” 
In another letter, he shows that 
he carried the spirit of modera- 
tion, and conciliation, even farther. 
When alluding to the reform just 
introduced into Brandenbourg, and 
the objection of the Elector to sup- 
press exterior ceremonies, he writes 
—* As to processions and other ex- 
ternal things, which your prince will 
not abolish, this is my advice,—If 
he allows you to preach the gospel of 
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Jesus Christ purely, and without 
human additions, to suppress the 
adoration of saints and masses for 
the dead, to renounce holy water, 
and not to carry the holy sacra- 
ment in processions, let him have 
all the ceremonies he likes—carry a 
cross of gold or of silver—wear a 
surplice and a hood of velvet, of 
silk, of cloth, or whatever he 
chooses; if your prince is not con- 
tent with one surplice, put on three, 
like the high-priest Aaron, who put 
on three robes, one over another, all 
splendid, all magnificent; if his 
electoral grace is not content with 
one procession, made with parade 
and song, let him have seven at 
once, like the children of Israel 
going seven times round the walls 
of Jericho, shouting and blowing 
trumpets; and if it amuses his 
grace, Jet him open the march him- 
self, and dance before the others to 
the sound of sackbut, harp, dulci- 
mer, cymbal, and all sorts of instru- 
ments: I shal! not oppose it. These 
things add nothing to, and take no- 
thing from the gospel. If I could 
only have brought the Pope and his 
adherents to this, how thankful I 
should have been to God! Truly, 
if the Pope had yielded thus far, he 
might have told me to wear what- 
ever he would, and I would have 
worn it to please him.” 

If we were not quite sure that the 
volumes from which we are extract- 
ing will, in the course of a very short 
time, be translated into English, we 
should feel it quite impossible to 
pass over those chapters which treat 
of Church Government, of monastic 
vows, and the war of the peasants 
which broke out at an early stage of 
the Reformation. The wisdom and 
eloquence of Luther on these sub- 
jects are most remarkable. He makes 
it evident that he was not carried 
away by that spirit which has been 
since called the “ spirit of the age,” 
and which always means criminal 
excess, although it is considered at 
the actual period the height of virtue 
to follow its impulses, but wrote and 
judged—albeit with his accustomed 
energy—with the temperance, mode- 
ration, and judiciousness of a spec- 
tator rather than an actor. It is re- 
markable, that although Luther was, 
if ever one existed, an advocate of 
popular rights, and the people's cham- 
pion against the tyranny of the high 
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and mighty, he is yet the sternest 
reprobater of revolt and insurrection 
that ever lived; he says, “ I think 
that all the peasants ought to perish 
rather than the princes and magis- 
trates” (princes and magistrates 
whom he has just before taxed and 
taunted in the bitterest language for 
their cruel oppressions), “ because 
the peasants take the sword without 
the divine authority. No pity, no 
tolerance, is due to the peasants 
but the indignation of God and of 
men. They should be treated like 
mad dogs.” 

The last great controversy Luther 
entered into was with Erasmus, on 
the great question of free will and 
predestination. Without entering 
ourselves into this high and myste- 
rious matter, in which all disputants 
—whilst they bring, each in his own 
sense, positive and conclusive proofs 
to bear them out in their respective 
views — must be foiled; we will 
merely notice one singularity which 
attends it, viz. those who deny free 
will in man (the small number), 
which denial, in logic, destroys moral 
responsibility, are almost invariably 
the most scrupulous, strict, and 
pure in their lives; whilst those who 
deny predestination (the great majo- 
rity), which, in logic, is a denial of 
the existence of God, are, with many 
exceptions certain! y—the irreligious 
and the reprobate. It has always 
struck us that the two adverse pro- 
positions must both be admitted as 
positively true, though our reason 
is insufficient to reconcile them toge- 
ther. The point where they meet 
and are reconciled is alone hidden 
from us. Except in this particular, 
the double proof of the respective 
truth of each is complete. The two 
truths seem to be the two great 
chains of human destiny, the ex- 
treme ends of which descend to 
earth, while their summits reach to 
heaven, and the link that unites them 
is covered by the upholding hand of 
God. Instead, however, of entering 
further into this matter, we will give 
a most interesting letter from Luther 
to Erasmus, whilst they were yet 
friends. This letter gives a good 
mgt Hy of the character and ge- 
nius of the person to whom it is ad- 
dressed, and is as follows: “ I have 
been a long time without writing to 
you, my dear Erasmus. I expected 
that you, the greatest of the two, 
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would have first broken silence. I 
thought even that charity command- 
ed you to begin. 1 do not reproach 
you with having kept apart from us 
in the fear of embarrassing the cause 
which you maintain against our ene- 
mies, the Papists. Lam not otherwise 
displeased with you than that in some 
of the books you have published, 
there are some places in which you 
bite and sting us rather keenly for 
the sake of gaining the favour and 
softening the fury of our adversaries. 
We perceive that the Lord has not 
given you the energy and the mind 
freely and courageously to attack 
those monsters, and we do not exact 
from you that which is above your 
strength. We have respected in you 
your weakness, and the measure of 
the gift of God imparted to you. The 
whole world cannot deny that you 
have made literature, by which the 
real understanding of the Scriptures 
is acquired, flourish, and that this 

ift ot God is in you magnificent and 
admirable, for which we must all 
render thanks. I have therefore 
never desired that you should advance 
beyond the measure of your mind to 
enter into our camp; you would 
render us no doubt great services by 
your talents and your eloquence, but 
since your heart fails you, it is bet- 
ter to serve in the sphere for which 
God has prepared you. We fear 
only that you may be seduced by 
our adversaries to attack our dog- 
mas in your books, and then I shall 
be constrained to resist you to the 
face. We have appeased some of 
our own party who had written 
works to drag you into the arena. It 
is for this reason that I wished that 
the Expostulatio of Hutton, and still 
more that your Sponge of Hutton, 
should not have been published. 
You must have felt yourself, in this 
last work, how easy itis to write on 
moderation, and to accuse Luther of 
violence; but how difficult — how 
impossible — without a special gift 
of the Spirit, it is to be mild and 
moderate in our language, and in 
earnest at the same time. Believe 
it then, or believe it not, but the 
Christ is my witness, that I feel for 
you from the bottom of my soul, in 
seeing so much hatred, anger, and 
bad passions excited against you. 
Nevertheless, perhaps your antago- 
nists of our party are prompted bya 
legitimate zeal. It seems to them 
that you have unworthily provoked 
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them. As for myself, although ir- 
ritable and often urged by anger to 
write with bitterness, | have never 
done so except against the obstinate. 
J have therefore restrained my pen, 
in spite of your stinging remarks, 
and | have promised still to re- 
strain it, till you declare yourself 
openly against me. For whatever 
uiny be our differences of opinion, 
with whatever impiety or dissimu- 
Jatiou you express your disappro- 
bation or your doubts on the most 
important points of religion, I nei- 
ther can nor will accuse you of wil- 
fulness. But what is to be done 
now? On both sides controversy 
has become greatly envenomed. As 
for me, 1 would if I could become a 
mediator, make your adversaries 
cease frum atiacking you with so 
much fury, and suffer your old age 
to repose in peace in the Lord. They 
would agree to this, I think, if they 
rightly considered your feebleness, 
and the greatness of the cause which 
has lung since outstripped your litde 
stature. Things have come to such 
a point, that there is nothing to fear 
for our cause, even if Erasmus 
should unite all his forces against 
us. Yet there is some reason that 
your adversaries should be ill able 
to bear your attacks; human weak- 
ness is easily frightened and irritated 
at the authority and name of Eras- 
mus; to be bitten by Erasmus once, 
is avery different thing from being 
attacked by all the Papists in a band. 
I wished to say all this to you, dear 
Erasmus, in proof of my candour, 
and because I desire that the Lord 
may give you a spirit worthy of your 
name. Should not that happen, I 
demand at least of you that you re- 
main spectator of our drama. Unite 
not your forces to those of our ad- 
versaries; publish no books against 
me, and I will publish none against 
you,” &c. 

We must now see Luther married, 
and at home. Mr Dunham, in bis His- 
tory of Germany, has made, in our 
opinion, some very superficial ob- 
servations upon the marriage of the 
reformer. He seems to think, that 
once having taken the vow of celi- 
bacy, this vow obliged Luther to re- 
main always unmarried. Without 
pushing this argument into the ab- 
surd consequences it would lead to, 
we will merely observe that a vow, 
if it be at all rational and permis- 
sible, is made up of the moral con- 
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siderations and convictions which 
go to its formation, and that when 
these are proved to have been false, 
the vow —its component parts no 
longer holding together — dissolves 
of itself, and goes to the winds. To 
consider it otherwise, is to make ita 
self-existent demon to tyrannize 
over and enchain men, quite irres- 
pective indeed, in defiance of their 
reason. We have always admired 
the conscientious boldness Luther 
gave evidence of in marrying, and 
that his taking this step was not oc- 
casioned by the gross motive which 
his grosser enemies have delighted 
to imagine, is clear, from the follow- 
ing passages from his letters. Wri- 
ting to Amsdorf, he says,—“ Trust- 
ing still to live some years, I have 
not refused to give my father the 
hope of a posterity. 1 wished also 
to practise what I have taught, espe- 
cially as others have shown them- 
selves so pusillanimous in not profit- 
ing by what is so clearly recom- 
mended in the Scriptures. I have fol- 
lowed only the will of God. For my 
wife I feel no burning disordered 
passion, but only affection.” As a 

roof that this statement of his feel- 
ings was true, he wrote to a young 
scholar at Nuremberg, Baumgart- 
ner, to whom it appears his wife 
had been attached, in the following 
terms, just before his marriage :— 
“ If you wish to obtain your Catha- 
rine de Bora, make haste before 
she is given to another, who has his 
hand upon her. Nevertheless, she 
has not got over her love for you. 
As for me, I should rejoice to see 
you united.” A year after his mar- 
riage he writes to Strefel,—* Ca- 
tharine, my dear rib, salutes you: 
she is in good health, God be thank- 
ed, gentle and loving to me, obe- 
dient and meek in all things beyond 
my hopes. I would not change my 

overty for the riches of Croesus.” 
Puther was indeed at this time in ex- 
treme poverty, so much so, as to be 
obliged, like St Paul, to work ata 
trade. “ If the world,” he says, “ will 
not let us live by the word, let us live 
by our hands.” He became a tur- 
ner. “ Since,” he says in another 
letter, “ there is neither art nor li- 
terature among us barbarians, I and 
Wolfgang, my servant, have taken to 
turning.” He also built and plant- 
ed. “Ihave planted a garden,” he 
wrote to Spalatin, “and built a foun- 
tain, and both the one and the other 


have succeeded. Come, and you 
shall be crowned with lilies and 
roses." An abbot of Nuremberg 
made him, at about this time, a’pre- 
sent of aclock. “I must,” he says, 
when acknowledging the present, 
“ make myself a disciple of the ma- 
thematicians, to comprehend all 
this mechanism, for 1 have never 
seen any thing like it.’ And, some 
time after, “ I have received the in- 
struments for turning. I have, for 
the moment, tools enough, unless 
you could send me some of a new 
kind which may turn of themselves, 
whilst my servant is gaping and 
staring about him. I am already 
pretty far advanced in clockmaking. 
Your clock is precious to mark the 
time to my drunken Saxons, who 
pay more attention to their glasses 
than to the hour, and care little 
whether the sun, the clock, or he 
who regulates it, go right or wrong.” 

During the domestic period of his 
life, Luther was seized with a sud- 
den and violent illness. He believed 
himself to be on the point of death, 
and, after a fervent prayer, he turn- 
ed towards Doctors Bugenhagen and 
Jonas, and said, “ The world loves 
falsehood, and there are many who 
will say I retracted before death. I 
beg of you, then, instantly to receive 
my profession of faith. 1 declare, 
on my conscience, that I have taught 
the true word of God, which the 
Lord has imposed upon me, and 
constrained me to do. Yes, I de- 
clare that what I have preached of 
the faith of charity, of the cross, of 
the holy sacrament, and of other ar- 
ticles of Christian doctrine, is just, 
good, and salutary.” Some hours 
after he asked for his wife, and when 
she came, said, “ Where is my little 
heart, my dear little John?” And 
when the child was brought, he said, 
with tears in his eyes, “ Oh! dear 
little child, I commend you to God, 
you and your good mother, my dear 
Catharine. You have nothing, but 
God will take care of you ; He isthe 
father of orphans and of widows. 
Preserve them, Ob, my God! as you 
have preserved and instructed me 
to this day,’ He then said a few 
words to his wife about some silver 
goblets. “ You know,” he added, 
“ we have nothing but that.” 

Luther was roused from his do- 
mestic avocations by the war which 
threatened Germany from Turkey, 
and afterwards by the Diet which 
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was held at Augsbourg. Ina letter, 
written to Melancthon at this period, 
we meet with the following charac- 
teristic passage, which no other man 
that ever lived could have written 
but Luther :— My health is feeble. 
. But I despise the messenger 
of Satan, who is sent to buffet my 
flesh. If I can neither read nor 
write, at least I can think and pray, 
and even quarre] with the devil, and 
then sleep, idle, play, and sing. As 
for you, my dear Philip, do not af- 
flict yourself about this affair, which 
is not in your hands, but in that of 
ONE more powerful, and from whom 
no one can take it.” An allusion is 
made in the above passage to the re- 
conciliation Melancthon was trying 
to bring about between the Papists 
and the Reformers. He, Luther, 
writes on the subject to Spalatin,— 
“T learn that you have undertaken 
an admirable work, to make Luther 
and the Pope agree. But the Pope 
will not be reconciled, and Luther 
also refuses. Take care that you 
are not losing your time, and trou- 
bling yourself in vain. If you suc- 
ceed, I will also, to follow your ex- 
ample, engage to reconcile Christ 
and Belial !” 
We give the following passage as 
a specimen of Luther’s thundering 
and blasting eloquence. An anony- 
mous writer had accused the Pro- 
testants of Germany of arming in 
secret for the purpose of surprising 
the Catholics. The following is the 
reply to this accusation:—* From 
whence this publication proceeds, 
is carefully hidden. No one must 
know its author. Well, then, I am 
willing to be ignorant also. I will 
have a cold, that I may not smed/ the 
awkward pedant. Nevertheless, I 
will try my skill; I will strike hard 
upon the sack, and if my blows fall 
upon the ass within, it will not be 
my fault.” ** * “ Whether it be 
true or not that the Lutherans are 
making preparations, this concerns 
me not. I have neither ordered them 
or advised them in the matter. I 
neither know what they will do, or 
what they will not do; but since the 
Papists announce in this book that 
they believe in these armaments, I 
receive the report with pleasure, 
and rejoice in their illusions and 
alarms. I would augment, even if I 
could, these illusions, for no other 
reason thaa to make them die of the 
fright. If Cain kills Abel, if Caia- 
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phas persecutes Jesus, it is just 
that they should be punished. Let 
them live in trances of terror; let 
them tremble at the rustling of a 
leaf; let them see on all sides the 
phantoms of insurrection and of 
death.—Nothing can be more equit- 
able.” * * “But do you think that 
we know not of your edict! Do you 
believe that we are ignorant that, by 
this edict, all the swords of the em- 
pire are sharpened and unsheathed, 
all the arquebusses loaded, all the 
cavalry ready to burst upon the 
Elector of Saxony and his party, to 
spread fire and blood, and to fill the 
country with tears and desolation ? 
This is your edict, these are your 
murderous enterprises, sealed with 
your seals and with your arms; and 
you would call this peace, and you 
dare to accuse the Lutherans of 
troubling the public tranquillity ? Oh, 
impudence—Oh, hypocrisy without 
bounds! But I understand you— 
you would wish that the Lutherans 
should make no preparations for the 
war with which their enemies threat- 
en them. Thanks—thanks, sweet 
souls! I, as a preacher, truly ought 
to endure this—I know it well; and 
those to whom the grace is given, 
ought to endure it likewise. But 
that others will also submit, is what 
I cannot guarantee to tyrants. If I 
gave publicly advice to the Protest- 
ants, the tyrants would profit by it, 
and I will not free them from the 
fear of our resistance. Do they wish 
to gain their spurs by massacring 
us? Let them gain them then with 
peril, as becomes brave knights. 
Cut-throats by trade, let them ex- 
pect at least to be received like cut- 
throats.” * * “ Whether I am cen- 
sured or not as being too violent, I 
care not. It shall be my glory and 
honour in future to be accused of 
tempesting and raging against the 
Papists. For more than ten years I 
have humbled myself and given them 
good words; and the rustics have 
grown proud and haughty. Well, 
then! since they are incorrigible, 
since there is no farther hope of 
shaking their infernal resolutions by 
mildness, I break with them; I will 
pursue them with my imprecations, 
without stop or rest, to my tomb. 
They shall never more have a good 
word from me. I would that my 
thunders and my lightnings roared 
and blazed over their grave.” * * * 
“JT cannot pray without cursing. I 
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cannot say, hallowed be thy name, 
without adding, cursed be the name 
of the Papists, and all those who 
blaspheme thee. If I say, thy hing- 
dom come, I must add, cursed be the 
Popedom, and all the kingdoms 
which are opposed to thine. If I 
say, thy will be done, I add, cursed 
be the designs of the Papists, and of 
all those — may they perish—who 
fight against thee. In this way I 
pray every day, and with me all the 
true faithful in Christ Jesus. .... 
Nevertheless, I have for all the world 
a heart good and loving, and my 
greatest enemies know this them- 
selves well.” 

We must return again to Luther 
in private life, and whilst he is seated 
at his table, by the side of his wife, 
in the midst of his children and his 
friends, gather up some anecdotes 
and scraps of his conversation: “ It 
is almost as impossible,” he said, “to 
dispense with female society as it is 
to live without eating and drinking ; 
the image of marriage is found in all 
creatures, not only in the animals of 
the earth, the air, and the water, but 
also in trees and stones. Every one 
knows that there are trees, such as 
the apple and the pear-tree, which 
are like husband and wife, and which 
prosper better when they are plant- 
ed together. Among stones the same 
thing may be remarked, especially 
in precious stones,—the coral, the 
emerald, and others. The heaven is 
husband of the earth. He vivi- 
fies her by the heat of the sun, by 
the rain and the wind, and causes 
her to bear all sorts of plants and 
fruits.” * * * The children of the 
doctor were near the table, and were 
looking earnestly at some peaches 
which were passing round. The 
doctor observed, “ He who would 
see the image of a soul enjoying hope 
let him look here. Ah, if we could 
expect and hope for the life to come 
with as much joy.” * * “A certain 
sign that God is the enemy of the 
Popedom, is that he has refused to 
it the benediction of a natural poste- 
rity.” * * * “ When Eve was brought 
before Adam, he, full of the Holy 
Spirit, gave her the most beautiful 
and glorious of names. He called 
her Eva, that is, the mother of all 
living. He called her not wife, but 
Mother, the mother of all living. 
This is a glory and an ornament 
more precious than that of wife. She 
is fons omnium viventium, the source 





of all human life. The word is brief, 
but neither Cicero nor Demosthenes 
could have been so eloquent. It was 
the Holy Spirit who spoke by our 
first parent, and as he gave such 
noble praise to marriage, it is fitting 
that we should cover and conceal 
all that is weak in woman.” * * * 
One day when his little boy Martin 
was at the breast of his mother, the 
doctor said, “ This child, and all that 
belongs to me, is hated by the Pope, 
and by Duke George, hated by all 
their partisans, and hated by the 
devil. Yet all these enemies give no 
disturbance to the dear child. He 
troubles not himself because so 
many powerful lords owe him deep 
grudges; he sucks gaily at the 
teat, looks all about him, laughing 
aloud,and suffers himself to be scold- 
ed and chided at as much as one 
likes.” * * * One day, on the road 
to Leipsic, the doctor, seeing a plain 
covered with superb wheat, burst 
out into the following prayer,—* Oh, 
God of goodness, you have given us 
a bountiful season. It is not on ac- 
count of our piety, but to glorify thy 
holy name. Grant, oh,my God, that 
we may amend our lives and in- 
crease in grace. All in thee is mira- 
cle. Thy voice makes these plants, 
these beautiful wheat crops, which 
rejoice the sight, to spring out of the 
earth, even from the arid sand. Oh, 
my Father, give to all thy children 
their daily bread!” * * * When 
speaking of the saints, he said: 
“* What are all the saints in compari- 
son to Christ? Nothing but little 
drops of the night dew on the head 
of the spouse, and in the locks of his 
hair.” * * * “The Pater Noster,” 
he said, “is my prayer; there is 
none comparable to it. I like it bet- 
ter than any Psalm.” * * “I love 
not,” he said, on another occasion, 
“that Philip (Melancthon) should 
be present at my lectures or ser- 
mons, but I put the cross before me, 
and I say, Philip, Jonas, Pomer, and 
the others are nothing to me. If I 
thought of Melancthon and the doc- 
tor, | should do nothing good, but I 
preach simply to the ignorant, and 
that pleases all. If I know Greek, 
Hebrew, Latin, I reserve these for 
our private meetings; and then, in- 
deed, our subtleties must astonish 
even God himself.” * * “I avow 
that I have often been too violent, 
but not against the Popedom. Against 
it there should be a language apart, 
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and all its words should be thunder- 
bolts. You cannot believe how I 
love to see my adversaries enraged 
against me. J am never so superb 
or so audacious as when I find I have 
irritated them. Doctors, bishops, 
princes, what matter? It is written: 
tremuerunt gentes et populi meditati 
sunt inaniam. Adsisterunt reges terre 
et principes convenerunt in unum ad- 
versus Deum et adversus Christum 
ejus. [have such a disdain for these 
Satans, that if I were not retained 
here, | would go straight to Rome, 
in hate to the devil and all his furies; 
nevertheless, I must have patience 
with the Pope, with my disciples, 
with my domestics, with my Catha- 
rine, with all the world; my life is 
nothing else but patience.” 

We must now hasten to the last 
hours of this great man. He died at 
Eisleben, where he was born. He 
had been called there by the Mans- 
feld family to appease some domes- 
tic quarrels, in which he succeeded. 
He wrote several most beautiful and 
affectionate letters to his wife from 
that place, addressed quaintly — 
“ To the very learned and profound 
Dame Catharine Luther, my gracious 
wife. To the gracious Dame Catha- 
rine Luther, my dear wife, who tor- 
ments herself too much. To my sweet 
dear wife Catharine Luther de Bora.” 
His last words were, a few minutes 
before his death— Ob, my father, 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
father of all consolation, I thank thee 
for having revealed to me thy well- 
beloved Son, in whom I believe, 
whom I have preached and acknow- 
ledged, loved and celebrated, and 
whom the Pope and the impious 
persecute. I commend to thee my 
soul, Oh, Jesus Christ, my Lord. I 
am quitting this earthly body; I am 
leaving this life, but | know that I 
shall abide eternally with thee.” 

We believe now that our extracts 
have been sufficient to give a very 
different idea of Luther's character 
from what is generally entertained. 
We have, however, merely taken a 
bit here and a bit there, from two 
volumes; every page of which is 
full of interest. We have, never- 
theless, fulfilled our task, and pre- 
sented such a picture of the cha- 
racter of the Reformer, as, we be- 
lieve, could be furnished from no 
other book than the Memoirs now 
before us. Here, then, we should 
stop, if a passage in Monsieur Mi- 
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chelet’s preface did not seem to call 
for a remark or two. Monsieur Mi- 
chelet is stating the great argument 
which makes him prefer Catholicism 
to Protestantism. The passage, 
slightly abridged, is as follows :— 
“The Catholic doctrine appears to 
us, if not more logical, at least more 
judicious, more fertile, more com- 
plete, than that of any of the sects 
which have risen up against it. Its 
feebleness, and its grandeur also, is, 
that it excludes nothing that belongs 
to man, and would satisfy, at the 
same time, all the contradictory 
principles of the human mind. Uni- 
versal in every sense, it is feeble 
— a speciality. Heresy isa 
choice, a speciality. Haying embra- 
ced humanity at large, the Roman 
church has also partaken of its mi- 
series, its contradictions. The pious 
and profound mystic of the Rhine 
and of the Low Countries, the rus- 
tic and simple Vaudois, pure as the 
verdure of the Alps, seemed to tri- 
umph when they accused her of 
adultery and prostitution, who had 
received all, adopted all. But they 
were merely rivers, she was the 
ocean.” 

We would not desire a clearer 
statement of the general character 
of the Roman Catholic Church than 
the above. But Monsieur Michelet 
has overlooked the real question, 
viz.—Whether this character corres- 
ponds with the character of Chris- 
tianity ? We feel quite sure that if 
his honest and conscientious mind 
would examine the matter, with the 
aid of the New Testament, he would 
find that Christianity itself is truly 
described as he has described he- 
resy, viz.—It is a choice, a speciality. 
Indeed, a moment’s reflection will 
show him that truth, compared with 
error, must always be a choice, a 
speciality, and that error has always 
the same kind of universality as he 
so much admires in Catholicism. To 
carry onthe same sort of parallel be- 
tween them as he has established be« 
tween Protestantism and Catholic- 
ism, Truth might say to Error, ‘You 
are an adulteress, a prostitute ;” to 
which Error might reply, “ Triumph 
as you like, you are but a little mi- 
serable creature, inhabiting obscure 
corners ; but lam universal, I receive 
all, I adopt all; you are but a river, 
Iam the ocean.” In his zeal to do 
honour to Catholicism, Monsieur 
Michelet has precisely pointed out 
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its general all-pervading character- 
istic, which most thoroughly con- 
demns it, by completely identifying 
its features with those of falsehood. 
Falsehood also excludes nothing, 
rejects nothing. It also would em- 
brace humanity in the gross, by 
winding itself about every fibre of 
the heart, and satisfying every con- 
tradictory principle. Though not 
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logical, it is judicious, fertile, and 
complete in taking every print, 
touching every point, meeting every 
case, and compounding with every 
difficulty. Like Catholicism, too, its 
grandeur is, that it is all-accommoda- 
ting, all-enveloping; and its feeble- 
ness likewise resembles that of its 
stupendous offspring —it is feeble 
against a speciality—against Truth. 





A SONG, 


Sung at a Dinner given to Coronet Lynpsay, by the Conservatives of Fifeshire, 
on the 5th November last. 


(Tune—** The Campbells are coming.”’) 


Like a plain-speaking soldier has Wellington 
spoke, 

‘* Ere the Crown shall go down there are 
crowns to be broke ; 

Ere we give up the game we must have a 
new deal, 

So stand fast with me round the banner of 
Peel.” 


Then fill up your cup, and I'll fill upmy can— 

A fig for the Whigs, and their master King 
Dan ; 

We shall soon see them both to the right- 
about wheel, 

If we only are true to Old Arthur and Peel. 


They have seen darker days than they’re 
likely to see, 

And odds rather higher than Dan’s thirty- 
three ; 

They have stood in worse times by their 
country and King— 

But the darker the Winter the brighter the 
Spring. 

Then fill up your cup, and T’1 fill up my can— 

No good ever came of downheartedness, man; 

Keep up head and heart, never mind the sore 
heel, 

And stand to the last by Old Arthur and Peel. 

Who does not remember—who e’er can forget 

The field where the star of Napoleon set ? 

Acd say, shall it now be remembered in vain, 

Or that long track of glory, the triumphs of 
Spain 

No—fill up your cup, and I'll fill up my 
can— 

The Whigs, like the French, have mistaken 
their man— 

The name of the Duke is a phalanx of 
steel— 

And the mantle of Pitt is the Banner of 
Peel. 


The Church and the Peerage with them 
we'll defend 

From each clamorous foe and each treache- 
rous friend ; 

And the storm that assails them shall harm 

them no more 





Than the plots of the Pope and the Papists 
of yore. 


Fill, fill up your cup, and I'll fill up my can— 

Our Church still shall thrive on the Protes- 
tant plan, 

And our Peerage shall ne’er to the Democrat 
kneel, 

While we’re steadfast and true to Old Arthur 
and Peel. 


There are fair-weather friends who have left 
them, to share 

In that ill-got success which is worse than 
despair— 

But still, as to-night, let our honours be paid 

To the through-going friend both of sun- 
shine and shade. 

Fill, fill up your cup, and I'll fill up my can— 

If we cannot yet call him our Parliament-man, 

Yet I'll say to his face —(why should I con- 
ceal ?) 

That he’s worthy to stand by Old Arthur 
and Peel. 


It's needless to murmur for what is now past— 

The Conservative flag must be nail'd to the 
mast— 

The ship is yet’ staunch, from the deck to 
the keel, 

And_she cannot wait long for her Helmsman 
Peel. 


So fill up your cup, and I'll fill up my can— 

A fig for the Whigs and the Big Beggar- 
man ; 

For, trust me, they both in due season shall 
feel 

That they’ve not seen the last of Old Arthur 
and Peel, 


( One verse more.) 


Then once more fill your cup, as I’ve filled 
up my can— 

It’s an ancient, approv’d, and Conservative 
lan— 

We might face the first Whig, who, you 
know, was the D: 1, 

After drinking to men like Old Arthur and 

Peel. 
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ry PLUTUS, THE GOD OF RICHES. 
in TRANSLATED FROM ARISTOPHANES. 
= By Sir D. K. Sanprorp, D.C L. 
its 
le ‘A very pretty allegory, which is wrought into a play by Aristophanes the Greek 
J. comedian. It seems originally designed as a satire upon the rich, though, in some 
parts ef it, it isa kind of comparison between wealth and poverty.” . . . . 
= “ This allegory instructed the Athenians in two points; first, as it vindicated the 
conduct of Providence in its ordinary distributions of wealth; and, in the next 
™ place, as it showed the great tendency of riches to corrupt the morals of those whe 
, possess them.”’—-Appison, Spec. No. 464. 
| PERSONS. 
sts 
CHREMYLUs. A Good Man, 
va Carton, his Slave. An Informer. 
ag Piutus. An Old Woman. 
Chorus of Husbandmen. A Youth. 
silk BLEPSIDEMUs. Hermes. 
Poverty. Priest of Juve. 
ae The Wife of Curemy es. 
Scene—Athens and the Neighbourhood. 
eft 
Acted B. C. 888. 
an 
‘id A STREET IN ATHENS. 
n= 
Curemytus and Carton following Piutus, who is blind. 
n, Carion. How hard a hap, O Jove, and all ye gods, 
n- Bondman to be of a half witted master ! 
For let the slave give counsel e’er so precious, 
ur An please it not his lord to take it—mark me, 
Your slave perforce shall have his share of—basting : 
= Since of his carcass not the owner, but, 
he By Fortune’s grace, the buyer has disposal. 
Well, 
to E’en let it pass ! But Delphi’s obscure god, 
Who from the golden tripod, where he haunts, 
an Breathes verse oracular, of right I charge, 
That being leech, and seer, they say, and sage, 
= Bile-mad he’s sent my master from him. Lo! 
r= He dogs a blind man’s heels—a blind old beggar’s— i 
O huge reverse of what beseems! ’Tis we, . 
all We that have eyes should lead the eyeless—but 
He bey behind, and me to boot compels— 
ur And all for one says not so much as—boh ! 
Now then I'll hold no longer :—master mine, 
Why, in the name of wonder, tell me, why 
We follow thus, or I will plague thee rarely. 


od Beat me thou durst not, while I wear the laurel.* 
Cirem. No! But I'll doff thy laurel, an thou tease me, 





ve So shalt thou smart the more, 
pul — 
d * The insignia of a sacro-sanct messenger returning from the oracle. 
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Car. Pooh, pooh! I rest not 
Till thou reveal me who this knave may be. 
Of kindness ’tis I ask it—all of kindness. 
Chrem. Well, thou shalt hear; for of my household slaves 
I rate thee, after all, the truest—rascal. 
I—the good man and pious that thou know’st me— 
Still poor have been, and bare of means. 
Car. No doubt on’t ! 
Chrem. All else were rich—church-robbers, orators, 
Informers, reprobates— 
Car. I'll take thy word for’t. 
Chrem. So to the god I went a-questioning. 
Not for my miserable self—I thought 
My days already spent, my quiver empty— 
But for my son and sole inheritor, 
To ask if he should mend his ways— 
Should turn dare-devil, common cheat, mere vileness, 
Since such, methought, was now the road to riches. 
Car. And what did Phebus from his chaplets—bounce ? 
Chrem. Attend. Distinctly thus the god gave answer: 
Whom on my exit first I should encounter, 
From him he bade me part no more, but win him 
To make his home with me. 
Car. And, prithee, whom 
Was it thy luck to light on? 
Chrem. This man here. 
Car. What then—O numskull!—what! thou apprehend’st not 
His godship’s meaning! Why, he tells thee plainly, 
Young Hopeful must adopt our country’s fashions. 
Chrem. How dost thou so conclude? 
Car. Conclude ? Why, Phebus 
Thinks even the blind can see how passing good 
It is to play the thorough rogue in these times. 
Chrem. Impossible! It cannot be the oracle 
Should point at this, butsomethingloftier. Now, 
Would but our man give token of his quality, 
And why he came with us, and what in quest of, 
We'd riddle the response I warrant thee ! 
Car. Come then, be smart! your name at once, old gentleman— 
Or else you know what follows. Come, out with it. 
Plutus, 1 tell thee—go be hang’d! 


Car. D’ye understand, sir? 
What name was that? 
Chrem. To thee, not me, he says it: 


Since doltishly and rudely thou dost question him.— 
But—if a gentleman’s address delight thee— 
To me make known— 
Plut. Go hang thyself for company ! 
Car. There, sir, take man and omen too, and welcome! 
Chrem. How now? 
Now, by great Ceres, thou shalt ’scape no longer. 
Speak, dog, or doglike I will use thee—speak— 
Plut. Be off, my friends—both one and t’other. 
Chrem. 
A likely tale ! 
Car. Well, I declare, good master, 
My plan’s the best, and to his cost he’ll find so. 
I'll set him on a certain crag, and—leave him. 
Away go I—down he—his neck— 
Chrem. Up with him! 
Despatch ! Z 
Plu. Omercy, mercy! 


(Dee. 
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Chrem. Won’t you speak, then ? 
Plut. But should ye learn whom ye have hold of—ah! 
Ye’ll work me harm—ye’ll never let me go. 
Chrem. Nay, by the gods, we will though—if thou ask it. 
Plut. First, then, unhand me. 
Chrem. See! thou art unhanded. 
Plut. Now, ope your ears aud hear! For, will I nill J, 
Declare I must, it seems, what I was minded 
To hide for aye. I am—yes—I am—P urus. 
Chrem. Plutus—O villain! Plutus, and conceal it! 
Car. You Plutus !—you!—in such a beggar’s pickle ! 
Chrem. O Phebus! O Apollo! Gods and demons! 
O Jove! What say’st thou? He himself? 


Plut. E’en so. 

Chrem. His very self? 

Plut. His self of selves, 

Chrem. Whence, then, 
So filthy com’st thou? 

Plut. From Patrocles’s,* 


Who ne’er, since his first birth-day, washed himself. 
Chrem. But this misfortune—how befell it ?—speak! 
Plut. Jove dealt the blow in envy to mankind. 

For I, a — yet, would oft-times threaten 

That to the good, and wise, and chaste alone, 

My steps should bend; and so with stroke of blindness 

Jove seal’d my sight, that it should not discern them. 

Such malice doth he bear to virtuous men ! 

Chrem. And yet, but for the virtuous and the just, 

Where were this Jove? 

Plut. I grant it. 
Chrem. Go to now— 

Mightst thou once more have all thine eyes about thee, 

Wouldst henceforth shun the bad ? 

Plut. For ever shun them. 

Chrem, And to the good resort ?° 

Plut. None else, I promise thee. 
I’ve seen them not, this many a year. 

Chrem. No wonder! 
Nor I, whose eyes were open. 

Plut. Now let me pass, ye know my story. 

Chrem. Pass ! 

Not we, by Jove, we'll stick the closer to thee. 

Plut. There, there, I warn’d thee. Said I not ’twas sure 

Ye’d work me harm? 

Chrem. Nay, nay, be thou entreated! 

Desert me not. Search where thou pleasest— 

Long as thou wilt—thou'lt find no better man. 

By Jupiter I stand alone—none like me! 

Plut. So say they all—but let them once 

Lay hold on me and fill their money-bags, 

They change their note, and beat the world for villany. 
Chrem. ’Tis true—too true—yet all are not so graceless. 

Plut. Not all—but one and all. 
Car. The saucy varlet! 
Chrem. But for thyself—just to make plain what good 

Awaits thy tarrying here—a moment’s patience— 

I look—I look—with heaven’s assistance, mark me, 

To make thee rid of this infirmity, 

And give thee back thine eye-sight, 
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* A rich niggard who adopted Spartan manners. 
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Plut. Pray, excuse me; 
Not for the world! 
Chrem. Huw’s that ? 
Car. By very nature 


This fellow was just made for kicks and cuffs! 
Plut. Jove—well I know—did he but hear their madness, 
Would grind me into powder. 
Chrem. What does he now, 
That lets thee grope and stumble up and down? 
Plut. 1 know not—but most mortally I fear him. 
Chrem. 1s’t possible ? O lily-livered thing, 
Scum of celestial spirits, think’st thou Jove, 
His empire and his thunders, worth three obols, 
Hadst thoua moment’s space thine eyes again ? 
Piut. Avaunt, blasphemer, rave not thus! 


Chrem. Be easy ! 
I will demonstrate thee more mighty far 
Than Jove. 

Plut. Me thou demonstrate ! 

Chrem. Yes, by heavens ! 


For, look you now, through whem hath Jove the crown? 
Car. Tnrough—money ; ’cause his purse is longest. 


Chrem. ‘ Well: 
And where gets Jove the money ? 
Car. From our friend here. 


Chrem. Through whom do altars blaze? Is’t not through Plutus? 
Car. Lord, sir, they make no secret on’t in praying. 
Chrem. Then is not he the cause? And could he fail 
Lightly to end it, were he minded so? 
Plut. As how? 
Chrem. Because no mortal more would offer 
Nor ox, nor cake—not they—nor earthly thing, 
Thou not consenting. 
Plut. How ? 
Chrem. Still how ? How could they ? 
How will they buy, forsooth, if you’re not there 
To tell the money down? So, were Jove restive, 
His power you'd soon extinguish—single-handed. 
Piut. Say’st thou through me they worship him ? 
Chrem. Through TREE. 
And, by Jove’s self, if aught of bright or fair 
Or lovely bless mankind, through thee it flows. 
The world, and all therein, bow down to riches. 
Cur. I—I myse_r—for a little paltry coin 
Am servitor :—'tis all for want adaen. 
Chrem. Then there’s the dames of Corinth, as they say, 
Ifa poor suitor try to tempt them—O 
They turn him a deaf ear—but let a rich one, 
And straight to him they turn—whate’er he pleases. 
Car. Yes; and our youths, they say, will do as much 
For love—not of the lovers but their purses. 
Chrem, Fye! not our gentle youths :—our base ones may. 
No money do the gentle ask. 
Car. What then ? 
Chrem. One—a good horse; and one—a pack to hunt with. 
Car. Ay, that’s their modesty !—Blushing to ask outright 
For gold, what pretty names they salve it o’er with! 
Chrem. All arts, all crafts, all man’s inventions 
Are born of thee. One sets him down 
And — me certain gear of leather; one 
’ The anvil plies; and one the joiner’s tools ; 


One casts the gold he has of thee; another 
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Cleans clothes; another—steals them; bent on thee 
The burglar breaks stone- walls; one washes hides ; 
One tans, and one cries leeks; for lack of thee 

The trapp’d adulterer feels a husband’s vengeance. 

Plut, Wretch that I was—all this escap’d me! 

Car. What! 
Is’t not through him the great king plumes himself ? 
Through him the Assembly holds its sessions ? What! 
Dost thou not man our galleys? Tell me that. 

At Corinth feeds not he our noble—hirelings ? 

And shall not Pamphilus for him be troune’d ? 

And Belonopoles too with Pamphilus ? 

Is’t not through him Agyrrhius vents his wind, 
Philepsius his—stories ? Was it not 

Through him we sent the swart Egyptians succour ? 
For what but him does Lais love Philonides ? 
Timotheus’ tower—— * 

Chrem. Crush thee, eternal prater! 
But O, my Plutus, what is not thy doing ? 

For thou most only universal cause 
Of good and evil art, be sure. 

Car. In war 
That party ever wins, whose sinking scale 
This gentleman is pleas’d to perch on. 

Plut. ! 

Poor I~unbacked—do all these things ye speak of! 

Chrem, Yes, and, by Jupiter, ten thousand more : 
So that no living wight had e’er his fill 
Of thee. Of all besides there may be surfeit: 

Of love, 

Car. Of loaves, 

Chrem. Of song, 

Car. Of sugar-comfits ; 

Chrem. Of honour, 

Car. Cheese-cakes, 

Chrem. Martial glory, 

Car. Figs ; 

Chrem. Ambition, 

Car. Flummery, 

Chrem. Command, 

Car. Pease- porridge. 

Chrem. But thee! No mortal e’er was sated of thee. 
Say he has thirteen talents, 

Three, three to boot he craves, he pines to grapple: 

That total rounded, lo! his mark is forty— 

Or life, he swears, no more is worth the living. 
Plut. Ye talk it well at least, methinks ;— 

One thing yet gives me pause. 

Chrem. Announce it. 

Plut. How 
Of all this power ye say I have, Ie’er 
Shall lord and master be? 

Chrem, By Jove thou shalt: 

And yet all say—as ¢hou hast said—that Plutus 
Is cowardliest of creatures. 

Plut, Slander, slander ! 

A burglar’s calumny! He stole one day, 





* The rich Timotheus had built himself a splendid castle. But Carion is inter- 
rupted when about to say so. 
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And could not—stole into the house, ye mark me— 
And could not steal—aught out of it—all fast! 
And so he call’d my caution cowardice. 
Chrem. Vex not thyself about it; be 
But bold and zealous for thine own behoof, 
I'l] make thee see more sharp than Lynceus. 
Plut. And how shalt theu—a mortal—so prevail ? 
Chrem. Tut, man, there’s hope—such utterance Phebus gave 
While Delphian laurels shook to hear him. 
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Plut. Phebus! 
Thou canst not mean that Phebus knows it? 
Chrem. Yea. 
Plut. Beware! 
Chrem. Waste thou no thought upon it, friend ! , 


For I, be certain sure, although I die for’t, 
Myself will bear thee through. 
Car. With me to help thee— 
Chrem. And many a prompt ally—good souls, whose goodness 
Could never keep their pots a-boiling. 
Plut. Pshaw ! 
Sorry confederates ! 
Chrem. Not if they get their pockets lined afresh— 
But you there—haste, skip, vanish ! 
Car. Speak your errand. 
Chrem. Summon our fellow-husbandmen, perchance 
A-field you'll find them, sweating at their tasks, 
That hurrying hither, each may have his due 
With us in just partition of this Plutus. 
Car. ’m gone—but soft—this little steak of mine— * 
Within there—some one give it safe conveyance. 
Chrem. Trust me with that: away! {Exit Carion. 
But O, great Plutus, mightiest of deities, 
Do thou pass ip with me. Behold the house, 
The which thou must, ere time be a day older, 
Cram full of wealth—by fair means or by foul ones. 
Plut. Now, by the powers above, I am ever loath 
To tread a stranger’s floor, exceeding loath: 
Ne’er yet to me did good come of it. 
For say I made some thrifty soul my host, 
Straight under ground he earth’d me, fathom-deep; 
Then came a friend, an honest, worthy friend, 
Seeking some petty pelting coin to borrow, 
O—on his oath he never saw my face ! 
Or did I share some brain-sick spendthrift’s quarters, 
To dice and harlots thrown, out of his doors 
Stark-naked was I kick’d in less than no time. 
Chrem. Ay, for as yet 
Thou ne’er hast tried one reasonable man. 
But I—I know not how—a way of mine— 
Have ever had this turn. In saving, none 
Shall e’er out-save me; nor out-spend in spending 
At seasons meet. But in—I long to show thee 
To my good wife, and only son, whom dearest 
I cherish—after thee. 
Plut. I do believe thee. 


Chrem. For why with thee dissemble! [Exeunt. 













The Open Country. Carion. Chorus of Husbandmen. 
Carion. O ye that here for many a year, our trusty friends and neighbours, 





* A portion brought from the sacrifice at Delphi. 
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Have had your share of master’s fare—leek-broth and country labours, 
Come stir your stumps and scour along—no room for shilly-shally— 
But now’s the very nick of time to make with usa rally. 
Chor. And dost not see how eagerly we tramp it and we trudge it, 
As fast as poor old fellows, sure, with tottering knees can budge it? 
But bless my heart, you'd have me start to race with thee—unknowing 
For what, forsooth, this master rare of thine has set me going! 
Car, And don’t I roar, this hour and more ? ’Tis thou art hard of hearing— 
How master says that better days for all of you appearing— 
Cold hearths shall turn to fires that burn, and churlish times to cheering ? 
Chor, What's this you tell—and how befell the burden of your story 
Car. Why, master’s come, and brings us home a lodger—old and hoary : 
He’s bent and bow’d; he’s scar’d and cow’d; he’s toothless, foul, and tatter’d, 
And scarce, I trow, the parts below are left him quite unbatter’d. 
Chor. Thou glad’st my ear! once more to hear this golden news it itches: 
Our neighbour then’s at home again, and brings a heap of riches. 
Car, A heap of—woes that age bestows, sore bones and empty breeches. 
Chor, And think’st thou so to come and go—to mock me and to flout me 
Unscath’d, while I a staff can ply, and lay it well about me? 
Car, And think ye me a rogue to be so false and eke so graceless, 
That every word my lips have pour’d, must rotten be and baseless ? 
ons — the knave, how sour and grave!—but hark, thy shins are 
awlin 
Halloo, halloo!—and stocks and chains is that for which they’re calling. 
Car. Thy lot’s * decreed—in burial-weed must thine awards be spoken : 
What! still withstand! when Charon’s hand is holding out thy token ? 
Chor. O burst thy skin, thou devil’s kin! so aptto cheat and scold, sir, 
To flout me and to scout me, and to leave it still untold, sir, 
For what this summons-sending lord of thine has made so bold, sir ; 
Yet hasten we, though labour-spent and loath to lose a minute— 
And reckless tread o’er many a bed with dainty onions in it! 
Car. The glorious tale no more [’]1 veil:—’tis PLurus’ self we hold, boys, 
In master’s train he troops amain, to glut us all with gold, boys! 
Chor. What! one and all such luck befall !—to turn to peace and plenty ? 
Car. An if ye please, to Midases:—if asses’ ears content ye. 
Chor. How glad I am, and mad I am, and keen I am for dancing it! 
Such news as this, if true it is, will set our feet a-prancing it. 
Car. Then on, my boys, I’ll share your joys—sing derry, hey down derry— 
With Cyclop’s-step, + with rub-a-dub, I'll caper it so merry ! 
So whisk it, frisk it, jolly flock, { with bleatings shake the air, O! 
And sound the lambkin’s, kidling’s strain, 
Till startled echo baa again, 
And cock your tails like stinking goats, and goat-like ye shall fare, O! 
Chor. Then bleating we Cyclopian thee—sing derry, hey down derry— 
Will catch full soon and change thy tune to doleful notes for merry! 
With shepherd’s scrip and dewy herbs, and reeling ripe and randy, O, 
You lead your fleecy company, 
Or careless snore with fast-shut eye, 
Then up we take a huge burnt stake, and twist it out so handy O!§ 
Car. Then Circe next, the drugs who mix’d, shall teach tome the knack 
o’ them, 





* The judges, or jurymen (dicasts), at Athens, were distributed among the several 
courts by Jot, and received a staff as the token of their office. 

+ So was named adance which set forth the love of Polyphemus for the sea-nymph 
Galatea. Our “ derry, hey down derry,” is substituted for the similar “ tirettanello”’ 
of the original. 

$ When Carion assumes the Cyclops, he treats the chorus as the flock of Poly- 
phemus. 

§ A la Ulysses. 
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That gull’d with ease—Philonides* at Corinth, and a pack o’ them: 
We're swine, thought they, nor dreaded it 

To make a meal of kneaded dung, and she it was that kneaded it: 
I'll beat the sore’ress—beat her hollow— 

And you in full cry, grunt—grunting with joy, 
Follow, piglings, follow! 
Chor. And say’st thou so! for vengeance ho! thou men-befouling Circe, 

With dung to mix, and magic tricks that place ’em at your mercy— 
We'll make a sport of banging thee, 

And then as wise Ulysses did,{ by nether parts uphanging thee, 
We'll bung with dirt thy nose’s bollow, 

Till you squeak in a tone Aristyllus{ might own, 
Follow, piglings, follow! 
Car. Away, away, a truce with play! no more of fun and laughter ! 

Now turn ye back to t’other shape, 
While I with covert steps escape, 
Of bread and meat a tiny meal 
From master’s larder-stores to—steal ; 

And that discuss’d, methinks I must—attend to business after. 

{ Exit Carion. 


Before the house of Curemytus.—Curemy_us, Cuorvus, BLersiDEMUs, 
Poverty. 
Chrem. To give good den, good townsmen, 
Is now a stale and musty salutation: 
But I do iss your hands, that zealously, 
Eager and most unloiterer-like ye come. 
See then ye sti)l stand by me: show yourselves 
True patrons and preservers of the god. 

Chor. Fear not: Ill wear 
Such looks—thou'lt think a very Mars beside thee. 

*T were strange were we, who for three obuls push 
And jostle i’ th’ Assembly—were we to let 
The actual monry-Gop be wrested from us! 

Chrem. ’Tis he—I’ll swear to it—’tis Blepsidemus 
That comes towards us. Ay, he has got some wind 
OF our affair, his pace bewrays it. 

Entcr BLepsipEmus (soliloguizing). 

Bleps. Did they say Chremylus ! 

How can it be—whence—by what contrivance— 

Has /e grown rich at once? I'll not believe it. 

Yet thus at least says rumour :—so help me, Hercules, 
There’s not a barber’s shop but has the story, 

That all at once the fellow’s rich. Again 

Tis strange—'tis passing strange—that in the moment 
Of luck he begs his friends to visit him— 

That’s not the mode with us! 

Cirem, Out it shall come, by heavens! Yes, Blepsidemus, 
Things go more smooth to-day than yesterday— 

And thou shalt share ;—we hold thee one of us. 








* Carion means :—‘‘I will turn you into swine as the Corinthian Circe (i. e. the 
courtesan Lais) did Philonides (mentioned before) and his cater cousins.’’ The allu- 
sion to the Homeric Circe is obvious. 

+ To Melancthius. Od. xxii. 175. 

¢ “ This Aristyllus was a poet, who added to many other vices that of obscenity ; 
for which reason Aristophanes gives him here this nasty entertainment. When he 
spoke, he screwed up his mouth, either through affectation, or natural impediment, 
and snorted out his words through his nose: so that, says Erasmus, he imitated 
the sound of a pig.” —FIELDING, 
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Bleps. Nay but—is’t true? Art really, truly rich? 

Chrem. Shail be, at least—right suddenly—God willing. 
There is—there is some—danger in the business. 

Bleps. What kind ? 

Chrem. Why such as— 

Bleps. Quick, whate’er you say. 

Chrem. Such as—with luck—makes men of us for ever. 
But, should we fail, ’tis utter ruination. 

Bleps. Ha! 
It has an ugly air—this load upon thee— 
It likes me not; for thus, too hurriedly 
To wax so over-rich—and then to tremble— 
Looks something else than honest. 

Chrem. Else than honest ! 

Bleps. Suppose, now—just suppose—thou com’st from yonder, 
With gold or silver from the sacred treasure 
Which thou hast—filch’d ; and peradventure now 
Repenting— 

Chrem. Phebus shield me! no, by Jupiter! 

Bleps. No nonsense, friend! I know the whole. 


Chrem. Suspect not 
Of me such deed as this. 
Bleps. Alas, alas ! 


That honesty should clean forgotten be, 
And all be slaves of greed and gain! 
Chrem. By Ceres, 
Thine upper story seems a little damag’d. 
Bleps. How chang’d a man from all his whilom ways! 
Chrem. Stark naboier heaven above !—the fellow foams. 
Bleps. His very eye unfixed !—See how it wanders! 
Sure mark of guilt! 
Chrem. Croak on, I understand thee ; 
Thou deem’st me thief, and fain wouldst be partaker. 
Bleps. Partaker would | be? Of what partaker ? 
Chrem. It is not as thou deem’st, but— 
Bleps. What? Hast not filched but—forced ? 


Chrem. The deyil’s in thee. 
Bleps. A breach of trust then ? 

Chrem. No. 

Bleps. O Hercules! 


Where must one turn one’s self? No truth from thee! 
Chrem. You charge at random, ere you learn my story. 
Blps. Come friend, I’m ready, for a very trifle 

To compromise this case before ’tis public, 

Stopping the pleaders’ mouths with certain—pieces. 
Cirem, Yes! like a kind—good friend—you’ll undertake 

To spend three mine and charge me—a dozen. 

Bleps. 1 see—I see—one to the Bema* wending, 

Suppliant to sit with customary bough— 

His wife, his children near ;—no eye shall know them 

From the Heraclidee drawn by Pamphilus.+ 
Chrem. Not so, thou sorry devil, but the worthy— 

None else—shrewd fellows—wise and sober fellows— 

Will I make full of riches. 


Bleps. What ? 
Hast stol’n so monstrous much ? 
Chrem. Beshrew my heart! 





* Here the tribunal of justice. 
+ A picture of Alcmena and the children of Hercules as supplicants. 
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Thou wilt destroy— 
Bleps. Thou wilt thyself destroy. 


Chrem. Never; for, hark ye, rogue—I’ve hold of —P.urus. 
Bleps. You—Plutus—you! What Plutus ? 

Chrem. The divine one. 
Bleps. And where ? 

Chrem. Here. 

Bleps. Where ? 

Chrem. With me. 

Bleps. With thee ? 
Chrem. Precisely. 
Bleps. O, you be hanged! Plutus with éhee ? 

Chrem. 1 swear it. 
Bleps. Say’st true ? 

Chrem. Most true ? 

Bleps. By Vesta? 

Chrem. Yea, by Neptune. 
Bleps. The ocean Neptune ? 

Chrem. And if there be another—by that other. 

Bleps. What? And not send him round to us—thy friends ! 
Chrem. Not yet are matters come to this. 


Bleps. Not yet! 
Not come to sharing ? 
Chrem. No: for first— 
Bleps. What first ? 
Chrem. We two must give back sight— 
Bleps. Give sight? To whom? 


Chrem. To Plutus—by some one device or other. 

Bleps. So then, he’s really blind ? 

Chrem. He is, by Heaven. 

Bleps. No wonder that he never came to me! 

Chrem. But now—so please the gods—he’]1 make amends. 

Bleps. Come then—a leech! a leech !—shouldst not have fetched one? 

Chrem. What leech has Athens now? They’re gone together, 
The art and its rewards—no fee no physic! 

Bleps. Let's see. 

Chrem, There’s none. 

Bleps. Thou’ rt right, i’ faith. 

Chrem. Not one. 
But listen, 1 was thinking 
To lay him down at A‘sculapius’ shrine. 
That were the way— 

Bleps. Far best, by all the powers! 
Away—delay not—something do, and quickly. 

Chrem, 1 go. 

Bleps. But haste! 

Chrem. Why, I am hasting. 


Enter Poverty. 

Pov. Sror !— 
O ye hot bloods! Ye moon-struck mannikins! 
That dare such lawless, rash, and impious deed— 
Where, where so fast? I charge ye stop— 

Bleps. O Hercules! 

Pov. Wretches, a wretched end I'll make of you. 
Your venture—yes, your venture is a rare one, 
Unbrook’d, unventured yet by god or mortal: 
So that your doom is fix’d. 

Chrem. And who art thou ? 
Thy chops look blue— 

Bleps. Perhaps some fury from the tragic boards : 
Truly her air’s a little touch’d and tragic. 
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Chrem. But where’s her torch ? 
Bleps. No torch! Then let her how] for’t. 
Pov. And whom suppose ye me ? 
Chrem. Some paltry hostess, 
Or market wife mayhap : else would’st thou not 
Have bawl’d so loud at us for nothing. 
Pov. Nothing! 
Have ye not done me deadliest injury, 
Plotting from this whole land to banish me ? 
Chrem. Why, hast thou not the Barathrum* to go to? 
But—who thou art behoved thee answer—quick ! 
Pov. One that this day 
Will ample vengeance take on both your heads 
For striving thus to blot me from your city— 
Bleps. Sure now ’tis just my neighbour, the old tapstress, 
That's always cheating with her half-pint measures. 
Pov. One that for many a year with both has mated— 
Poverty. 
Bleps. King Apollo! Gods of heaven! 
Where can one flee? 
Chrem, You there—what now? Thou coward reptile, thou— 
Not stand thy ground ! 
Bleps. Ne’er dream of it. 
Chrem. Not stand ! 
What we—two men—to run, and from a woman! 
Bleps. But she is Poverty, thou rogue, than whom 
No creature more pernicious e’er was gender’d. 
Chrem, Stand, I beseech thee, stand. 
Bleps. Not I, by Jupiter ! 
Chrem. Nay, do but listen: of all unheard-of things 
Ours were the biggest folly, if the god 
We thus forsook, and fled this filthy hag, 
Nor tried to fight it out. 
Bleps, Fight! With what arms—what backing—how made bold ? 
What breast-plate, and what buckler, 
Does she—infernal witch—not bring to—pawn ? 
Chrem. Cheer up: 
Ours, certes, is the very god to turn 
Round on her turns, and show her feats defeated. 
Pov. What! grumble too! ye sinks, ye offal, will ye? 
Caught in the fact, and dare to mutter ! : 
Chrem. What have we done, thou doom’d one ? Wherefore com’st thou 
Hither to rail, unwrong’d of us ? 
Pov. Unwrong’d ? 
Patience, ye gods! Unwrong’d? Is’t nothing, think ye, 
No wrong to me—essaying thus to give 
Sight back to Plutus ? 
Chrem. Where’s the wrong to thee, 
If good we so achieve for all mankind ? 
Pov. The good—the mighty good—that ye can compass ? 
Chrem. The good ? 
Impiimis, having thrust thee forth of Greece— 
Pov. Me forth of Greece? And O, what huger mischief 
Could your curst frenzy work the race of man? 
Chrem. Why, if we purpos’d so, and slept upon it. 
Pov. Now, on this very point I first address me 
To reckon with you: if I prove myself 
Sole source of all your blessings; that through me 





* The execution pit of Athens. 
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Ye live and breathe :—if not, 
Do your joint pleasure on me. 


Chrem. Loathliest hag, 
Dar’st thou to teach such things ? 
Pov. Dare thou to learn them ! 


Right readily I'll show thee all astray, 
If ’tis the good thou think’st to endow with riches. 
Bleps. Cudgels and collars, help me to requite her! 
Pov. No need to baw] and bluster ere thou hear. 
Bleps. And who'd not bawl and call ohon! ohon! 
At words like these ? 
Pov. Whoe’er has brains in neddle. 
Chrem. Name then the damages—how much to lay at— 
If thou be cast. 
Pov. At what thou pleasest. 
Chrem. Good. 
Pov. The same must ye disburse in t’other issue. 
Bleps. Dost think a score of—hangings—were enough ? 
Chrem, For her :—for us a pair or so may serve. 
Pov. About it then—away !—or who hereafter 
Shall law or justice plead ? 
Chorus. Now clear your wit—the time is fit—and deal her blow for blow, 
In the contest keen of the wordy war no weakness must ye know. 
Chrem, And plain it is to all I wis—there’s none will say me nay— 
That virtue fair and honesty should carry still the day, 
And the rabble rout of godless men be worsted in the fray. 
To compass aim, so worthy fame, our bosoms long have glow’d, 
And scarce at last have chane’d upon a right and royal road: 
If Plutus sight be burnish’d bright, and datk no more he rove, 
Where the wise and pure his steps allure, their mansions he will love; 
And straight eschew the impious crew, and of the righteous rear 
A race around, with riches crown’d, the holy gods to fear ; 
And where’s the man for brother men can better lot espy ? 
Bleps. There’s none can do’t, I’m witness to’t, a fig for her reply! 
Chrem. For mark as now the fates ordain the life of man to run, 
’Tis bedlam hurl’d upon the world—’tis hell beneath the sun: 
The base that gather’d gold by crime, they flaunt in gallant trim, 
The good, they spend with thee their time, and pine with famine grim, 
While sorrow brews their cup of tears, and fills it to the brim. 
Bleps. But Plutus once to-.sight restor’d, and master of the field, 
Then doubled see the joys of man, and all his wrongs repeal’d! 
Pov. Ye dotard twain, whose addled brain no law of reason rules, 
Joint- fellows in the maudlin band of drivellers and fools! 
Had ye your silly hearts’ desire, what benefit to you, 
Though Plutus saw and portion’d fair his heritage anew ? 
For who would then of mortal men to handicrafts apply, 
Or cumber more his head with lore of science stern and high ? 
And who would forge, or frame a wheel, or stately vessel plan, 
Or clout a shoe, or bake a tile, or tailor it, or tan ? 
Or break with ploughs the face of earth and reap the yellow grain, 
When all in ease and idle mirth might laugh at toil and pain ? 
Chrem. Thou senseless jade, each toil and trade your tongue has rattled o'er, 
Our servitors will take in hand and labour as of yore. 
Pov. And how obtain this servile train ? 


Chrem. For money. 

Pov. Who will sell, 
When rich himself with stores of pelf? 

Chrem. Dark Thessaly may tell :— 


Tis there the slaver’s trade is rife, that deals in human ware. 

Pov. But who will lead the slaver’s life, the slaver’s forfeit dare, 
When, thanks to thee, his wealth is free, and comes without a care ? 
So arm thee fast with spade and plough, to dig, and drudge, and groan, 
With burthen heavier far than now— 
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Chrem. The burthen be thine own! 

Pov. Nor bed shalt thou repose upon—for bed there will not be, 

Nor rug be wrought in coming times of blest equality :— 

Nor sprinkle oils of rich perfume on happy bridal day; 

Nor broider’d work from cunning loom of thousand hues display ; 

And where’s the good of golden store, if these be reft away ? 

But all ye want ‘tis mine to grant—and lavish the supply— 

For mistress like I set me down the base mechanic by, 

And force for need and lack of bread his daily task to try. 

Chrem. What precious grant is thine to vaunt but blisters on the skin 
From bagnio fires,* and starving brats, and scolding grannums’ din ? 
And the swarm of lice, and gnats, and fleas what lips can ever sum, 

That buzz about the tortur’d head with sleep-dispelling hum, 

While “ up and work, or lie and starve” they trumpet as they come ? 

And rags for robes thou givest us; and for the bed of down 

A lair of rushes stuffed with—bugs, to lie and—wake upon ; 

For carpet gay, arotten mat; for pillow under head, 

A thumping stone to prop the crown; and mallow-shoots for bread, 

O dainty treat !—for barley- brose, the meagre cabbage leaves ; 

And for a seat, a broken jar our weary weight receives; 

For bolting-trough a barrel-side, with cracks to make it fine, 

How rich and rare these blessings are !—and all the merit thine! 

Pov. Thou gib’st not me—’tis BEGGaRY thou pommellest with scorn. 

Chrem. And deem’d we not thy sister come, when beggary was born? 

Pov. Yes—ye that Dionysius hold of Thrasybulus strain :—t 
But sunder’d still our lots have been, and sunder’d shall remain. 

The beggar he—as drawn by thee—that still on nothing lives; 

The poor man’s share is frugal care, and all that labour gives, 

A modest store—nor less nor more, than reason’s choice allowed. 

Chrem. O rest his soul—the happy dole by Poverty avow’d !— 

To pinch and grieve, and toil and leave—no money for a shroud. 

Pov. With your jesting and your jeering, and your fleering rail away— 
Nor dream I boast a nobler host than Plutus can array !— 

Ay! nobler far in mood and make :—the gouty go to him, 

Huge tuns of men, with baggy guts and dropsy-swollen limb; 

To me the tight, the merry wasps, the terrors of the foe. 

Chrem. That wasp-like waist by famine brac’d, thy nursing cares bestow! 

Pov. And virtue meek and modesty with me are fast allied, 

While the lawless hand and the ruthless brand are seen on Plutus’ side. 
Chrem. O modest trick!—a purse to pick, or neighbour’s house invade. 
Bleps. Most modest sure! fur modest worth has ever lov’d—the shade. 
Pov. Then mark your fiery orators, the people’s honest friends, 

When poor they stand for their father-land, and patriotic ends ; 

But fatten’d once on civic jobs, they plead another cause, 

°Tis down with tumult-stirring mobs and up with gagging laws ! 

Chrem. Thou hitt’st ’em fair, old beldame there—all venom as thou art— 
Yet plume not thou thyself, nor hope unpunish’d to depart : 

Fine lesson this thou teachest!—not money makes the man— 

But poverty thou preachest— 


Pov. Confute it, if you can! 
In vain you flap and flutter—{ 
Chrem. From you the hearer flees. 


Pov. Because the words I utter are virtue’s homilies. 
So see the son his father shun, who counsels him to good; 
For late and slow by man below the right is understood. 





* A common resort of the poor in cold weather. See Defoe’s Memoirs of Colonel 
Jack for a simlar picture of a beggar’s life in London in the olden times. 

+ That confound Dionysius the Tyrant with Thrasybulus the Patriot. 

¢ Like an unfledged bird—unable to fly. 
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Chrem. Then Jove, it seems, unwisely deems, and foolish things commends, 
For wealth beside himself he keeps— 

Bleps. And er to us he sends. 

Pov. Dull-sighted pair, whose minds are blear with film of other times, 
Great Jove is poor—and proof full sure shall fortify my rhymes: 
Behold when Greece together throngs each fifth revolving year, 
And in his own Olympic lists the combatants appear, 
A herald’s breath—an olive wreath—is all the victor’s prize ; 
Gold were the meed, had Jove indeed a treasure in the skies. 

Chrem. ’Tis thus he proves how dear his cash, how close he keeps his 


Ds, 
He binds the victor’s brow with trash, the money he retains. 
Pov. Thy ribald tongue a fouler wrong than want upon him puts— 
That not for need but dirty greed his money-bag he shuts. 
Chrem. Jove strike thee down—but first a crown of olive-twigs bestow ! 
Pov. To dare disown from me alone all earthly blessings flow ! 
Chrem. Of Hecate ask the question—let her decision tell, 
If riches or if hunger should bear away the bell. 
To her, she says, the jolly rh a monthly feast* afford, 
But ere ’tis set the harpy poor have swept it from the board. 
But curse thee—rot! No more upbraid us 
With groan or sigh ; 
Persuasion’s self shall not persuade us. 


Pov. “ Town of Argos, hear his cry! ”+ 
Chrem. On Pausont call, thy messmate true ! 
Pov. Unhappy-happy me! 

Chrem. Go feed the crows that wait for you! 
Pov. Ah whither, whither flee ? 


Chrem. Towhipping-post; nor linger more !— 
Thy steps are slack. 
Pov. Yet soon will ye my loss deplore, 
And woo me, woo me back ! 
Chrem. Return thou then !—now, ruin seize thee— 
Be mine the riches that displease thee— 
And thou—go rave and roar to ease thee! [ Exit Poverty. 
Bleps. Wealth and wealthy joys for me! 
With wife and babes to revel free— 
And sleek returning from the bath, 
On handicraftsmen in my path 
And Poverty that lags behind 
To break my jest and break my—wind! 
Chrem. There—she is gone at last—the scurvy jade ! 
And now let me and thee at once lead off 
Our god to bed in A‘sculapius’ temple. 
Bleps. Ay, bustle, neighbour, bustle—sharp’s the word ! 
Lest fresh disturbers mar our opening plot. 
Chrem. What, Carion! Slave, I say—out with the blankets! 
And Plutus’ self bring forth, with due observance, 
And all besides you’ve furnish’d for the nonce. [Exreunt, 


Before the house of Curemytus.—Carion, Chorus, Wife of CurEmytus, 
Piutus, Curemy us. 
Carion. Hilloa there! 





* Offered to her statues at the places where three ways met :—but soon carried 
off by the poor. 

¢ Aline_made up of words from Euripides, Argos was poor, 
¢ A very poor painter, 
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Ye grey beards, oft on Theseus’ days,* spoon-cramm’d 
With broth good store, to bread in sparest scraps, 
How happy now, how blest of favouring fortune ! 
Both ye, and all that take an honest turn. 

Chor. Sweet sir, thy news? What have thy friends to boast of ? 
’Tis something rare thou seem’st to bring for tidings. 

Car. The master, boys, has prosper’d gloriously, 
Or rather Plutus’ self: instead of blind, 
His eyes are clear—clean’d out, and fairly—whiten’d, 
A kindly leech in A2sculapius finding. 

Chor. O lucky day! 

Hurra! Huzza! 
Car. Like it or not, rejoicing-time is come. 
Chor. Great Aésculapius, sons never fail thee ; 
Star of the human race, loud will we hail thee! 


Enter Wife of CurEmyYLuvs. 

Wife. What meant that shout? Is’t news, good news, it tells ? 
O I have pin’d for it, and sat within, 
Longing to greet this home-returning varlet. 

Car. Quick, mistress, quick ; some wine there, that with me 
Thou too may’st taste a drop—thou lov’st it dearly ; [ Aside. 
For all rich blessings in a lump I bring thee. 

Wife. And where—where are they ? 


Car. Soon in words thou’lt know them. 
Wife. Thy words then—haste, have done. 
Car. Attend. 


The whole affair will I from foot to head + —— 
Wife. To head! Beware! To head nor on head neither! 
Car. What! not this joyful business ? 

Wife. Business, quotha? 

Affair? No—none of your affairs for me! 

Car. Soon as we reach’d the god, 

Guiding a man, most miserable then, 

Most happy now, if happy man there be; 

First to the salt sea sand we led him down, 

And there we—duck’d _ tl 
Wife. appy he, by Jupiter! 

A be old fellow, duck’d in the cold brine. 

Car. Thence to the sanctuary hied we; and 

When on the altar cakes and corn-oblations 

Were dedicate—to Vulcan’s flame a wafer— 

We laid our Plutus down, as meet it was, 

While each of us fell to, to patch a bed up. 

Wife. And were there other suitors to the god ? 
Car. Why, one was Neoclides, blind is he, 

Yet our best eyes he will out-aim at—thieving ; 

And many a one besides, with all diseases 

Laden ;—but when the beadle gave 

The word to sleep, the lamps extinguishing, 

And strictly charged “ if any hear a noise, 

Mute let him be”—we squatted round in order. 

Well; 

Sleep could I not, but me a certain pot 

Of porridge hugely struck ; ’twas lying there 





* On the eighth of each month the poor were entertained in honour of Theseus, 
but at small cost, and chiefly on spoon meat. 

+ An ominous phraseology, which alarms the old lady’s superstition, and is meant 
by Carion to do so. 
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Some small space distant from an old wife’s head, 
Towards which I felt a wondrous motion draw me ;— 
So, venturing a peep, I spy the priest 

Our offerings—scones and figs—snatching away 

From off the holy table; after this, 

Round every altar, one by one, he grop’d 

If any where a single cake were left ; 

Then these he dless'd—into a sort of satchel. 

So, thinking ’twas a deed of vast devotion, 

Bent on the pot of porridge, up get I. 

Wife. Wretch! Fear’dst theu not the god? 

Car, By the gods, I did, 
Lest he should get before me to the pot, 

Garlands and all ;—his priest had tutor’d me. 
Mean while old grannum, 

When once her ear had caught the stir I made, 
Was stealing out her hand—so, hissing high, 
With teeth I seized it, like a puff- cheek snake; 
But she incontinent her hand pluck’d back, 

And lay all quiet, cuddled in a heap, 

Fizzling for fear—ugh! worse than any pole-cat. 
Then gobbled I my bellyful of porridge, 

And so—well stuff’d—turn’d in to snooze a little. 

Wife. But say—the god—approach’d he not ? 

Car. Not yet. 
So, after this—O such a merry trick 
I play’d! As he drew near, a rousing blast 
I let—my guts, d’ye see, were almost bursting. 

Wife. And sure for this he straight abhorr’d thee. 

Car. No. 
But there was Madam Jaso,* in his train, 

Did blush a bit, and Panacea turn’d, 
Holding her nose; for, ’faith, I vent no incense. 

Wife. But he himself? 

Car. Car’d not, ’icod, not he. 

Wife. A clownish god thou mak’st of him. 

Car. A clown! 

No; but an ordure-taster.t 

Wife. Out upon thee ! 

Car. When this was past, forthwith I muffled up, 
Cowering with dread; but he, most doctor like, 
Perform’d his rounds, inspecting case by case. 

Then placed a lad beside him his stone mortar, 
Pestle, and chest. 

Wife. Stone, too? + 

Car. No, not the chest. 

Wife. And thou—thou gallows-bird—how could’st thou see, 
Who say’st thy head was hid ? 

Car. Through this bald jerkin ; 
Windows it had, and not a few, by Jupiter. 

For Neoclides first he took in hand 

To pounda a in 

Three heads of Tenian garlic; these he bruised, 
Commixing in the mortar benjamin 

And mastic; drenching all with Sphettian vinegar, 
He plaster’d o’er his eyelids, inside out, 





* Jaso and Panacea (Doctoress and Cure-all), daughters of Z.sculapius. Doubt. 
less they had fair representatives in the temple. 

+ More medicorum. 

t She tries to catch him tripping. But Carion is too sharp for her. 
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To give him greater torment ;—squalling, bawling, 
The wretch _— up to flee; then laugh’d the god, 


And cried, “ Now sit ye down beplaster’d there, 
And take thine oath I keep thee from the sessions! ” 
Wife. O what a patriot and a prudent god! 
Car. He next sat down by Plutus; 
And handled first his head; then with a cloth 
Of linen, clean and napless, wiped the eyelids 
Quite round and round; then Panacea 
Wrapp'd in a purple petticoat his head, 
And all his face; then ASsculapius whistled— 
With that out darted from the shrine two serpents 
Of most prodigious size. 
Wife. Merciful Leavens ! 
ar. And these, smooth gliding underneath the petticoat, 
Lick’d with their tongues—so seem’d to me—his eyelids. 
And, ere you'd toss me off ten half- pint bumpers, 
Piutus—O mistress !—up rose Plutus sEEING. 
Loud clapp’d I then both hands for ecstasy, 
And fell to wakening master; but the god 
Vanish’d into the temple, self and serpents. 
Then those that couch’d beside him—canst thou guess 
How they did fondle Plutus, and all night 
Slept not, but watch’d till morning glimmer’d through ? 
While I was lauding lustily the god, 
That in a twinkling he gave sight to Plutus, 
And Neoclides blinded worse than ever. 
Wife. What marvellous power is thine, O sovereign lord! 
But tell me where is Plutus ? 
Car. This way coming. 
But there were crowds about him, infinite great. 
For such as heretofore had decent morals, 
And lean subsistence—these were greeting him, 
And locking hand in hand for very transport. 
But such as wealthy were, with means o’erflowing, 
And gain’d by no unquestionable arts— 
O theirs were knitted brows and clouded faces ! 
The rest were tripping, chaplet-crown’d, behind him, 
With laugh and jubilant cry ; the old men’s slipper 
Clatter’d, with modulated steps advancing. 
Halloo then! one and all, with one accord, 
Dance ye and jump ye—hands round—cut and shuffle. 
For none henceforth shall meet ye on the threshold 
With “ harkye, friend, there’s nothing in the meal tub!” 
Wife. So help me, Hecate, I will garland thee, 
For these fair tidings, with a wreath of—pan-loaves. 
Such news thou bring’st! 
Car. About it instantly ! 
The company’s already at the door. 
Wife. Nay, let me hurry in and fetch some sweetmeats, 
To welcome these new-purchased—eyes *—slave-fashion. 
Car. And I to meet them fly. [Exeunt. 


Enter Piutus and Caremy us. 
Plut. Thy beams, bright Sol! prostrate I first adore, 
Next great Minerva’s world-renowned city, 
And Cecrops’ total bounds that harsour’d me, 
O how | blush for past calamities ! 





* As a new purchased slave was greeted on coming to his master’s house. 
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The men—the men—that I unconscious dealt with! 
And these, the worthy of my fellowship, 
All-ignorant avoided, luckless me! 

’Twas foully done—both that and this—most foully. 
But treading now reverted paths, l’llshow 

To all of mortal mould, in coming times, 

Unwilling with the bad I held communion. 

Chrem. Off to the crows, I say. Why, whata pest, 
These friends that sprout so fast when days are sunny ! 
They rub, scrub, crush one’s shins ; * so dear one’s grown, 
Each must needs find some vent for his affection. 

Who miss’d God save ye tome? What a throng 
Of reverend seniors squeezed me at the market ! 





Re-enter Wife of Curemy us. 
Wife. All hail! 
Thou paragon of men—and thou—and thou too. 
Come now—so custom rules it—let me scatter 
These sweetmeat offerings on thee. 
Plut. Prithee, no. 
For entering thy house on a first visit, 
And with recover’d eyesight, it were meet 
Not out but in to take an offering. 
Wife. What, not accept my sweetmeats! 
Plut. Well; within then, 
Beside your hearth, as best observance rules. 
So, too, we’scape turmoil and trickery. 
Our poet would it misbecome to fling 
Dried figs and comfits to the lookers on, 
Thus to extort a laugh.+ 
Wife. Right, right; for see 
There’s Dexinicus yonder, up and ready 
To scramble for the figs. [Exeunt. 


Before the House of CarEMYLUvs. 
Carion, A Good Man, Curemy.us, An Informer, Chorus. 
Car. O it is sweet, my friends, when things go merrily, 
To roll in wealth, cost free, without a venture. 
Here’s a whole heap of luxuries come bouncing 
Whack! right into the house—and all unsinn’d for! 
Full is our bread-bin now of white wheat flour, 
Our casks of red aroma-scented wine; 
There’s not a trunk nor box, but gold and silver 
Heave up the coin-burst lid—you’d gape to see it. 
The well runs out with oil, the cruets teem 
With nard, the loft with figs; pot, pan, and pipkin 
Are turn’d to shining brass; the rotten trenchers, 
That stunk of fish they held, are solid silver ; 
Kitchen and kitchen gear are ivory; 
And we—the gentiemen-domestics—there 
At odds and evens play with sterling staters ; 
So dainty grown, that not those rasping stones 
But onion-shaws we use for our occasions. 
And now high sacrifice the master holds 
Within; wreath-crown’d, swine, goat, and ram he offers. 





* As flatterers were wont to do to the rich; rubbing their shin bones as the 
Squire in “ Count Fathom ” has his back scratched. # 


+ A common trick of poets in those days. res 
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But me—the smoke has driven me forth; I could 
Stand it no more; my eyes so smarted with it. 


Enter a Good Man with his Stave. 
Good M. Come on, my lad, come on, that to the god 
We may repair. 


Enter CHREMYLUS. 


Chrem. Hey day! whom have we here ? 
Good M. A man, once wretched, prosperous now. 
Chrem. Just so; 


Clearly, methinks, one of the honest folk. 
Good M. Most true. 
Chrem. What may’st thou want then? 
Good M. To the god 
I come, the source to me of mighty blessings. 
For, mark my tale— 
1 from my sire a fair inheritance 
Receiving, hence my needy friends | aided. 
Trust me, I thought it prudent policy. 
Chrem. And so thy money shortly fail’d thee. 


Good M. Very. 
Chrem. And so you wax’d right miserable. 
Good M. Very. 


And yet, methought, those in their need so long 
I heap’d with kindnesses, were steadfast friends, 
Steadfast and staunch when I might need—but they 
Turn’d them aside, nor seem’d to see me more. 

Chrem. And laugh’d thee loud to scorn, I know it. 

Good M. Very. 
For ’twas a drought of—dishes, that destroy’d me. 

Chrem. But now not so. 
nt. Good M. And therefore to the god 
Here am I fitly come, my vows to pay. 

Chrem. But this bald cloak—what’s this, pray, ¢o the god,* 
Thy foot-boy brings ? 

Good M. To offer to the god. 

Chrem. What, was’tin this thou wert initiated ? 

Good M, No; but in this for thirteen years I—shiver'd. 

Chrem. And these pantofles ? 


Good M. Winter’d with me too. 
Chrem. These, too, thou bring’st to offer ? 
Good M. Yes, by Jove. 


Chrem. A proper pair of offerings ¢o the god ! 


Enter an Informer with his Witness. 

Inf. Woe’s me! woe’s me! 
Me miserable! undone, undone for ever! 
Thrice wretched—four times wretched—five times wretched— 
Twelve times—ten thousand times—ohon! ohon! 
With so robust a devil my fate is dash’d! + 

Chrem. Phebus prot€tt us! Gracious deities ! 
Why, what the mischief has this fellow met with ? 

Inf. Now, is it hard or no, 
To see one’s substance gone—stock, rock, and block— 
Through this confounded god? But he shall pay for’t; 
Blind—blind again—if law be left in Athens. 











* Chremylus, a wag in his way, plays on the Good Man’s repetitions of this phrase, 
+ Like water dashed with strong wine. 
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Good M. Oho! methinks I smell the matter out. 
Here comes a knave, in a bad way, no doubt on’t ; 
And of bad stamp to boot, I warrant ye. 

Chrem, Bad way ! fair way for him—the road toruin. 

Inf. Where, where is he that promis’d all unholpen, 
To make us rich at once—each mother’s son— 
If he but saw afresh? Here’s some of us 
He has beggar’d past example. 

Chrem. Say’st thou so ? 
Whom has he handled thus ? 

Inf. Me; me, I tell thee; 
Here as I stand. 

Chrem. So, so; a rogue—a burglar ? 

Inf. No, villain, no! ’*Tis ye—stark naught ye are— 
*Tis ye—none other—robb’d me of my money. 

Car. Now, Ceres bless us, how the Informer goes it, 
So fierce and famine-like—a wolfish hunger! 

Inf. To court with ye—to court—no time to dally— 
That stretch’d upon the wheel of torture there, 
Thou may’st confess thy villany. 

Car. You be hang’d! 

Good VM. O, by preserving Jove, a glorious god 
To all of Greekish blood our god will be, 
That brings to end as vile these vile informers. 

Inf. Confusion ! 
Thou too must laugh—as their accomplice—thou! 
Whence came this mantle else, so spruce and trim ? 
But yesterday thy thread-bare cloak I noted. 

Good M. I heed thee not; behold this charmed ring! 
Mine own; bought from Eudamus for a drachma. 

Chrem. Alas, no charm for an informer’s bite ! 

Inf. What insolence is this? Ye scoff, ye rail, 
And have not answer’d yet what make ye here ? 
’Tis for no good ye come. 

Chrem. No good of thine. 

Inf. No; for at cost of mine ye think to revel. 

Chrem. O that to prove it true, thyself and witness 
Might both asunder burst—but not with eating ! 

nf. Willyedeny? Within, ye cursed scoundrels, 
Such roasts there are, such loads of fish in slices! 
Uhu, ubu, uhu, uhu, uhu. [Sniffling. 

Chrem. Wretch, snuff’st thou aught ? 

Good M. Cold air, mayhap, 
In such a rascal suit of rags attir’d. 

Inf. Shallthis be borne? Jove, and ye powers above, 
That these should scoff atme! O how it galls 
Thus to endure—the good—the patriot. 


Chrem. You! 
The patriot and the good ! 
Inf. Ay, none to match me. 
Chrem. Come now, an answer to my question. 
Inf. What? 
Chrem. Dost work a farm ? 
Inf. Dost take me for stark mad ? 
Chrem, A merchant then ? 
Inf. Can seem so on occasions. * 
Chrem. What then, hast learnt a trade ? 
Inf. Not I, by Jupiter. 





* Merchants were exempted from military service. 
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Chrem. Why, how didst live, or whence, without a calling ? 
Inf. Live? Ofall state affairs Intendant I, 
And private business. 
Chrem. You! For what? 
Inf. I choose it. 
Chrem. False thief, how art thou good then, 
Mixing and meddling where it nought concerns thee ? 
Inf. Concerns me nought, old gull! Concerns it not, 
Far as I may, to benefit my city ? 
Chrem. So so—to meddle is to benefit ? 
Inf. Yes, the establish’d laws to succour—yes, 
If rogues offend, to hold them to the forfeit. 
Chrem, And does the state not crowd her bench with judges 
Express for this? 





Inf. But who must play the accuser ? 
Chrem. Whoever will. 
Inf. Ergo, that man am I. 


So that on me devolve the state’s affairs. 
Chrem. Now, by the powers, she hath a rare protector ! 
But would’st thou not incline, meddling no more, 
To live a life of ease ? 
Inf. A sheep’s existence ! 
No occupation left to stir the soul. 
Chrem. What then, thou’lt not reform ? 
Inf. Not if you’d give me 
Plutus himself, and the benzoin of Battus.* 
Chrem. Down with thy cloak. 


Car. 
Chrem, Off with thy shoes. 
Car. ’Tis you, still you he means. 
Inf. Come on and take them then; come on, I say, 
Whoever will. 
Car. Ergo, that man am I, [ Witness runs out. 
Inf. Help! robbery! help! I’mstripp’d inopen day. | 
Car. Yes; for thou claim’st to live on stranger’s business. 
Inf. Thou seest the act; I hold thee witness to it. 
Chrem, Witness! he’s vanish’d: witness, quotha! 
Inf. Wo! 
Caught and alone! 
ng. Car, Now thou wilt clamour, wilt thou? 
Inf. Wo’s me again ! 
Car. Hand me the thread-bare cloak here, 
To gird this base informing rogue withal. 
Good M. Nay now, already ’tis devote to Plutus. 
Car, Aud where, I pray thee, shall it hang more fitly 
Than round a caitiff’s limbs—a plund’ring bandit’s ? 
Plutus ’twere meet to deck in costly garments. 
Good M. But these pantofles— 
Car. To his forehead these, 
Wild-olive-like, incontinent I'll nail. 
Inf. Ym off; for well I know myself the weaker 
’Gainst odds like these; yet, grant me but a ne 
Ay, though a fig-tree block—your potent go 
This day I'd bring to justice and his doom ; 
For that alone, unbacked, democracy 
He plots to end—a traitor manifest— 
Council nor people to his side persuading. - 
Good M. Hark! asin gorgeous panoply of mine 


You, sirrah, you he speaks to. 








* Battus founded Cyrene, famous for its benzoin. 
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Adorn’d thou struttest, tothe bath with thee! 
There as head-man take station next the fire ; 
That post was mine of yore. 
Chrem. Nay, but the bath-man 
Straight out of doors will haul him by the scrotum ; 
One glance will show the stamp of scoundrel on him. 
For us—let’s in; the god expects thy vows. [Exeunt, 


Before the House of CarEMYLUvs, Old Woman, Curemytus, A Youth, 
Chorus. 


Old Woman. A word, beseech you, dear old gentlemen ; 
Is’t true we’ve reach’d the house of this new god, 
Or are we off the road and quite astray ? 


Enter Curemy us. 
Chrem. Believe me, now, you're at the very doors, 
My buxom lass :—so prettily you ask it. 
Old W. And must I call for some one from within ? 
Chrem. Nay, here I am myself, come forth already. 
Let’s hear thy purpose rather. 
Old W. Dear sir, kind sir—a tale of grief and wrong: 
For from the hour this god began to see, 
He has made for me my life unliveable. 
Chrem. What's this? Mayhap thou wert Informeress 
Among the dames ? 
Old W. Marry come up, not I. 
Chrem. Thy lot, perchance, turn’d out no drinking-ticket.* 
Old W. You jeer: but me—I itch—I burn—I die. 
Chrem. Thine itch—thine itch? Let’s hear—as short as may be. 
Old W. Hear, then :—a certain darling youth I had : 
Grant he was poor—but O, a proper youth ! 
Comely and shapely—so obliging too— 
If any little services [ wanted, 
He’d do them for me orderly and featly : 
And me in these same things he found complying. 
Chrem. And what the suits he press’d the warmest, eh ? 
Old W. But few: for his respect was quite prodigious. 
He’d ask, perhaps, some twenty silver drachms 
For a new coat—some eight or ten for slippers :— 
* Buy,” he would say, “ a little shift for sisters, 
A cloakey for mamma—poer soul—’gainst winter :” 
Or beg of wheat some half-a-dozen bushels. 
Chrem. By my troth, not much—as thou hast told the story— 
*Tis plain he stood in mighty awe of thee. 
Old W. And then observe, “ not out of greediness 
I ask,” quoth he, “ but love, that wearing still 
Thy coat—thy colours—I may think of thee.” 
Chrem. Unhappy man! how desperately smitten! 
Old W. But now—wouldst credit it ?—the rogue no more 
Holds the same mind : he’s quite another creature. 
For when I sent to him this cheesecake here, 
And those—the other sweetmeats on the platter— 
And hinted, too, he might expect a visit 
Against the afternoon—— 
Chrem. What did he? Say. 
Old W. Did? Sent ’em back—this tart into the bargain— 
On these plain terms—that I should call no longer ! 





* Another allusion to the distribution of dicasis by lot. 
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And sent besides this message by the bearer, 
** Once the Milesians were a potent people.” * 
Chrem. Vfaith no blockhead was the boy ;— 
When rich, pease-porridge charms no more his palate : 
Till then he took whatever came, and thankful. 
Old W. Yes, and till then, each blessed day—O Gemini !|— 
Still was he come—come—coming to my gate. 
Chrem. To carry thee out? t 


Old W. To carry! No—to listen 
An he might hear my voice—— 
Chrem. Say “ sweet, here’s for thee.” 


Old W. And if he saw me vex’d at aught—my stars |— 
My duckling and my doveling, would he whisper. 
Chrem. Then, too, mayhap, would beg for slipper-money. 
Old W. And once, as at the greater mysteries 
I rode my car—because one gaz’d upon me— 
Bless you! the livelong day my bones paid for it.— 
So mortal jealous was the stripling of me. 
Chrem. Just so :—he lik’d, I guess, to—eat alone. 
Old W. And then my hands, he vow'd, were matchless fair.— 
Chrem. Oft as they told him down some twenty drachms, 
Old W. And sweet, he’d say, the fragrance of my skin.— 
Chrem. Right, right, by Jove—when Thasian wine you pour’'d— 
Old W. And eyes I had, so soft and beautiful.— 
Chrem. No clumsy rogue was this: full well he knew 
To sweat a rutting beldame’s ready cash. 
Old W. Here, then, dear sir, the god unfairly deals— 
Your god, that boasts himself the wrong’d one’s righter. 
Chrem. How shall he serve thee! Speak, and it is done. 
Old W. Sure ’tis but fair to force 
Him whom I help’d to lend me help in turn: 
Or not one glimpse of good the wretch should see. 
Chrem. Nay—clear’d he not each night his scores with thee ? 
Old W. Ah! but he swore he’d never, never leave me, 


Long as I liv’d. 
Chrem. True—as you liv’d: but now 
You live, he thinks, no more. 
Old W. *Tis sorrow’s doing— 
I own I’ve pin’d away. 
Chrem. Or rotted rather. 
Old W. See, you might draw me through a ring. 
Chrem. A ring! 


An ’twere a barley-boulter’s. 
Old W. Well, as I live here comes the very youth 
I've been a-telling thee the tantrums of : 
He seems on revel bound. 
Chrem. No question :—lo, 
Fillets and flambeau bearing, on he trips it. 


Enter Youth. 
Youth. I kiss your hands. 
Old W. Kiss, says he? Kiss ? 
Youth. Old sweetheart, 
How grey thou'rt grown, and all at once, by Jingo. 
Old W. Wretch that lam! The buffets I must bear! 
Chrem. ’Tis long, belike, since last he saw thee. 





* A proverbial expression to denote reverses of fortune ; drawn from the fate of . 
Miletus. 
+ For burial, to wit. 
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Old W. Long! 
When ’twas but yesterday, thou monster, thou. 
Chrem. Then trust me, friend, his is no common case :— 
Fuddled, it seems, he sees the sharper for it. 
Old W. No: but ’tis always such a saucy rogue! 
Youth. O thou sea-Neptune,* and ye senior gods, 
How seam’d with ruts and wrinkles are her chops ! 
Old W. Ah! O! Ah! 
Hold not your torch to me. 
Chrem. Well thought of, old ’un: 
For should one single spark but catch her, 
Of, like a wool-clad olive-branch, she blazes ! t 
Youth. What say you now ?—We have not met for ages— 
A little sport ?— 
Old W. O you audacious !—Where ! 
Youth. Here—nuts in hand. 
Old W. What sport ’s he driving at ? 
Youth. How many—teeth } hast thou ? 
Chrem. A guess—a guess— 
A guess for me !—Some three, mayhap, or four. 
outh. Pay down :—she has but one, and that’s a grinder. 
Old W. Vilest of men, thy wits have left thee: what, 
Before such crowds to make a wash pot of me! 
Youth. ’Faith, no bad turn—to wash thee out, pot-fashion. 
Chrem. Fy on’t, not so: she’s now made up for sale, 
Right huckster’s trim—but only wash the paint off— 
Lord, how the tatters of her face would show ! 
Old W. Old as you are, your sense is wondrous scanty. 
Youth. He tempts thee, sure—the rogue !—and thinks the while 
Those daring hands escape my jealous eye. 
Old W. So help me, Venus, not a hand on me 
He lays, you brute. 
Chrem, So help me, Hecate, no : 
Else were I mad. But come, my boy, this lass 
Thou must not loathe. 


Youth, What, me? I love to frenzy. 
Chrem. And yet she ’plains of thee. 
Youth. She ’plains! As how? 


Chrem. QO, a proud peat you are, she says, and tell her 
Once the Milesians were a potent people. 

Youth. Well, I'll not fight with thee about her.— 

Chrem. No! 
Your why and wherefore ? 

Youth. Reverence for thine years :— 
There breathes no other wight I'd yield her to. 
And now, take off the Jass, and joy be with thee! 

Chrem. 1 see, I see your drift: you mean no more 
To herd with her. 

Old W. And who will brook the traitor ? 

Youth. I’ve not a word for one so rak’d and riddled 
By full ten thousand, plus three thousand—years. 

Chrem. Yet, since you deign’d to quaff the wine—you take me ?— 
Twere fair to suck the dregs. : 
Youth. Ugh! but these dregs—they are so stale and rancid. 


[Dec. 





* Referential swearing :—Neptune was an ancient deity. 


(‘* To swear with pro- 





priety,” says my little major, ‘* the oath should be an echo to the sense.’ —Box Acres 


in the Rivals.) 


+ The Athenians used to hang a branch of this kind above their doors, to keep 
off famine and pestilence. It hung a year before it was renewed, and was, therefore, 


sufficiently dry and combustible by the end of the twelvemonth. 
+ Instead of“ How many nuts have I ?—odd or even?” 
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Chrem. A strainer cures all that— 
Youth. In, in, I say: 
These garlands to the god I fain would offer. 
Old W. And I—I do remember me—I too 
Have a word to say to him. 
Youth. Then go not I. 
Chrem. Tut, man, cheer up! She shall not ravish thee. 
Youth. A gracious promise :—for enough in conscience 
I've pitch’d that weather-beaten hulk already. 
Old W. Ay, march away :—I’ll not be far behind thee. 
Chrem. O, sov’reign Jove! how fast and firm the beldame 
Cleaves like a limpet to her stripling flame ! [ Exeunt. 
Before the House of Caremyius. Hermes, Carion, Priest of Jove, Cure- 
myLus, Old Woman, Chorus. 
(Hermes knocks at the door, and hides.)* 
Carion (coming out). Who knocks the door there, ho? Why, what 
could this be ? 
No one, it seems: and so the little wicket 
Makes all this hullabaloo, forsooth, for nothing. 
Herm. (showing himself). You there, I say, 
You, Carion, stop ! 
Car. What, fellow, was it thee 
That bang’d so !ustily against the door ? 
Herm. No :—1 but thought on’t—thou hast sav’d the trouble. 
But presto, post away and call thy master, 
And furthermore, the mistress and her brats ; 
And furthermore, the slaves, and eke the mastiff ; 
And furthermore, thyself—the pig— 


Car. 
What is all this ? 
Herm. ’Tis Jove, you rogue, is minded 
Hashing you up into one hotch-potch mess, 
To send you, great and small, to pot together. 
Car. Heralds like this shal] get the tongue t—cut out. 
But why, an please you, does he plan such fare 
For us? 
Herm. Because you’ve done—a deed without a name: 
Since first this Plutus’ eyes were op’d again, 
Nor frankincense, nor laurel bough, nor cake, 
Nor victim, nor one other thing one mortal 
Offers to us—the gods. 
Car. Nor will for ever : 
Such wretched care ye took of us heretofore. 
Herm. Well: for the rest I’m somewhat less concern’d, 
But I myself am perishing—am pounded. 
Car. Shrewd fellow ! + 
Herm. Up till now, among the tapstresses, 
I far’d not ill o” mornings ; winecake—honey— 
Dried figs—and all that’s meet for Hermes’ palate : 
But now, cross-legg’d, I mope for grief and hunger. 
Car. And serves ye right, too—many a time and oft, 
For all their gifts—you left them in the lurch. 
Herm. O me! the cake— 
The monthly || cheese-cake kneaded once for me! 


Nay, tell me, 





* To make it appear that the door had rattled of itself, at the approach of his god- 
ship. 

{+ The victim’s tongue was devoted to Hermes. But Carion uses an ambiguous 
phrase, by way of threat. 

¢ To care only for himself. 

|| On the 4th day of each month. 
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Car. Thou crav’st the lost, and callest out in vain.* 
Herm. And O the ham—that I was wont devour ! 
Cur. Ham! Ply your ham in at on a bottle. | 
Herm. The tripes—the trolly-bags—I guzzled hot! 
Car. The tripes—the gripes !—I guess the tripes torment thee. 
Herm. Aud O the jolly jorum—half and half! 
Car. Come, take a swig of this, and off with thee. 
Herm. Ah! wouldst thou do thy friend a little favour! 
Car. Well: if it lie within my power—command me. 
Herm. Wouldst thou but fetch a well-fir’d loaf or two— 
And add a whacking lump of that same meat 
You’re offering up within !— 
Car. Impossible ! 
No fetching forth allow’d. 
Herm. Yet when your lord’s stray articles you pilfer’d, 
I always help’d to hide, and sav’d your bacon. 
Car. Just on condition you should share—you thief! 
You never miss’d your cake on such occasions. 
Herm. Nor you to gobble it down before I touch’d it. 
‘ar. So: for no equal share of stripes had you, 
When master caught me in a peccadillo. 
Herm. Think not of past offence, now Phyle’s taken : 
But O—by all the gods—for an inmate take me. 
Jar. Why, wilt thou leave the gods, and quarter here ? 
Herm. You're better off, I trow. 
Car. What then? 
Desert ! Is that a handsome trick to play them ? 
Herm. ’ Tis still one’s country, where one prospers well.|| 
Car. And say we took thee in—how couldst thou serve us ? 
Herm. Beside your door establish me as TurRNKEY.( 
Car. Turnkey! we want no ¢urns of thine, I promise thee. 
Herm. As TRADER, then. 
Car. Nay, we are rich, and so 
What need have we to keep a pedlar-Hermes. 
Herm. Deceiver, then. 
Car, Deceiver ? Cheat? Ne’er dream on’t— 
No room for cheating now, but honest practice. 
Herm. Well, then, as Guipe, 
Car. Our god’s regain’d his twinklers, 
So we have business for a guide no longer. 
Herm. 1 have it—Reve.-Master let me be then— 
What canst thou say to that? 
For sure with Plutus’ pomp it best agrees 
To hold high games of music and gymnastics. 
Car. What luck to have good store of aliases ! 
See now—this knave will earn his bite and sup. 
Ay, ay—’tis not for nought our judging varlets 
Would fain be written down with many letters.{ 
Herm, On these terms, then, I’ve leave to enter ? 
Car. 
And hark ye, sirrah, find the cistern out, 
And wash me, with thy proper hands, these guts; 
So shalt thou straightway figure off as ScuLuion. [Zzit Hermes. 








* The announcement from heaven to Hercules, when he called for his lost Hylas. 

t A well-oiled skin-bottle. It was one of their bacchanal games to jump, bare- 
footed, on such a bottle ; and he who kept his footing, won the prize. 

{ As Thrasybulus proclaimed an amnesty after the re-establishment of the repub- 
lic, which followed his seizure of Phyle. Hence the proverb. 

|| Quoted probably from Euripides. 

§ The poet plays upon the various attributes of Hermes. 

q Another hit at the allotment of dicasts, 
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Enter Priest of Jove. 

Priest. Who'll tell me where is Chremylus ? 

Chrem (entering). Good fellow, 
What is the matter ? 

Priest. What, but ruination ? 

For since your Plutus ’gan to see, I die 
Of downright famine—not a crumb to eat— 
J—the arch- priest of GuarpD1An Jove. 

Chrem. Ye Powers! 
What can the cause be? 

Priest. Not a sacrifice 
Comes our way any longer. 

Chrem. Wherefore so ? 

Priest. ’Cause they’re all rich. And yet, in good old times, 
When they had nought—some home-returning merchant 
Would bring thanks-offering for safety ; or 
Some one had bilk’d the law—or splendid rites 
Were held by some magnifico, and I 
The priest was sure to be invited: but 
No victims now—not one—no visitors— 

Except the thousands that come there to—ease them. 
Chrem. And hast not lawful share of their—oblations ? 
Priest. So to this Jove—this Guardian—this Preserver— 

I think to bid good by, and mess with you. 

Chrem, Cheer up, man; all shall yet go well with thee. 
Preserving Jove is Aere *—alive and kicking— 

Come of his own accord. 

Priest. O glorious news! 

Chrem. Ay! And we soon shall set—stop but an instant— 

Our Plutus, where of yore he sate in state, 
On sleepless watch behind Minerva’s temple. t— 
Lights from within there !—Take the torches, friend, 
And marshal on the god. 

Priest. No question of it:— 

Thus must I do. 

Chrem. And some one call for Plutus. 

The Procession comes out from the House. 

Old Woman (coming out). And what of me? ; 

Chrem. Look here, these pots, § 

with which 

We consecrate the god, mount on thy noddle, 

And bear them gravely: flower’d petticoat 

Thou of thyself hast don’d. 

Old W. But—what I came for ? 

Chrem. Nay, thou shalt have thy will— 

This evening the young fellow shall be with thee. 

Old W. Well, then—O Lud !—if you will pledge his coming— 
I'll bear your pots. 

Car. Were never pots before 
In such a case :—in those the scum’s a-top, 

In these a scum—a very scum ’s at bottom ! 

Chor. Delay, delay no longer, then: the jolly pomp’s before us— 

Make way, make way—and form again, to fellow them in Chorus ! 
[Exeunt Omnes. 





* In the person of Plutus. 
+ Where the public treasury was. 
§ Pots of pulse, &c. 
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THE HUGUENOT CAPTAIN, 


TO THE EDITOR OF BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—In one of your late Num- 
bers, I was struck with a very inte- 
resting paper on the old French Pro- 
testant Church; assigning the pecu- 
liar causes which produced the de- 
cay of that once pure and powerful 
body of Christianity; an important 
service, from its answering the cavil 
of many a sceptical mind, and even 
the doubts of many a conscientious 
one, as to the protection divinely 
promised to Christianity under all 
human change. The writer justly 
referred the decay to the fatal mis- 
take of merging religion in politics ; 
gradually abandoning the high 
ground of the faith, for the trust of 
merely human interests; and ulti- 
mately attempting to throw the whole 
defence of religion on those means 
which areto be found in the intrigues 
of statesmen, and the force of ar- 
mies. As some illustration of these 
facts—I send you a sketch of the 
career of an eminent leader of the 
Protestant power, in which may be 
sufficiently seen the remarkable mix- 
ture of human habits which alloyed 
the religious feelings of the time; 
and finally making Protestantism 
merely a matter of personal aggran- 
disement and pe J spirit, prepared 
it for the rapid ruin by which it fell 
away, and died, under the tyranny of 
Louis the Fourteenth. This person 
was the celebrated D’Aubigné, a 
name which still lives among the 
recollections of the Huguenot 
Church; but which of course is new 
to the majority of readers in our 
country. 

D’Aubigné was a native of Saint- 
apge, and born in the year 1550. 
His father was a man of rank, and 
of still higher reputation among the 
reformed — lord of the castle of 
Brie. Protestantism has always been 
distinguished for the cultivation of 
the mind. The boy was put under 
discipline so strict, or seconded his 
teachers with so much intelligence, 
that at six he had made considerable 
advances in Greek, Latin, and He- 
brew, and before eight had transla- 
ted Plato’s Crito. Buta still more 
important erudition was, hisreligious 
knowledge. The earlier Huguenots, 


like all the reformed, had adopted 
the strictness of manners, if not the 
severity, natural to men who em- 
brace a religion which puts them in 
peril of life and fortune. The times, 
too, were anxious; the struggle of 
the Huguenots with the singularly 
treacherous government of France, 
had but partially subsided ; new bit- 
ternesses constantly arose, and 
while, what one party pronounced a 
necessary combination for self-de- 
fence, the other branded as a con- 
spiracy, the seeds of personal perse- 
cution were constantly on the point 
of ripening into civil war. At nine 
years of age, the young soldier be- 
gan to learn his public principles, 
by a striking and sufficiently appal- 
ling incident. It happened that he 
and his father passed through Am- 
baise, a short time after the noted 
attempt against the Duke of Guise. 
The failure of the attempt had cost 
the lives of several of the Huguenot 
leaders. As they entered the mar- 
ket place, the D’Aubignés found it 
filled with a crowd of people gazing 
at a number of heads fixed above a 
scaffold. The countenances were so 
little changed, that the elder D’Au- 
bigné onriding forward saw, to his as- 
tonishment and horror, that they were 
some of his most intimate friends. 
Roused by indignation to disregard 
the hazard in which he placed himself 
by the open expression of his feelings 
in the midst of a bigoted multitude, 
the brave old man exclaimed, “ Oh 
the traitors | they have murdered 
France.” Then, like the father of 
the great Carthaginian, laying his 
hand on the child’s brow, he pro- 
nounced, “‘ My son, I charge thee, at 
the hazard of thine own head, as I 
shall, at the hazard of mine, revenge 
those honourable chiefs. And if thou 
failest to attempt it, my curse shall 
fall upon thee.” 

The speech evidently had more in 
it of the old French chevalier than 
of the Christian. Religion knows 
nothing of revenge, extinguishes it 
whenever it is to be found, and pro- 
claims the man of blood a criminal 
before heaven. But the sentiment 
belonged to the country, and to the 
time, it found a congenial breast in 
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the chivalric son, and from that day 
his course was determined. The his- 
tory of French administration has 
seldom been pure; but during the 
whole continuance of the Hugue- 
nots, it was craft, in the most subtle, 
unsound, and sanguinary degree. 
Every edict, however the royal au- 
thority might be mee gy to its per- 
formance, was afraud. Artifice, cor- 
ruption, and cruelty, were the tac- 
tics of the monarchs, and they were 
too often revenged by violence, fury, 
and spoil. In 1562, a new treaty had 
been formed under the sanction of 
those proud and powerful disposers 
of France, the Guises. The treaty 
assured their privileges to the Pro- 
testants. The ink upon the paper 
was not dry, when this solemn come 
pact was scandalously violated in 
all quarters, and the Duke of Guise 
made iimself an object of the deep- 
est abhorrence, by being actually 
present when a church of the re- 
formed was entered during divine 
service by his soldiery, and the con- 
gregation butchered. The Protest- 
ants, fatally prone to give way to 
the national impulse, instantly flew 
to arms ; with Condé and Coligny at 
their head, proclaimed war, and, as 
the evidence that they were resolved 
on retaliation, stormed the city of 
Orleans. The whole realm was soon 
in uproar, and Paris, under the im- 
mediate eye of the monarch, became 
too perilous a residence for its Pro- 
testant population. They took to 
flight as rapidly as they could, and 
dispersed through the country. D’- 
Aubigny had placed his son at Paris, 
under Beroalde, a Protestant, and a 
distinguished scholar. The boy and 
his tutor were now compelled to fly. 
It is recorded, as a characteristic and 
curious trait of both, that the boy’s 
chief sorrow was for leaving a little 
library which had been expressly 
fitted up for him by his father ; while 
his wise and pious master, takin 
him by the hand, said, ‘‘ My child, 
are you insensible to the peculiar 
happiness of having itin your power 
at so early an age to lose something 
for Him, who has given every thing 
to you?” 

He was quickly to find the effects 
of civil war. The little party of 
fugitives, consisting of four men, 
three women, and two children, had 
scarcely passed beyond Fontaine- 
bleau, when they were met by some 


of the straggling bands which every 
sound of war let loose in France, and 
taken to their captain. The whole 
party were immediately consigned 
to the prison of that most dreaded of 
all names, the Inquisition. The ad- 
venture now takes the true national 
traits. Theexamination before the 
inquisitor took place; and this was 
so generally a prelude to death, that 
they resigned themselves as already 
in the hands of the executioner. But 
the gallant boy in particular con- 
ducted himself so loftily, that the 
inquisitor expressed his personal 
indignation at what he termed such 
heretical obstinacy. Yet this simple 
circumstance was to have an impor- 
tant result on all. Some of the offi- 
cers, who would probably have felt 
no compunction for the death of the 
whole party besides, were so struck 
with the undaunted bearing of this 
child of nine years old, that they 
mentioned it to their captain, the 
Chevalier Achon. The Chevalier at 
the moment was giving a kind of 
Jéte to a crowd of ladies and gentle- 
men, and he desired young D’Au- 
bigné to be brought in, as a matter 
of curiosity. On the way, the offi- 
cers told him that he and his friends 
were going to be burnt; whether 
this was the actual sentence, or 
merely to amuse themselves with his 
fears. But he was already a hero. 
“You may burn me, if you will,” 
said the boy, “but I have more hor- 
ror of the mass, than of death.” On 
his being brought into the room, the 
company crowded round him to see 
the young hereiic, who had showed 
such courage at the point of death; 
for his sentence was now inevitable. 
But the Chevalier, with a levity 
which in the man of any other na- 
tion would be beyond belief, order- 
ed him to exhibit one of the popular 
dances; which he did, and with so 
much skill and animation as to bring 
down universal applause. All were 
charmed with the grace and spirit of 
the noble child. But this did not pre- 
vent his being carried back to the 
prison of the Inquisition, where his 
friends were already confined, and 
where, to make assurance double 
sure, one of the jailors showed them 
from their window the hangman of 
the town preparing the scaffold for 
their execution next morning. 
Those were times of misery ; and 
every Huguenot lived in hourly ex- 
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pectation of a violent death. But this 
expectation in general had only the 
effect of exercising them in the 
habits and virtues of Christian forti- 
tude. Beroalde and his helpless 
companions knelt down, and conti- 
nued long in prayer for resignation 
to the cruel death which in a few 
hours must terminate their career. 
But one of those memorable influen- 
ces was to occur, which have so of- 
ten saved the man of piety in the last 
condition of human trial. They were 
still exhorting each other to die as 
became those who were called by 
the will of heaven to suffer for its 
sake; when the officer of the guard 
came silently in, and, fixing his eyes 
on the boy, said, “ For the sake of 
this child, 1 have made up my mind 
to save you all; though it is at the 
hazard of my own life. Prepare your- 
selves to follow me at a minute’s 
warning.” Then, asking sixty 
crowns to buy off two of the soldiery 
on guard, which they gave, he left 
them. All was immediate prepara- 
tion, mingled of course with some 
doubt of the fidelity of their new 
friend. They remained in deep agi- 
tation until midnight. But the offi- 
cer was true. He returned, with the 
two soldiers, and first obtaining a 
promise that he should be taken into 
one of the companies commanded by 
the elder D’Aubigné, gave his hand 
to the child, and making them take 
each other’s hand, bade them follow 
him. They thus passed unmolested 
through the guard, reached the town 
gate without being observed, and 
nally arrived at Montargis, where 
they were in comparative safety. 
The flight continued to Gieu. But 
the royal troops were upon them 
there; and as the place was threat- 
ened with a siege, these unfortunate 
people fled to Orleans. There the 
still greater peril of the plague await- 
ed them. The confined state of the 
opulation, increased by fugitives 
rom all parts of the province, their 
want, anxiety, and the work of fa- 
tigue,had produced or envenomed the 
dreadful epidemic which until within 
the last two centuries so frequently 
ravaged Europe. The disease ra- 
pidly took the form of the Eastern 
plague; the mortality became dread- 
ul; 30,000 people perished within 
ashort period. It made formidable 
havoc among the garrison, and 
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D’Aubigné’s life was saved by 


scarcely less than miracle. Yet, as 
has frequently happened in cases of 
national mortality, vice had increas- 
ed with the sense of danger, and 
the young soldier had begun to fall 
into the irregularities of his com- 
panions. But he had a fortunate 
protector in his father; the manly 
virtue of the old Huguenot was 
grieved and indignant at the mo- 
mentary errors of the son, on whom 
he had evidently fixed his hopes as 
the future champion of the cause. 
He declared him unworthy to bea 
soldier, and ordered him instantly 
to be led from shop to shop of the 
city, in the dress of a workman, to 
fix on what trade he was thence- 
forth to follow. The lesson was 
effectual ; the boy’s spirit was 
stung to the quick by the parental 
condemnation; he fell into a fit of 
illness, which brought him to the 
verge of the grave. On whatseem- 
ed his deathbed, he solicited his fa- 
ther’s forgiveness. The rigid Hu- 
guenot was forgotten, the forgive- 
ness was granted, and from that 
moment D’Aubigné’s career was 
decided for life. 

The war now began to assume a 
bolder character. The Huguenots 
had commenced it hastily, and they 
now found themselves pressed by 
the King’s forces. The loss of the 
battle of Dreux (in 1562), in which 
the Prince of Condé, the head of 
their party, was taken, first shook 
their confidence. The more fatal 
blow, the capture of their headquar- 
ters, Orleans, was threatened, and 
the Duke of Guise advanced to the 
siege without impediment. The 
extinction of the Huguenot party in 
the field would have been followed 
by numberless murders on the scaf- 
fold. But when this resultseemed 
inevitable, the tide of affairs sudden- 
ly changed. The Queen-Mother 
proposed a treaty; the Huguenots 
demanded only the free exercise of 
their religion, and all was peace 
again. 

Such are the accidents of war, as 
they are termed by the ordinary ob- 
server; such are the high interposi- 
tions, as they will be termed by 
those of a more considerate order, 
which evince the hand outstretched 
for the protection of the righteous 
cause in its extremity. An obscure 
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ruffan, Poltrot, whether prompted 
by personal hatred, the desire of a 
name, or, as was most probable, 
melancholy madness, had made his 
way to the tent of the Duke of 
Guise, and killed him. On his sei- 
zure, whether in madness or the 
desire to save his life, he accused 
every body of being his accomplice, 
the whole of the Huguenot chief- 
tains among the first. However, on 
being ordered for execution, he re- 
tracted successively his charges 
against them al], and died declaring 
their innocence. They, one and all, 
had already repelled the charge in 
the most indignant manner. Yet it 
was too valuable an instrument in 
the hands of their enemies to be 
thrown away, and the fall of Guise 
was long a favourite calumny against 
Protestantism. But if the “ League” 
lamented the loss of this brilliant 
noble, who had insensibly assumed 
all the functions of royalty, the 
King and his mother felt themselves 
freed from a dangerous rival. The 
war, which was favourable to the 
power of the Guises, was imme- 
diately brought to a conclusion ; and 
thus, by the act of a miscreant, and 
the alarms of a corrupt throne, the 
Huguenot cause was suddenly de- 
livered. 

But war is always a source of 
misery. At the siege of Orleans, 
the brave and high-minded old ba- 
ron, his father, received his mortal 
wound. He lingered for a while; 
but on being carried to Amboise, a 
scene memorable to him from the 
fate of his heroic comrades, he died. 
His death exhibited the resignation 
of a brave mind, and his last words 
were the testimony of a patriot to 
the love of his country. But the 
stern feelings of the time were too 
predominant for those of Christian 
charity; and he died, commandin 
his son “ never to forget the scaf- 
fold of Amboise.” 

D’Aubigné now approached the 
most perilous crisis of his whole 
singularly perilous career. At the 
unripe age of thirteen he saw no- 
thing but poverty in prospect, for 
the troubles of the times had utterly 
exhausted his paternal estate. A 
| ange too, had been placed over 

im, whose want of judgment had 
nearly driven him to ruin, in sud- 
denly taking him from the associa- 
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tions into which he had been led by 
the paternal example and by his 
own animated intrepidity, and con- 
signing the young soldier to the 
dreary discipline of a school in 
Geneva, proverbially the most rigid 
and repulsive display of manners in 
Europe. There he became unma- 
nageable by the rough hands that, 
instead of restraining, should have 
attempted to guide; and, after two 
years of struggle, he finally ran 
away, and fixed himself at Lyons. 
Still evil followed him, though it 
had changed its shape. He was 
now no longer in fear of the lank 
austerity of the Geneva tutors; but 
he had an enemy to cope with which 
defies human boasting. He soon 
found himself without a livre. His 
landlady, after having been compel- 
led to take many an excuse for tardi- 
ness of payment, at last declared that 
she would harbourbim no longer. He 
had now no resource but to wander 
through the streets, and die. That 
evening he walked towards the 
Saone, and waited in bitterness of 
heart only till the twilight should 
enable him to throw himself into its 
current unperceived; and there a 
striking incident occurred :—While 
he stood on the bank, looking at the 
stream which was to be his grave, 
the thought came to him, that be- 
fore he thus appeared in the pre- 
sence of the great arbiter of life 
and death, he ought to commend 
himself to Him in prayer. The 
prayer happened to close with the 
words “ eternal life.’ A sudden 
revulsion seemed to take place in 
his mind as he pronounced them. 
The very mention of eternity threw 
the troubles ofa state so temporary 
as human life into nothingness. The 
salutary horror of determining his 
condition for ever by an act of diso- 
bedience, and rushing before the 
great tribunal in the defying spirit 
of a suicide, finished the change, 
which doubtless more than human 
influence had mercifully begun to 
work upon his despair. He resol- 
ved to live, and, probably as a hu- 
miliation for his rashness, resolved 
to begin by begging his bread. He 
again prayed, but it was now for 
support under the pressures of his 
mind and circumstances. While he 
stood on the very bridge where he 
had intended to put an end to his 
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existence, he was recognised by a 
gentleman passing on his road to- 
wards the frontier. This gentle- 
man was a relation, who had been 
actually commissioned to bring him 
a sum of money, which relieved him 
from all his immediate difficulties. 

This incident is given, word for 
word, by himself, in papers written 
in his latter years, when all enthu- 
siasm or fanaticism was naturally 
chilled, if either had ever existed. 
It has none of the trivialities in 
which idle minds involve their ideas 
of providential interference. The 
emergency was of the deepest or- 
der. The operation on the mind 
was consistent with the declared 
action of the Divine Spirit in Scrip- 
ture; the result was the preserva- 
tion of an able, sincere, and indefa- 
tigable champion of the Church for 
the day of its distress; and the mo- 
ral was the measureless importance 
of implanting religious feelings in 
the early mind. 

The treaty was again broken ; the 
Huguenot chieftains were summon- 
ed to arms, and D’Aubigné panted 
to join them. But his guardian, 
whether through tyranny or regard, 

ut him into close confinement in 

is house until the battle of St De- 
nis, in which the Constable Mont- 
morenci was killed, and the Hugue- 
nots gained a useless victory, and 
a perfidious truce concluded the 
campaign of 1568. But it was the 
fate of France to be torn by civil 
discord. The desperate determina- 
tion of Catherine de Medici to ex- 
tirpate Protestantism never slept, 
and the attempt to seize on the per- 
son of the Prince of Conde at 
Noyers again roused the nation to 
arms. If human distinctions could 
have assuaged the thirst of power, 
Catherine had “ supped to the full.” 
Perhaps no human being was ever 
so much the favourite of fortune. 
Daughter of the obscure Italian 
Duke of Urbino, she became Queen 
of the flourishing throne of France. 
For ten years childless, she became 
the mother of four children, three 
of whom were kings, and Kings of 
France, and the fourth Queen of 
Navarre. Her appetite for personal 
power was gratified by her being 
either the virtual or the acknow- 
ledged regent of France during the 
chief part of her life; and her fear 
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of rivalry was sotagunes by the 
successive deaths of the two first 
men of the kingdom, the famous 
Dukes of Guise, who both died by 
the hands of assassins. Her hatred 
to the Huguenots found its full 
banquet in the massacre of their 
principal leaders and an immense 
multitude of their people, in the 
hideous day of St Bartholomew, in 
1572; and she retained her life and 
faculties till her 70th year, in 1589. 
Yet this woman was all but a fiend— 
treacherous, merciless, lavish of 
blood, and delighting in national 
confusion. Are not such examples 
of the possession of the highest or- 
der of opulence and power permit- 
ted, from time to time, to show us 
how little their possession may be 
either the evidence of providential 
favour, or the materials of personal 
happiness. 

The war now burst out again. 
The young soldier was still more 
sedulously guarded, but his ardour 
was now beyond restraint. He ar- 
ranged with some of his companions, 
who were about to take arms, that 
at whatever hour they set out on their 
march, they should give him the sig- 
nal by a musket fired under the win- 
dow of his chamber. One night he 
heard the musket; he sprang from 
his bed; but his guardian, probably 
suspecting the circumstance, had or- 
dered his clothes to be taken away. 
The precaution was useless. The 
youth let himself down from the 
window by tying his sheets together, 
climbed over two walls, and with 
but his shirt on, and without shoes, 
made his way to his comrades. Still, 
with that singular spirit of romance 
which has in all ages characterised 
the French blood, he refused to be 
clothed ; but the captain of the troop, 
to save his wounded feet, took him 
upon his horse. He was not long 
without his initiation in service. On 
their way they were aware of the 
mae of an enemy’s patrol ; they 
charged it immediately, and put it to 
flight. D’Aubigné’s prize was what 
he would then have valued more 
than a sceptre,a musket. But it was 
not until their arrival at the next 
Huguenot town, that he would con- 
descend to wear clothes; then ad- 
ding to the note of acknowledgement 
for their loan the fantastic declara- 
tion; “ And further, I hereby engage 
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never to accuse the war of having 
deprived me of any thing ; as it can- 
not leave me in a more pitiable coa- 
dition than the one in which I enter- 
ed it.” 

The war now began to rage, and 
the sufferings of his first campaign 
might have damped the resolution 
of a less gallant mind. The troops 
kept the field during one of the se- 
verest winters of the period, and we 
may imagine the privations and mise- 
ries of bloody hostilities under all 
the want of preparation habitual to 
foreigners, and especially to a rustic 
soldiery, roused from their cottages, 
and thrown headlong into the field. 
D’Aubigné was present at the storm- 
ing of Angouleme, was one of the 
first whe entered the breach of Pons, 
and fought at the desperate battle of 
Jarnac, where Condé, after having 
signalized himself with the most he- 
roic intrepidity, was taken prisoner, 
and murdered in cold blood by Mon- 
tesquieu, captain of the guard to the 
Duke of Anjou, the enemy’s com- 
mander-in-chief. But the Huguenot 
strength was now awakened, and 
they prepared to make a struggle for 
the throne. At Tournai Charente, 
Margaret of Navarre, the mother of 
Henry the Fourth, met the Admiral 
de Coligny at the head of his cap- 
tains. The Queen brought her son, 
then Prince of Bearn, and the son of 
the Prince of Condé with her, gave 
them both into the protection of the 
brave Coligny, and addressed the 
army in the language of a heroine. 
On this occasion the Huguenot sol- 
diery took an oath to Henry, who 
was sixtéen, never to lay down their 
arms without an honourable peace, 
and declared him chief of the Hugue- 
not cause. 

A civil war is always a war of en- 
terprise. D’ Aubigné, looking for bat- 
tle wherever it was to be found, 
fought at the great encounter of 
Saintange, in 1569, where Coligny 
suffered one of the most fatal over- 
throws of the war. The Huguenot 
army, now feeling its inequality in 
the field, broke into fragments, but 
still animated with the national gal- 
lantry, continued to harass the royal 
forces, to make inroads, and storm 
towns. D’Aubigné, with some of 
his friends, raised a troop of horse, 
and setting the Baron de Savignac, 
an old soldier, at its head, scoured 
i, VOL. XXXVIII. NO. CCXLII. 
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the country in the neighbourhood of 
the fatal scene of Saintange. There 
they soon became known for their 
restless hardihood ; but, one night, 
in an attack on a fortified village, the 
whole party were repulsed and dis- 
persed. D’Aubigné was pursued, 
until his course was stopped by the 
river Drague, while behind him he 
saw an armed peasant following, with 
the evident purpose of putting him 
to death, or taking him prisoner, 
which, in those days, was nearly the 
same. But he was still a formidable 
captive. Turning suddenly on the 
peasant, he seized, disarmed, and 
actually forced him to point out a 
ford, and conduct him onward. But 
he was not yet secure. On lookin 
round he saw two musketeers in full 
chase. Another river lay in his road. 
He had now no alternative. He saw 
the muskets levelled, and had scarce- 
ly made up his mind to plunge in, 
when they fired at him in the water. 
On raising his head he saw a party 
waiting to seize him on his reaching 
the bank. Still he persevered, and 
darting down the river, at last stood 
on firm ground and in safety. 

He had now acquired reputation 
as a partisan officer, and took the 
command of a small but daring corps 
of musketeers. His command was 
limited to twenty men; but they, on 
the other hand, by their dashing 
style, obtained the name of Les en- 
fans perdus—the forlorn hope, the 
stormers, the every thing soldierly, 
daring, and desperate. Wherever 
danger was to be heard of, there was 
D’Aubigné with his enfans perdus. 
The town of Archiac, one of the Hu- 
guenot strongholds, being besieged, 
and in danger of falling from want of 
ammunition, the tidings came to the ° 
young partisan. He instantly set out, 
partly maneeuvred, and partly fought 
his way through the quarters of 
the royal troops, and, laden with 
gunpowder, entered the town, to the 
great joy of the garrison, who looked 
only to being hanged as rebels. One 
of the besieging army challenged 
him to single combat. D’Aubigné 
had no sooner deposited the gun- 
powder, than he returned to the 
gates, met the challenger, and cut 
him down in sight of the garrison 
andthe enemy. For this exploit he 
obtained his first commission, a pair 
of colours. A succession of emall 
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but showy enterprises followed. The 
Huguenots had effected a breach in 
the ramparts of the town of Cognac. 
D'Aubigné mounted the breach, and 
forced his way into the town; but 
being, by some of those accidents 
which so often occur in war, unsup- 

orted by the troops who were to 
eee followed the storming party, 
he found himself in imminent danger 
of being overpowered by the garri- 
son. In this emergency he threw 
his men into a strong part of the for- 
tifications, and there baffled all at- 
tacks, until the garrison, wearied 
out, proposed a capitulation, which 
D’ Aubigné, as a mark of honour for 
his gallantry, was appointed to settle. 
The town of Pons was the proposed 
object of aseault for the day after 
this spirited achievement. The new 
ensign proposed to his colonel, to 
try whether something might not be 
done before the natural hazards of 
an assault in daylight were suffered. 
The colonel was long adverse to the 

roposal, which he thought a waste of 

ife. But D’ Aubigné’s earnestness pre- 
vailed, and taking his rg with 
him, he marched at nightfall. Before 


midnight he had made a lodgment 


in the suburbs, and the colonel, 
to his astonishment, received a note 
from his subaltern, desiring him to 
advance instantly with the rest of 
the regiment, that he might have the 
honour of putting the towa into his 
hands. The troops came up, and the 
town was surrendered accordingly. 
Another exploit of a still more dex- 
terous kind, soon added to his fame. 
The regiment were ordered to move 
by Rohan ; but serious anxiety was 
entertained from the presence of a 
strong force inthe town. D’Aubigné 
asked for but thirty men, and with 
those he offered to keep the flank of 
the march clear. Immediately set- 
ting out, he fell furiously upon the 
first patrol he met ; following up bis 
success, he drove in the successive 
detachments which the garrison had 
pushed forward in order to inter- 
cept the Huguenot movement. The 
governor, unable to discover the 
number of the assailants, who had 
thus dexterously contrived to mul- 
tiply their attacks, now thought only 
of defending himself. In the mean- 
time, the regiment pursued its march 
and arrived at its quarters without 
seeing an enemy. 

But a time of heavier struggle was 
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rapidly approaching. Catherine, 
governing in the name of her son, 
the execrable Charles IX., felt at 
last that it was hopeless to crush 
Protestantism in France by arms, 
For not only the valour of the 
Huguenots often retaliated with 
severe vengeance, but the Euro- 
pean kingdoms watched the war 
with a jealous eye. Protestantism 
in all quarters was preparing to suc- 
cour the perils of the reformed in 
France, and the powerful aid of 
England under the reign of its 
greatest sovereign, Elizabeth, was 
ready to be thrown into the scale. 
She resolved to destroy them by the 
old expedient of perfidy, a hollow 
truce. Terms of peace were offered 
of a more favourable nature than 
the Huguenots expected. The chief 
restraints on their religion were 
taken off, and four powerful for- 
tresses were to be left in their hands 
for two years. To assist the gene- 
ral deception, Coligny was actually 
invited to lead an expedition into 
the Low Countries in defence of 
the Protestants against the Spanish 
persecutions. The young King, 
Charles 1X. professed the strongest 
personal interest in the leaders of 
the Huguenots, their chief nobility 
were invited to court and treated 
with extraordinary consideration. 
Coligny, young Henry, and the Prince 
of Condé, with their friends and 
suites, came to Paris, and the whole 
long tissue of national conflict was 
to be healed by the marriage of the 
Princess Margaret, the King’s sister, 
with Henry. The net was so com- 
pletely drawn over them, that Cathe- 
rine already regarded the whole as 
in her power. One alone she had 
never been able to entrap; the 
Queen of Navarre, a woman of re- 
markable force of understanding, 
and acknowledged virtue. The 
strongest temptations had hitherto 
never been able to bring her within 
the talons of the sanguinary Queen- 
mother. But her time too was come. 
The proposed marriage either lulled 
her suspicions, or seemed worth the 
hazard of her life. She arrived in 
Paris, was received with the most 
marked distinction, was suddenly 
taken ill, and in the vigour of life, 
at the age of 41, died after an illness 
of only four days, under the univers 
sal belief of having been poisoned 
by order of Catherine ! 
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The death of this admirable wo- 
man had nearly overthrown the 
whole plan of the court. It excited 
general alarm among the Huguenot 
nobles, some of whom justly regard- 
ed it as a preparative for scenes of 
slaughter, from which the Queen of 
Navarre was taken away by a sepa- 
rate and secret murder, that the 
open assassination of a sovereign 
might not produce royal resentment 
throughout Europe. By all it was 
felt to be a severe loss to their cause. 
Even the populace looked with a 
feeling of ill omen on the marriage 
which was to be begun by an event 
of such high and unexpected mor- 
tality. But the court were expert 
in treachery. The King lavished 
new protestations on the Reformed, 
the Queen-mother exhibited addi- 
tional eagerness for the completion 
of the marriage, and Charles himself 
led his sister to the altar ; though 
she was so palpably averse to the 
ceremony that she would neither 
sign the marriage-contract nor utter 
any of the responses in the service, 
from an attachment to the Duke of 
Guise. But royal marriages are not 
to be impeded by considerations of 
the heart. The King stood by her, 
and putting his hand on her neck, 
stooped her head, in answer to the 
questions. This was curiously deem- 
ed equivalent to affirmation; and on 
the 18th of August, in the year 1572, 
a year blackened to all time, was 
that contract between Henry and 
Margaret fulfilled, by which the God 
of peace and truth was called on to 
witness the bloodiest conspiracy of 
ambition and bigotry on record in 
the annals of human crime. 

In the general disposition of man- 
kind to talk of all they know, there 
are few instances to the contrary 
more remarkable than the silence in 
which this most comprehensive de- 
sign of murder was kept. The dread 
of Catherine’s unfailing revenge may 
have curbed even the French tongue. 
Yet rumours escaped, from time to 
time, which — to have put the 
Huguenots on their guard. Letters 
arrived in Paris from the provinces, 
where the — of the conspiracy 
were probably less on their guard 
than under the keen eye of power in 
Paris, warning the nobles that some- 
thing formidably mysterious was in 
preparation, and advising them to 
quit the capital as coon as possible. 


But, unfortunately, they relied 
on the wisdom of Coligny, and 
Coligny relied on the sincerity 
of the King. The admiral had 
seen enough of the world of great- 
ness, to have entitled him to es- 
cape being its dupe. Brought u 
in the court of Henry the Second, 
who had given him the high post of 
Colonel-General of the French In- 
fantry, negotiator of the peace with 
ay a in 1550, and commanding 
a French army in the Flemish war, 
he was now the leading personage 
on the Huguenot side, since the 
death of Condé. Yet it was scarce- 
ly to be wondered at, that the con- 
ception of so hideous a breach of 
faith should not have entered into 
the mind of an honest and brave 
man. Still he too had his warning. 
One day a Huguenot gentleman, the 
Sieur de Langoiran, came hastily to 
wait on him, and finished some ge- 
neral observations by taking his 
leave for the provinces. “ What,” 
said the admiral, “ can induce you 
to go away, when we are in the 
midst of fétes, and the court treats 
us so handsomely?” “It is because 
the court treats us so handsomely, 
that I go,” answered Langoiran ; 
“we are made too much of; and, 
admiral, though I may be called a 
fool, I shall go for all that—it may 
be better to save one’s life with the 
fools, than to lose it with the wise.” 
He made his obeisance, and left Pa- 
ris instantly. The admiral, almost 
at the moment, had a still more ex. 
pressive — Within four days 
of the marriage, he was fired at from 
a window, as he passed along the 
street; the ball struck his arm, and 
carried away one of his fingers. 
The Huguenot nobles, without 
delay, brought their complaint be- 
fore the King; but he professed so 
much regret, and ordered so strict 
an enquiry for the assassin, that Co- 
ligny, who much more suspected the 
Duke of Guise than the King, dis- 
missed all alarm, and the Huguenots 
remained—to be massacred. The 
circumstance was unhappy, in more 
than its rong | Coligny’s suspicions 
of Charles. The King, with consume 


mate craft, suggested that the admi- 
ral should bring his friends to lodge 
as near him as possible for his de- 
fence, and even forced him to accept 
of a guard at his door. The guard 
was commanded by a creature”of 
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the Duke of Guise, and he was now 
completely at Catherine’s mercy. 
The catastrophe was at hand. On 
the memorable 24th of August, 1572, 
the tolling of a bell from one of the 
churches, St Germain 1]Auxer- 
rois, at two in the morning, gave 
the signal for the general murder. 
Guise, bloody and revengeful by 
nature, resolved to have a full feast 
of both, in making the gallant admi- 
ral the first of all his victims. The 
massacre was wholly under his di- 
rection, and the first attack was 
made on the house where Coligny 
slept. 
The troops destined for the mas- 
sacre had been ordered to assemble 
at midnight at the Hotel de Ville. 
There, to excite them to their work, 
they were told thata plot was dis- 
covered, by which the Huguenots 
were to destroy the royal family, 
not excepting the young King of 
Navarre, and that the King ordered 
them to punish the plot, by falling, 
sword in hand, on all the “ accursed 
heretics,” whose plunder was to be 
forthwith their reward. The night 
was spent in the palace in a fever 
of fierce anxiety. As the hour ap- 
proached, the King became terrified, 
but Catherine continued to stimu- 
late him, by saying that their de- 
sign was by that time known to the 
Protestants, and that it was then 
impossible to draw back. Still fear- 
ing his want of determination, she 
privately sent an attendant to ring 
the signal bell at two, a whole hour 
earlier than the time intended. The 
signal was heard; with what strange 
and terrible emotion by that band 
of blood, we may conceive. A dis- 
charge of firearms immediately fol- 
lowed, in the neighbourhood of the 
palace. Charles started from his 
seat, in terror, and desired, with too 
late repentance, that the massacre 
should be stopped. But it was al- 
ready beyond all human obedience. 
It was raging all over the capital. 
Shots, shrieks, and the roar of the 
populace against the unhappy Hu- 
guenots, were heard in every quar- 
ter; and this single attempt to avert 
the royal guilt was atan end. The 
scene, in all its features of crime, 
fear, misery and rage, now baffled 
description. The lig of the fa- 
’Auxerrois, 
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had been answered by every steeple 
in Paris; and this continual peal 
had brought the whole population, 
Popish and Huguenot, half naked 
from their beds into the streets, 
Many of the Huguenots hurried to 
the quarter in which Coligny lived, 
in hope of making defence, or find- 
ing refuge. But they were met by 
the moving troops, and killed on the 
spot. The streets of Paris, narrow 
and winding, might have favoured 
a defence or an escape, but lights 
were now put in all the windows, 
and the troops followed the fugi- 
tives with showers of balls. The 
murderers wore a white cross in 
their hats, to show their religion; 
and the cry of the massacre was, 
“ In the name of God, kill.” 

The Louvre became the place of 
peculiar carnage. A crowd of the 
Huguenots had fled in that direction, 
in the hope of being sheltered by 
the force stationed to guard the pa- 
lace, and by the presence of the 
King of Navarre, who lived there. 
But the mistake was fatal. They 
were suffered torush into the courts, 
but when once there, were sur- 
rounded by the guards, and were 
drawn out individually, and killed 
with their halberds. Some of them 
died exclaiming with fearful force 
against the King’s treachery. Great 
God, be the defence of the oppressed! 
Great God, avenge this perfidy! 
were their cries as they perished. 
During this dreadful night, the Duke 
of Guise, with his brother, Aumale, 
and a crowd of men of rank of 
his party, rode through the streets, 
encouraging the murderers. “ You 
are only doing the King’s wish,” 
were Guise’s constant outcries. 
“ Down with the heretics. Crush the 
last of the vipers.”” Marshal Tavannes 
ears as if he were in a field of 

attle, from street to street, vocife- 
rating, “ Blood, blood;” and some- 
times with the ruffian sneer, “ The 
doctors tell us that bleeding is asgood 
in August as in May.”* The well- 
known circumstance of the King’s 
joining in the massacre, by firing 
from the palace windows as the 
fugitives attempted to cross the 
Seine, and his cry of “ Kill, kill,” 
show how soon he repented of his 
wagennenny 4 

he narration of individualanxiety 








* Dayila, lib, 5, &.; De Thou, liv. 52, &c, 
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and hazard during this period came 
from some of the first names of 
France, and they are all frightful. 
The famous Duke of Sully thus 
tells us :—“ I had gone to bed very 
early in the night, and was awaken- 
ed about three in the morning by 
the noise of all the bells, and the 
confused cries of the populace. St 
Julian, my governor, went out has- 
tily, with my valet.de-chambre, to 
learn the cause; and I have never 
since heard any thing of these two 
men, who were doubtless sacrificed 
among the first to the public fury. 
I remained alone, dressing myself 
in my chamber, where, a few mi- 
nutes after, [saw my landlord enter, 
pale, and in consternation. He was 
of the reformed religion, but on 
having heard what was the matter, 
he had decided on going to mass, to 
save his life, and preserve his house 
from plunder. He came to per- 
suade me to do the same, and to take 
me with him. I did not think fit to 
follow him. Iresolved on attempt- 
ing to get to the college of Bur- 
gundy, where I studied. Notwith- 
standing the distance of the house 
where I lived from the college, 
which made the attempt very dan- 
gerous, I put on my scholar’s gown, 
and taking a pair of large prayer- 
books under my arm, went down 
stairs. I was seized with horror as 
I went into the street, at seeing the 
furious men running in every direc- 
tion, breaking open the houses, and 
calling out‘ Kill—massacre the Hu- 
guenots.’ And the blood which I 
saw shed before my eyes redoubled 
my fright. I fell in with a body of 
soldiers, who stopped and question- 
ed me. They began to ill treat me, 
when the books which I carried 
were discovered, happily for me, 
and they served me for a passport. 
Twice afterwards I fell into the same 
danger, when I was delivered with 
the same good fortune. At length 
larrived at the college of Burgundy, 
but a still greater danger awaited 
me there. The porter having twice 
refused me admittance, I remained 
in the street at the mercy of the 
ruffians, whose numbers kept in- 
creasing, and who eagerly sought 
for their prey, when I thought of 
asking for the principal of the col- 


who tenderly loved me. The por-: 
ter, gained by some small pieces of 
money which I put into his hand, 
did not refuse to bring him. This 
good man took me to his chamber, 
where two inhuman priests, whom 
I heard talk of the Sicilian vespers, 
tried to snatch me from his hands, 
to tear me to pieces, saying that 
‘ The order was to hill even infants at 
the breast. All that he could do was 
to lead me to a remote closet, with 
great secrecy, where he locked me 
in, and I remained three whole days, 
uncertain of my fate, and receiving 
no assistance but from a servant of ° 
this charitable man, who came from 
time to time, and brought me some- 
thing to live upon.” * 

The Queen of Navarre, Henry’s 
young bride, though the daughter of 
Catherine, was among those who 
shared the dangers of that dreadful 
night. It was known to many in the 
palace that the massacre was fixed 
tor the 24th. The Duchess of Lora 
raine was one of those; and when, 
after supper, the young queen was 
about to retire, the duchess implored 
her “ not to go to bed.” Catherine 
overheard the entreaty, was alarm- 
ed at the idea of creating suspicion, 
though it involved her daughter’s 
safety, and angrily forbade the duch« 
ess to interfere further, saying, with 
that mixture of wickedness in the 
intent, and piety in the phrase, which 
belongs to the consummate bypo- 
crite, * If she does not go to bed, it 
may raise doubts; and if it pleases 
God to protect her, no harm can 
happen to her.” 

he Queen Margaret was thus 
left to take her chance, and retired 
to her chamber. But there she was 
to get but littlesleep. Her husband 
was called up by the arrival of thirty 
or forty of his friends, who came, 
full of indignation, to consult with 
him on the means of bringing the 
Guises to justice, for their attempt 
to murder Coligny. Henry now gave 
up the idea of rest for the night, and 
went to play tennis until the King 
should be up. Margaret had at 
length gone to rest; but she was 
scarcely above an hour asleep, when 
she and her attendants were startled 
by the voice of a man in great dis- 
tress outside the chamber-door, cry- 





lege, La Faye, a worthy man, and 


ing out, “ Navarre, Navarre!” and 
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striking violently against it with his 
hands and feet. One of her women 
opening the door, he rushed in, co- 
vered with blood and with four sol- 
diers pursuing him into the chamber; 
to escape, by obtaining royal protec- 
tion, he threw himself on the bed. 
The sight of the assassins struck the 
queen with the expectation of her 
own death. But putting herself 
promptly under the care of the cap- 
tain of the palace guard, she was 
conducted by him to the chamber of 
the Duchess of Lorraine. Yet dan- 
ger was still round her; and a Hu- 
guenot gentleman was killed close 
to her side as the door of her sister’s 
apartment opened. The sight natu- 
rally overpowered her, and she was 
carried, on the point of fainting, in 
the arms of her attendants.* 

On recovering herself, her first 
enquiry was for the King of Navarre, 
who was then, by the King’s order, 
in the royal presence with the Prince 
of Condé. On their way, they had 
been led through lines of soldiery, 
and had seen the melancholy omen 
of several gentlemen put to death, 
and thrown bleeding before them. 
They found Charles up; he received 
them with violent expressions, or- 
dering them, with oaths and curses, 
to renounce their heresy. On find- 
ing that they hesitated, he told them 
more menacingly still, that “ he was 
determined to be thwarted no longer 
by his subjects; and that the two 
princes ought to feel it their duty 
in particular to set an example of 
obedience in reverencing him as the 
image of God, and in being no longer 
the enemies of his mother’s images.’ 

Henry temporized, and gave the 
tyrant an evasive answer. But the 
Prince of Condé intrepidly declared, 
that religious compromise was out 
of the question; that “ he was ac- 
countable to heaven alone for his 
religion. His life and estates were 
in his majesty’s power, and he might 
dispose of them as he pleased ; but 
that no threats, nor even death, 
should make him renounce what he 
believed to be the truth.” 

What would have been their fate, 
had the enquiry been thus answered 
before the Queen-mother, may be 
doubtful. But Charles, already ter- 


rified at his own work, and probably 
awed by the firmness of Condé, did 
not dare to push his wrath to the 
point of murder. He ordered the 
two princes to be kept in confine- 
ment for three days, to give them 
time to recant their Huguenot te- 
nets; at the same moment telling 
them, that, unless this recantation 
took place, they should be regarded 
as guilty of high-treason. The King 
further commanded, that Henry 
should instantly despatch an order 
to Navarre, forbidding the exercise 
of any religion but that of the Church 
of Rome. 

The fate of the Protestant leader, 
Coligny, had been the subject ofa 
council, held in the palace imme- 
diately on his being fired at on the 
22d. The assassin was now —_ 
rally known to have been one Mau- 
revel, who had done deeds of the 
same kind before, and who was so 
publicly conceived to be in the 
King’s pay for such purposes, that 
he was familiarly called the King’s 
assassin { The admiral lived in the 
Rue Bethizy. On his way home 
from the Louvre, he must pass 
through the Rue fosses St Germain ; 
and it was in that street, and in the 
house of Villeneuve, a canon of St 
Germain )’Auxerrois, and tutor to 
the Duke of Guise, that the assassin 
took his station. All these spots are 
still classic in Parisian history. Af- 
ter waiting some days, Maurevel ob- 
served the admiral walking slowly 
down the street, reading some pa- 
pers. His piece was loaded with 
two balls, both of which took effect, 
one in each arm. The window 
from which the shot was fired 
was pointed out by the admiral in 
all his pain; but it had been fired 
from behind a curtain, and before 
the attendants, bewildered by the 
atrocity of the attempt, could burst 
in, Maurevel had escaped on a 
horse kept in readiness for him be- 
hind the cloisters, and which was 
brought from the King’s stables. 

The scene of dissimulation which 
followed, exhibits the spirit of a 
time in which the most utter homage 
to Rome was felt to be consistent 
with the most violent insults to the 
dictates of Christianity. The King 





* Mém. de la Reine Marguerite, 181. 


+ Mémoires de Sully, liv. 1. 
+ Le tueur aux gages du Roi Brantome, V, P. 
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was in the midst of a game of ten- 
nis, when the news of the assassin’s 
failure arrived, His embarrassment 
was increased by the news which 
arrived soon after, that the Huguenot 
leaders were coming to demand jus- 
tice at his hands. He flung away 
the racket in a burst of rage at this 
double difficulty ; for the object of 
the assassination had been to pro- 
voke the Huguenots into rising into 
some sudden tumult, and thus give 
the court a plausible ground for be- 
ginning the massacre already pre- 
pared. Thus disappointed, he 
had but one more resource; and it 
was to deceive the party by an ex- 
traordinary appearance of interest in 
the sufferings of the man whom he 
from that moment devoted to in- 
evitable and to immediate death. 
He ordered the court to attend him 
on a visit of condolence to the ad- 
miral. The Queen-mother, the Duke 
of Anjou, his brother, the Duke de 
Retz, who had especially prompted 
the assassination, were among the 
group who now stood round the 
bed of the wounded chieftain. 
Where are our painters, that they 
have suffered so powerful a display 
of the human countenance to escape 
them? The murderers surrounding 
their victim, with courtesy on their 
lips, but the gloom of the coming 
slaughter breaking through every 
disguise; the visages of unsated 
vengeance, of haughty triumph, of 
unappeasable hatred, of sullen bi- 
gotry, and of prospective plunder? 
The King expressed the deepest 
wrath at the crime committed against 
him, whom he termed one of the 
first soldiers and statesmen of his 
kingdom; and, with a violent oath, 
pledged himself, that let the insti- 
gator be who he might, he would 
pursue him with a vengeance that 
would never be forgotten. Coligny, 
though in pain, thought more of his 
cause than of his wounds; and only 
implored Charles to exert the scep- 
tre for the execution of those laws 
and conventions by which the civil 
rights of the Huguenots were pro- 
tected. 

The King’s answer was in the sub- 
tlest spirit of hypocrisy. “ My 
father,” said he, “ depend upon it, 
I shall always regard you as a faith- 
ful subject, and one of the bravest 
of my generals; but rely on the royal 
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word for the performance of all the 
edicts, and not less for taking venge- 
ance, in your case, on the criminals 
the moment they can be discovered.” 
Coligny’s impression was, that the 
Duke of Guise had been the instiga- 
tor, and he firmly answered, “ Sire, 
the criminals cannot be hard to dis 
cover. The traces are perfectly 
plain.” This remark did not gratify 
the King, who bade him “ remain 
tranquil, as farther thinking on such 
subjects might retard his cure.” The 
admiral then spoke of the Spanish 
war. This topic was equally dis- 
agreeable to the Queen- mother, who 
was suspected of betraying the 
King’s councils to the Spanish court. 
She now interrupted it, and hurried 
her son from the chamber. But, on 
their way home, it was recom- 
menced, and the King angrily, with 
his usual oaths, swore that “the 
admiral had said only what was 
true; that he was a King only in 
name; that he had suffered the 
authority to fall from his hands; 
and that he ought to become master 
of his own affairs.” If mercy had 
ever been meant for the admiral and 
his friends, their fate was now seal- 
ed by Catherine’s mingled hatred 
and ambition. 

The day continued a disturbed 
one to all. The King had no sooner 
left the chamber, than the chief 
Protestants poured in to consult on 
their perilous position. The Vidame 
of Chartres pronounced that the ca- 
pital was no longer safe for them, 
proposed conveying Coligny imme- 
diately to the Protestant fortress of 
Chatillon, and protested strongly 
against the folly of placing confi- 
dence any longer in the King. His 
opinion met with general assent. But 
Teligny, also a man of rank, decla- 
red himself satisfied of the King’s 
sincerity, and his opinion was fa- 
tally sustained by the generous and 
unsuspecting nature of the admiral. 
* If L allow myself to be taken out 
of Paris,” said he, “I betray either 
personal fear or public distrust. In 
the former case, my honour will be 
hurt; in the latter, we should be 
compelled to begin the war again. 
And I would rather die than see its 
miseries renewed.” The Vidame, 
however, was still unconvinced, and 
after another attempt, on the follow- 
ing day, to impress his precaution, 
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and even a penpeees to carry off Co- 
ligny inalitter by main force, he left 
the city with his principal friends. 
The palace was in a still more dis- 
tracted state. Nothing can give a 
deeper view of the sufferings which 
guilt inflicts on itself,than the per- 
turbations into which this circle of 
individuals, in possession of all that 
earth can provide for fulness of en- 
joyment, the highest rank, the largest 
ower, the most unbounded opu- 
ence, had } mies themselves, and 
continued during a period of horror 
all whose darkness was of their own 
creation. The King’s terrors of be- 
ing implicated in the charge of the 
assassination hourly increased, to a 
avasee that shook even the steady 
malignity of the Queen-mother. He 
wavered continually. A council was 
held, at which he, Catherine, the 
Duke de Retz, and the other chief 
conspirators were present. The ob- 
ject was to urge Charles to decision : 
and he was assailed by every artifice, 
motive, and falsehood that could 
bewilder reluctant villany. The 
Queen-mother implored him, as a 
king and a son, to save her and his 
brother, by one determined act, from 
the swords of the Protestants, who, 
she said, had already vowed ven- 
geance against her for Coligny’s 
wounds. The Duke de Retz added, 
that the Protestants were in such a 
state of fury, that nothing would sa- 
tisfy them but the blood of Guise, 
and of the King himself. News was 
then suddenly and dexterously 
brought in, that the Protestants were 
about to take Coligny out of Paris; 
that thus a civil war would be im- 
mediately begun, and that they were 
open in their declarations of rising 
in a body all over the kingdom. The 
Queen-mother then spoke, and add- 
ed the still stronger fabrication, that 
Huguenot couriers had been already 
sent to Germany and Switzerland 
for troops, and that such was the 
condition of the royal treasury and 
the armies, that the breaking out of 
a war must be his instant ruin. 
Overwhelmed by those startling 
frauds and falsehoods, the King was 
frightened into fury, and insisted 
on immediately beginning “ the ex- 
termination of the heretics.” This 
point having been gained, the Coun- 


cil then deliberated on their victims, 
The Duke of Guise proposed that 
Henry of Navarre and the Prince of 
Condé should be murdered. But 
Catherine objected to this, under 
pretence of unwillingness to shed 
royal blood ; though more probably 
from a fear that if Charles were left 
without any thing in the shape of 
a rival of the royal power, he might 
prove too imperious for her ma- 
nagement. The murder of the Mont- 
morencies, who were Romanists, was 
then proposed, on the ground that 
they had kept up considerable con- 
nexion with the Protestants. Butas 
the marshal could not be persuaded 
to leave Chantilly, and thus put 
himself into their hands, the general 
opinion was, that to rouse him by 
destroying all the younger mem- 
bers of his house would be an use- 
less hazard.* The only point that 
remained referred to the execution. 
This was quickly decided. The 
Duke of Guise was to begin the 
massacre by despatching Coligny as 
soon as he heard the ringing of the 
palace bell, which was used only on 
public rejoicings. The companies 
of the trades, the Parisian train- 
bands, were to be called out, and 
meet at midnight. Their provost 
and some of their principal persons 
were summoned to attend the coun- 
cil; but the design, however im- 
perfectly communicated to them, 
excited so much alarm in their 
minds, that Tavannes called them 
opprobrious names in the King’s 
presence, threatened them with 
being hanged, and addressed the 
King to add a similar menace. 
Their personal fears soon overcame 
whatever they might possess of 
patriotism or conscience, and they 
promised obedience to their instruc- 
tions, which were, to arm the com- 
panies, put torches ia their windows 
the moment they heard the signal, 
draw chains across the entrances of 
the streets, post detachments where- 
ever the Huguenots were likely to 
be found—wear a white cross on 
their hats, a strip of white linen on 
their left arms, and kill without 
mercy.} 

Thus ended this council, at which 
Satan might have presided, and at 
which he scarcely found an inferior 





* Davila, liv. v. 
t Maimbourg, Histoire, Mezeray ; De Thou. 
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representative in Catherine de 
Medicis. All was now directed to 
keep up the confidence of the un- 
fortunate Protestants. The coun- 
sellors dispersed only to show 
themselves in various ways to the 
people—all was calmas usual. The 
King rode through the capital du- 
ring the afternoon without a mark 
of murder on his visage. His train, 
consisting of murderers like hims 


self, were as gay and glittering as 
in the profoundest peace. The 
Queen-mother held a court as usual, 
and displayed all the graces of Ita- 
lian manners. Thus closed a day 
of the most consummate villany, to 
begin a night whose bleod will 
never be washed from the name of 
France, and whose blasphemy has 
never been expiated by bes nation- 
al religion. 


( To be continued.) 





INDIA. 


In our several expositions of the 
manifold and increasing evils arising 
from Whig incapacity and misrule, 
we have bestowed but casual atten- 
tion on the gradual but sure advances 
which our pseudo-liberal govern- 
ment and its friends have been for 
some time making towards the sub- 
version of the British empire in 
India. We need not say that our 
silence has proceeded from no indif- 
ference to the subject, and from no 
blindness to its paramount import- 
ance and the growing magnitude of 
the evil; but truly from the pressure 
of still more immediate grievances 
at home, and in our western colo- 
nies, where the consummation of 
the system appears to be rather 
nearer at hand. And even on the 
present occasion, we do not propose 
to discuss the various important 
questions presented by the legisla- 
tive change lately made in the mode 
of administering Indian affairs. Our 
object rather is to offer one or two 
desultory observations, suggested by 
the recent intelligence, both public 
and private, from India; and, as con- 
nected with the details which have 
reached us, to point out the pernici- 
ous results likely to follow from the 
disposition which has been lately 
shown to gratify a sordid and reck- 
less appetite for temporary popu- 
larity at home, by clap-trap changes 
and innovations in a portion of our 
foreign possessions, which is pecu- 
liarly ill-fitted for these perilous ex- 
periments. 

bndia has a hold, Jess or more im- 
mediate, on the best feelings of the 
middle and higher classes in Great 
Britain, since there are few indivi- 
duals in these classes who have not 


some dear friend or relative seeking 
independence in that dangerous cli- 
mate. We cannot, therefore, but 
feel deeply interested in the attempt 
which seems to be now making to 
extend the European movement to 
this important dependency of our 
empire. Our rulers feel that they 
have not the confidence of the rank, 
property, and respectability of the 
country, and they know, by bitter ex- 
perience, that they can only maintain 
their present position by pandering 
to the prejudices of the base confe- 
deracy of ignorance, bigotry, and 
want of principle, to which they owe 
their precarious elevation. But they 
must be even worse men than we 
take them for, if they have not over- 
looked the tendency of the recent 
extension of their political charla- 
tanry to India. 

The striking peculiarity of that 
country is, that although subdued 
again and again, by a succession of 
conquerors, from the days of the 
Macedonian hero to our own times, 
it remains little if at all changed in 
regard to civilisation, religion, and 
laws. The Brahminical faith, the 
division into castes, the Hindoo laws, 
manners, customs, agriculture, and 
arts, are now very nearly what they 
were two thousand years ago. Each 
successive wave of conquerorsseems, 
after a brief interval, to have yielded 
to Oriental sloth and inactivity, and 
to have become blended with the 
vanquished, while each succeeding 
dynasty has in its turn fallen under 
the control of the Brahmins. The 
British, it is true, havenotsuccumbed 
to this remarkable and morally ener- 
getic caste of Hindoos; but still 
nine-tenths of the higher class of the 
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subordinate public servants in the 
company’s employment are taken 
from that caste, and they deserve it. 
Those ofthe Brahmins who are train- 
ed for secular employments, are, 
generally speaking, men of great 
mental powers, thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with public business, and accus- 
tomed to exercise their ingenuity 
and their subtlety in studying the 
character of their superiors, so as, 
in effect, to manage them. Their 
ultimate object, unquestionably, is 
power, and they lose no opportunity 
of increasing their importance; the 
consequence of which is, that all 
over India the real, although not the 
ostensible, managers of the territorial 
department, are the Brahmins. To 
this we may add, that the whole 
Hindoo population look forward 
with implicit faith to the advent of a 
millennium, during which, after every 
stranger has been expelled from the 
country, a great Brahminical dynasty 
is to reign over Hindostan, to re- 
store the suspended Hindoo rights, 
and to diffuse universal happiness. 
Thus there exists over the whole 
extent of the British possessions in 
India an intellectual and powerful 
body, animated by a pervading po- 
litico-religious sentiment incompat- 
ible with British supremacy; and 
although the admirable policy of the 
East India Company has hitherto 
succeeded in rendering that body 
subservient to their purposes, yet it 
is equally certain that they look 
forward to a time when they are to 
be freed from their task-masters. 
And kow then, it may be asked, has 
it happened, that, as yet, no progress 
has been made in expelling us from 
the country, and that every hostile 
coalition on the part of the natives 
has been followed by an increase of 
our power? Why is it that the Bri- 
tish in India, instead of sinking, like 
preceding conquerors, into Oriental 
apathy, have exhibited even great- 
er moral and physical energies than 
they have displayed in Europe? 
How has it happened that a handful 
of strangers, “ a company of Christ- 
ian merchants of a remote island in 
the Northern Ocean” (to use the 
words of a great and eloquent histo- 
rian), have been enabled to keep in 
subjection tribes and nations of sol- 
diers, who, although frequently van- 
quished, have been, from generation 
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to generation, bold and intrepid war- 
riors ? 

The answer is simply that the 
British in India never forget that 
they are British, and that they look 
forward to Britain and home as their 
ultimate destination. In addition to 
this they belong to the better and 
well-educated classes in this coun- 
try. They have not emigrated to 
India as their permanent settlement; 
and while self-respect and the other 
sentiments belonging to the rank in 
which they move, prevent them from 
losing sight of the honour and cha- 
racter of Great Britain, the system of 
regulations under which they are 
placed, prevents an amalgamation 
with the natives. It is to this insu- 
lation, combined with the high and 
honourable place in society, both at 
home and abroad, which the Com- 
pany’s servants have been heretofore 
enabled to maintain, that we are to 
attribute our present position in 
India; and it is,as we think, only by 
a continuance of the same system 
that we can hope to retain our em- 
pire. Hence it is, that we look with 
alarm at the recent reductions in the 
pay and allowances of our Anglo- 
Indian officers, civil and military. 
Their pay and allowances, at the 
very best, were never more than an 
adequate recompense for the sacri- 
fices which they made, and the ser- 
vices which they rendered. But 
now, in accordance with the penny- 
wise policy of the present home go- 
vernment, a niggardly and hard bar- 
gain is to be driven with a class of 
men who are to hazard life and 
health for a great national object; 
animated, no doubt, as they always 
have been, by a due sense of national 
honour, but who, at the same time, 
have hitherto most justifiably looked 
to a high rate of pay, and to lucrative 
appointments, as an appropriate re- 
ward for the manifold perils, anxie- 
ties, and discomforts of their tedious 
exile; and as affording them the 
means of eventually seeking repose 
in their native country. 

We are far from advocating an ex- 
travagant rate of pay, or exorbitant 
allowances; but, on the other hand, 
we regard the retrenchments which 
have been lately made, as in the high- 
est degree inequitable and injudi- 
cious. Besides, as a mere matter of 
economy, the saving is contemptible, 
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and will afford but a poor compen- 
sation for the wide-spread discon- 
tent which at present prevails in 
India amongst those on whose cor- 
dial co-operation so much depends. 

Nothing, indeed, can be imagined 
more obnoxious than the mode in 
which these retrenchments have 
been carried into effect. In the first 
place, many of those situations in 
India which were formerly looked 
forward to by the Company’s mili- 
tary servants as laudable objects of 
ambition, have been either entirely 
suppressed or transferred to the 
civil department, or reduced to so 
low a scale as to render them un- 
worthy of acceptance. By this 
miserable economy, the chance 
which a deserving officer had of 
saving a few hundred pounds for 
his furlough, or for his final return 
to England, is cut off. But this is 
not all, for the pitiful system of clip- 
ping and paring has been carried 
into all the subordinate grades of the 
service, where its effects are always 
most severely felt; and by what we 
must be permitted to characterise 
as a refinement on cruelty and injus- 
tice, officers have been called on to 
refund allowances drawn and spent 
for the last seven or eight years, 
without challenge or objection. This 
we look upon as unmitigated, and, 
we believe, unparalleled oppres- 
sion; and we are therefore not at all 
surprised to learn, that it has excited 
general dissatisfaction and disgust. 
Nor can we doubt that the practical 


‘effect of such asystem must be, that 


the temptations of the service will 
be insufficient in future to secure 
a body of European officers, quali- 
fied to gain the confidence, and pre- 
serve the fidelity, of the native 
troops. 

It is not, however, merely by dimi- 
nishing the number of prizes, and 
retrenching the rewards of the ser- 
vice, that the spirit of the Anglo- 
Indian officers has been broken, 
their discontent excited, and their 
efficiency impaired. Every one ac- 
quainted with India is aware of the 
paramount importance of preserving 
and enforcing discipline in the An- 
glo-Indian army ; and let us see the 
expedients to which our innovators 
have resorted for attaining tiiis vital 
object. The subject of corporal 
en in the British army, has 

een much agitated by well-mean- 


ing philanthropists; and the same 
subject, although from very differ- 
ent motives, has been made a topic 
for declamation by our demagogues 
and revolutionists at home, yet, after 
all, it has been found hitherto im- 
practicable to effect this amelio- 
ration in the condition of our sol- 
diers. But in India, a political go- 
vernor-general, in order to gain a 
little temporary ec/at on leaving his 
government, and at the same time 
to aid his mob-ridden friends at 
home, has not scrupled entirely to 
abolish flogging in the semi-barbarous 
Anglo-Indian army. This rash and 
dangerous experiment has been 
made, moreover, while the British 
soldiers, serving in the same country, 
remain subject to corporal punish- 
ment! And it has been accompa- 
nied by the enforcement of a gene- 
ral order transmitted from the Court 
of Directors (but for prudential 
reasons formerly not acted on), 
that every officer who strikes a na- 
tive shall be dismissed the service. 
Accordingly at this moment there 
are, in one of the Presidencies, two 
officers of some rank suspended, 
until the pleasure of bome authori- 
ties is known, for having struck na- 
tives, although the one officer has 
been honourably acquitted by a 
court-martial, and the other has been 
tried ina civil court, and has been 
fined for his offence. 

We should be ashamed of ourselves 
were we capable of uttering asyllable 
implying approval of any thing like 
harshness orinhumanity tothe natives 
of India. But we have reason to know 
that it is the opinion of every officer 
acquainted with the nature of the 
native troops, that without corporal 
punishments it will be utterly im- 
practicable to preserve discipline, 
or to secure for the European offi- 
cers that respect which is indispen- 
sable to their efficiency. To the 
natives, dismissal from the Com- 
pany’s service (the proposed sub- 
stitute for flogging) is no sufficient 
punishment. In the ordinary case 
those native soldiers, who conduct 
themselves so as to deserve flogging, 
do not value the service, and lose 
but little character by leaving it. 
On the contrary, they become only 
so much the more acceptable as re- 
cruits to the nearest native power 
who may be looking forward to a 
time when, aided by euch outcasts, 
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and instructed by them in European 
military manceuvres, an effort may 
be made to dispossess the British 
of the country.* 

With regard, again, to the offence 
of striking a native, although to Eu- 
ropean readers it may appear deserv- 
ing of marked reprehension, it must 
be borne in mind that this is a mode 
of chastisement to which, under their 
native masters, Indian servants have 
always been accustomed. But even 
holding it to be an abuse which 
ought to be corrected, we cannot 
help thinking that its reform might 
have been safely left to the local 
tribunals, and that the punishment 
of dismissal from the Company’s 
service is, in every view, inappro- 
priate to the offence ; and that it is 
in an especial manner unfortunate, 
that the moment of making the 
alarming experiment of abolishing 
corporal punishment in the Indian 


the rigid enforcement of a standing 
order of this description, which the 
sound judgment and local experi- 
ence of those hitherto vested with 
the practical administration of the 
government of India had made al- 
most a dead letter. Besides, these 
are boons which will not be valued 
by the natives, or will only be taken 
by them as indications of the decline 
of British power; as concessions 
made through fear, and as the pre- 
ludes to the full restoration of Hin- 
doo rights, and the final expulsion 
of the British. 

That lesson will be well improved 
by the ingenuity of the Brahmins; 
and here also the demon-spirit of 
change and innovation has been in- 
voked by us to aid them. Hitherto 
in India we have found safety in the 
converse of the maxim, “ divide and 
govern;” for,if we have not divided, 
at least we have “ prevented union,” 





army, should have been selected for and thus have preserved our supre- 





* Since writing what goes before, we have seen the Asiatic Journal for November, 1835, 
and the following extract from that publication will illustrate what we have just said of the 
probable effect of Lord William Bentinck’s order regarding corporal punishment. 


‘6 CorroraAL PuNnISsHMENT. 


‘* In our last Herald, we gave a copy of the proceedings of a court-martial, which ter- 
minated in the award of a corporal punishment of six hundred Jashes to an European pri- 
vate. The sentence was approved, confirmed, and ordered to be carried into execution, by 
his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief. We do not now allude to it at all, in depreca- 
tion of the punishment awarded—the offence, an act of mutiny, richly merited it, but to 
bring it forward to show, in one sense, the practical operation of the last misjudging act of 
hasty legislation which Lord W. Bentick has left as a legacy to the Indian army. It is not 
ourselves alone that will draw the contrast we are about practically to illustrate ; it must 
force itself into the minds of the soldiery, European and native ; it cannot fail to give rise 
to heart burnings and jealousies,to be followed perhaps by the more serious consequences, that 
attend the sneering taunt, and this, too, amongst those servants of the state whom it should 
be the aim and policy, as it is undoubtedly the duty, of our government to cement in one bond 
of union, to remove from them all feelings of division, and instil, by the example of uniform 
treatment, the sentiment that all are soldiers of one military service, associated in one com- 
mon body, and governed by one universal principle of rules. What, however, must have been 
the feelings excited, the promptings of naturalimpulse, amongst our own countrymen and 
the native soldiery of the Nagpore subsidiary force, when ordered out to witness the inden- 
tation of the lash on the back of private Doyle, had they at the same moment been in pos- 
session of the court-martial, whose proceedings are now lying before us, Shame, jealousy, 
and indignation, if not sterner and deeper feelings, governing the emotions on the one side, 
and the self-satisfied and taunting smile, the triumph of ignorant minds, so inexpressibly 
irritating to the beholder and the victim, would not fail to have been shown on the other. 
The first trial before us is of private Govindoo of the 45th native infantry, on the following 
charge.—‘ For conduct to the prejudice of good order and military discipline, in having, at 
Moulmein, on the 13th February, when ordered into confinement by Lieut-Col. Hugh 
Ross, as a punishment for wanton inattention at drill, falsely and most disrespectfully ac- 
cused his commanding officer, the said Lieut.-Col. Ross, of having struck him violently with 
his sword whilst at drill.” The finding was guilty—the sentence 300 lashes. This was 
approved by the Commander-in-Chief, with the following remarks :—‘ Approved, but in 
consequence of the regulation now in force, the corporal punishment awarded is hereby re- 
mitted ; a discharge certificate for private Govindoo will be sent in without delay.’ ”— 
Asiatic Journa!, No. 71, p. 161. 
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macy. In comparative ignorance of 
their own strength, and with very 
imperfect means of intercourse or 
communication, union amongst the 
natives, on such a scale as to be for- 
midable to the British power, is 
hardly attainable. Our information, 
on the other hand, is complete, our 
channels of communication authen- 
tic, and, where necessary, our mea- 
sures are taken promptly, and in 
concert, and with irresistible effect. 
Respect for our power, indefinite 
notions as to its extent and resources, 
and ignorance of their own strength 
on the part of the natives, have thus 
contributed essentially to the con- 
solidation and permanence of our 
rule in India. But the spirit of the 
age, it seems, can dispense with 
those antiquated safeguards ; and by 
abolishing all restrictions on the Indian 
press, we are to dissipate the delu- 
sion, to clear away the mystery, and 
to proclaim to every native of India, 
that a hundred millions of men are 
held in subjection by about thirty 
thousand foreigners. We are to 
teach the elephant his strength, and 
secure him by a packthread! It has 
been well said by a friend of ours, 
that we might as well think of allow- 
ing a free press on board a man-of= 
war, as of permitting it in India; 
and for our own parts we believe, 
that the risk in the former case 
would be infinitely less than in the 
latter. We are firmly persuaded 
indeed, that, as regards British inte- 
rests and British rule in India, this 
last blow must ultimately prove fa- 
tal; and this opinion we have formed 
from no insensibility to the blessings 
of a free press in our own country ; 
but from a conviction (sanctioned 
by the authority of some of the most 
liberal and intelligent of our coun- 
trymen who have visited India), that, 
considering our position in that 
country, this crowning measure of 
Lord William Bentinck is the acmé 
of political infatuation, and by far 
the most comprehensively mischie- 
vous of all the efforts which have 
been recently made to propitiate 
home politicians and demagogues, 
by experimental innovations in our 
colonial possessions. 

Are we then to remain quiescent 
spectators of this ruinous my Ae 
The West Indies are falling from us 
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—Canada is in jeopardy—and is In- 
dia, indeed, to be permitted to fol- 
low? We sincerely trust not; for 
we cannot shut our eyes to the ines- 
timable advantages which the mo- 
ther-country has derived from that 
magnificent portion of her foreign 
dominions. We look to the happi- 
ness diffused by the cadets of re- 
spectable families who have realized 
fortunes there—to the families at 
home maintained or re-established 
by their exiled members—to the 
agricultural improvement in Great 
Britain which we owe to retired In- 
dians—to the market afforded for 
our manufactures—to the nursery 
for our navy—to the best, and, in 
present times, almost the only, 
school for our army. And in sober 
seriousness we ask, whether all this 
is to be put to hazard, in order to 
secure a quarter-day or two more to 
the present anti-national and selfish 
occupants of Downing Street ? 

We have no desire, however, to 
treat this subject with asperity. Ar- 
dent well-wishers of our country, 
and anxious for the prosperity and 
happiness of the most interestin 
colony (if we may so describe it 
which any nation, ancient or mo- 
dern, ever possessed, we deprecate 
all angry feelings in discussing the 
painful subject of its grievances. 
Until within the last ten years, al- 
though many mistaken orders had 
been issued by the home authorities 
to the local governors, their injuri- 
ous tendency has been generally 
counteracted by a species of “ con- 
suetudinary law,” established under 
the authority of a succession of dis- 
tinguished men, who, uninfluenced 
by home politics, and availing them- 
selves of the lessons of experience, 
acquired at the expense of their 
health, and far too frequently of 
their lives, had left their high ex- 
ample to guide their successors. 
And whatever may now be said to 
the contrary, the practical wisdom, 
humanity, and goed sense of their 
code of regulations was as gold to 
dross, when compared with the sta- 
tutes of a distant and speculative, 
if not a self-interested body of legis- 
lators; or with the theoretical ame- 
liorations of home-bred function- 
aries, well-meaning, it may be, but 
certainly ignorant of the peculiari- 














ties of the country in which they 
are called on to discharge their im- 
portant duties. 

Looking to recent occurrences, 
the Court of Directors (of whom we 
wish to speak with every respect) 
would do well to set of the full 
amount of their savings, by clipping 
and paring from the pay of unfor- 
tunate subalterns and assistant sur- 

ns, against the expense which 
must inevitably follow disaffection 
among their European officers, mu- 
tinies of the native troops, and par- 
tial risings, if not some overwhelm- 
ing conspiracy, for the extinction of 
the British. Let the Company pause 
ere they change the nature of their 
service. The colonization of India, 
which is now legalized, is an inno- 
vation fraught with danger; but if 
it is to be coincident with a deteri- 
oration in the character of our Eu- 
ropean officers—if a tribe of needy 
adventurers are to be sought for at 
the cheapest rate, and to be con- 
demned to perpetual exile, by the 
short-sighted parsimony of their 
masters—the day is not distant 
when the Company will be taught, 
by bitter experience, that their ano- 
malous rule in India has been here- 
tofore maintained by the induce- 
ments which they have held out to 
the high-minded and honourable 
men who have entered their ser- 
vice, and by whom their native 
troops have been officered. 

If revenue be the object in view, 
assuredly it is not by paltry re- 
trenchments on the pay and allow- 
ances of their servants that the 
Company can expect permanently 
to better their income. The re- 
sources of India are boundless; but 
it is by trade, and trade alone (ta- 
king that word in its most extensive 
acceptation), that an increase of 
revenue ought to be sought. Let 
us improve the cultivation of cot- 
ton; let us receive on more favour- 
able terms their indigo, rice, drugs, 
and other raw produce. Improved 
machinery might also enable them 
to supply us with oil from the va- 
rious oleaginous plants and fruits 
which the country produces. The 
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mineral productions of India have 
only lately called forth British ca. 
pital; but Mr Heath’s speculations 


show that much may be done for. 
the prosperity of the country by a: 


similar spirit of enterprise. And, 
above all, let no time be lost in 
pressing forward Indian produce to 
meet the demand which must be 
consequent on the approaching ruin 
of our sugar and coffee plantations 
in the West Indies. 

Attention to obvious and practical 
improvements such as these would 
speedily change the face of India 
for the better; and in the substan- 
tial form of an increasing revenue, 
would amply recompense the Com- 
pany for repudiating all Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck’s pernicious and mis« 
named reforms. We entreat the 
Court of Directors, and all others 
interested in the well-being of our 
foreign possessions, to resist to the 
uttermost every attempt to legislate 
for India on principles applicable to 
the present condition of England ; or 
with reference to any party what- 
ever of home politicians. Let go- 
vernors-general and subordinate go- 
vernors be selected on account of 
their fitness for the discharge of 
their high and important functions, 
unfettered—and, if possible, un- 
biased—by political predilections. 
Let the distinction between Whig 
and Tory be dropt at the equator; 
rescind without delay the worse 
than insane order lately issued, abo- 
lishing corporal punishment in the 
Anglo-Indian army ;_ re-establish 
the restrictions on the press; dis- 
continue this miserable tampering 
with the pay and allowances of the 
European officers; and then the 
Company may look forward to a 
long career of power and prospe- 
rity. Neglect these precautions, 
and every successive arrival from 
India will bring intelligence of con- 
spiracies, risings, mutinies, mas- 
sacres, assassinations, and all the 
appalling sequence of atrocities, 
which must precede and accompany 
the decline and fall of our power in 
that country. 
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THE WITCH OF ROSEBERRY TOPPING, OR THE HAUNTED RING. 


A LEGEND OF THE NORTH. 


Wao, that has not seen, but has 
heard of Roseberry Topping ?—the 
pride of northern England—familiar 
as household words to a wide and 
wealthy district—a subject of en- 
quiry and wonder unto all who have 
for the first time looked upon its 
isolated and lonely magnificence, its 
gigantic cone, like to some eastern 
pyramid, now lit up, glowing sud- 
denly as a huge furnace, now black 
and bare, its narrow peak shooting 
abruptly into the sky, the very image 
of solitude and desolation. No 
wonder that its neighbourhood is the 
deposit of many of those grotesque 
and fearful legends, arising out of, 
and connected with, the most ancient 
of our superstitions ; and that the 
almost universally exploded belief 
in supernatural agency, witches, 
fays, and all their subsidiary marvels, 
should still linger in these compara- 
tively untravelled recesses, unques- 
tioned and undenied. The great bulk 
of the inhabitants would probably as 
soon doubt their own existence, as 
the truth and actual occurrence of 
these wild and fanciful vagaries. 
Many such legends are told round 
the lowing ingle atthe winter hearth, 
when all but in-door occupations 
have ceased, and fancy, delighting 
in what it cannot comprehend, gives 
full scope and admission to the hor- 
rible and the marvellous. 

One of these legends will be the 
subject of our present attempt to 
give form and consistency to the 
fleeting relics of the past; illustrat- 
ing character and modes of belief 
that are nigh passed away; but not 
the less interesting to all who love 
to linger on the childhood rather 
than the maturer era of our exist- 
ence. 

About the year of grace 1540, the 
country was mightily disturbed and 
perplexed by the wonderful prophe- 
cies and denunciations of a witch, 
who had chosen Roseberry Topping 
asthe scene of these notable vaticina- 
tions. Unlike the rest of her tribe, she 
was never seen, at least by any of her 


votaries. Hundreds of all ranks, and 
from all quarters, flocked to her 
shrine. A pilgrimage to the Rose- 
berry witch was undertaken with as 
much ardour as ever prompted Ca- 
tholic devotee to the shrine of his 
favourite saint. Many of these pro- 
phecies are still on record, and fully 
credited amongst the peasantry of 
the district. It is said that on one oc- 
casion a nobleman in that neighbour- 
hood sent his henchman in disguise, 
to learn the fate of his first-born, 
The answer was, the child would 
be drowned on a certain day and 
hour, unless it were prevented. 
Early on that day, the boy and his 
nurse were sent to the very summit 
of Roseberry Topping, with strict 
injunctions to remain beyond the* 
hour appointed. The maiden laid 
him to sleep on a green plot near 
the summit, whilst she went aside 
to pluck wild-flowers for the babe. 
On her return she found a spring of 
water had gushed forth, bubblin 
close to where the child lay, an 
which damming up, had formed a 
pool sufficiently deep to cover him 
and to verify the prediction. 

One Giles Skelton, the miller by 
Ayton Grange, along with his coms 
panion, would needs consult the 
oracle on some love affair. Always 
valiant in his cups, he swore he 
would unkennel the witch; and on 
his requesting to see her, a voice 
whispered him, “ Canst keep a ses 
cret?”—“ Ay, that can I, good 
dame,” he answered ; “ an’ if thee’ll 
show thy bonny face, I'll promise 
thee a sack o’ barley-meal an’ a flitch 
afore bagging time to-morrow.” 

“ Come hither,” said the witch; 
and Giles drew closer towards the 
dark hole whence the responses 
seemed to issue; but suddenly he 
rushed forth, gasping and foaming 
at the mouth, like unto one stricken 
and demented. 

“ Thou wilt keep a secret now,” 
said his tormentor, and Giles never 
spake again! But it would be a 
thriftless, an idle task, to chronicle 
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all that is told, and which is still ex- 
tant on this subject. Moreover, it 
might, in some measure weaken the 
interest thrown around the incident 
which it is our present business 
briefly to narrate. 

In the year 1541, a banquet and a 
merry-making at Skelton Castle, 
drew thither most of the Yorkshire 

entry, both far andnear. Sir John 

eville had invited numerous and 
distinguished guests, with full pri- 
vilege to bring whomever they 
chose; so that this stately edifice, 
large enough to accommodate a 
princely retinue, was crammed with 
visitors, and the festivities kept up 
for three days with undiminished 
way tree It were an endless task 
to describe the magnificence—the 
luxuries that were displayed—the 
array and garniture of the multitudes 
there assembled—their names and 
titles—the brave knights who tilted 
at a mock tournament, and they 
who won the warrior’s guerdon 
—all was brave, all was lovely, and 
many a heart was lost and won, ere 
that stately festival was ended. 

“TI would give the best feather 
from my cap, for one stray glance 
from those eyes that are bent down 
so demurely yonder. Whatalucky 
fellow is De Wilton to draw such a 
partner !” 


It was the last night of the feast, 


and he who spoke was Hubert De 
Burgh, a gallant knight, envious, it 
might seem, of his friend’s good for- 
tune; and in good sooth, the dame 
he coveted was exceeding comely to 
behold. Her hair was intensely 
black, not frizzed in the usual style 
at that period, but long, heavy ring- 
lets hung in great profusion around 
her neck, white as the fairest alabas- 
ter. Her stomacher glittered with a 
thousand hues, bespangled with 
precious stones of great price. A 
gown of green taffeta, puffed out at 
the sides, set off her taper waist to 
great advantage. There was some- 
thing altogether foreign about her 
dress and appearance, yet her speech 
so accommodated itself to the hearer, 
that each might think it was his own. 
Her rich cheeks were like the even- 
ing light on a snow cloud—her fore- 
head almost dazzling in its whiteness 
—eyes, but she seldom looked up, or 
fixed them on the gazer, so that their 
colour was not_ easily ‘understood, 
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but changeable with every feeling 
that crossed them, the hue and tem. 
per of the mind were seen therein, 
as bright gems or dark pebbles in 
some clear fountain. Her mouth 
was sweetness itself; wreathed in 
smiles or compressed with thought, 
the expression was alike tender and 
bewitching. Every movement dis- 
played the exquisite symmetry of her 
form, though in some measure dis- 
guised and disfigured by the pre- 
vailing fashion of that unsightly pe- 
riod. 

It was during the performance of 
a minuet, then executing with a 
due and becoming gravity by De 
Wilton and his companion, that the 
foregoing speech was uttered. The 
dame passed and repassed her part- 
ner, alternately extending each hand 
with such inimitable grace, that 
the guests, as many as stood un- 
occupied, were filled with admira- 
tion at the gallant bearing of the 
youthful pair, certainly the band- 
somest and bravest at the feast. 

De Wilton had but just led his 
partner to a bench, when his friend 
Hubert called him aside. 

“ And who, thou lucky infidel, 
that hast braved so many darts here- 
tofore, is the fair one by whom thou 
art now so suddenly enslaved ?” 

“ Gramercy, what a grave and 
rueful countenance !—And what if I 
should not satisfy this craving of 
thine ?” 

* T must ask elsewhere.” 

* And how if that busy question 
should get no answer, as mine hath 
fared ?” 

“ Marry, dost dance with one that 
is nameless?” 

“ Even so. My curiosity was 
eager as thine own. I have asked 
of many; but in this busy crowd, 
and our host too much occupied for 
idle questions, my peerless beauty 
yet remains, like thy wit, undis- 
tinguished and unknown.” 

“ Hang thee, for another Sir Per- 
tinax. Hast not asked her even for 
the hem of her pedigree?” 

“ Yea, verily; but she answered 
with a smile, ‘ My name, Sir Knight, 
is secret. But, Lreplied, ‘we have 
a cunning witch hereabout, and per- 
adventure I may pay a visit to Rose- 
berry Topping” |= Whereat she 
laughed outright, and said she would 
have me at all hazards consult this 
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invisible mystery. As a punish- 
ment, too, for my threat, she vowed 
I should neither learn her name, nor 
any other matter connected with it, 
save by a visit to this far-famed 
oracle. She is full of mischief as a 
Puck or a fairy, and I doubt not is 
come prepared for some dainty ad- 
venture. To this end she fences off 
all enquiry, with the intent to keep 
such prying gallants in the dark.” 

“ Go to, now, Harry; thou art at 
thy quirks and quibbles again.” 

“On the word of an honest sol- 
dier, Llie not; and, moreover, they 
who brought her hither have so well 
taken up their cue, that though I 
have watched, and set others to the 
like intention, not one of the guests 
has been seen to recognise or salute 
her; so that she seems to stand un- 
connected with the great mass of in- 
dividuals now present.” 

“ Artin love, then, at last, thou 
rambling scapegrace? Have yon 
bright orbs scorched thy tender 
wings ?” 

“ Love goes not a-leasing with me 
at any cost. Soon ripe soon decay- 
ed. Good fruit ripens slowly, as 
thou knowest.” 

“ And yet-——” 

“ A truce with thine uncertainties, 
prithee, and let us watch.” 

The music now struck up “ the 
coranto,” which, though an exceed- 
ingly solemn strain, its accompani- 
ment was little else than a running 
one, inasmuch as the “ many twink- 
ling feet,” that Sir John Suckling 
says, 

“‘ From underneath each petticoat, 

Like little mice, stole in and out,”’ 


did little else than make a hasty run 
of it, round and round theroom, with 


their partners. But howsoever cir- 
cumspectly the two spies kept 
watch, they beheld neither sign nor 
other symptom of recognition be- 
tween her and any of the guests. 
Once or twice they fancied a mis- 
chievous and triumphant glance was 
directed towards them, but in an in- 
stant it was subdued to the monoto- 
ny of the movement that was going 
forward. Foiled they certainly were, 
and an application to Sir John did 
not aid them in the least. Either 
he was ignorant, or had gotten his 
lesson beforehand, so that the night 
was like to pass without abate- 
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ment or satisfaction to their curio- 
sity. 

The lights grew dim—the castle 
clock struck ten—the guests, scatter- 
ed into merry groups, were preparing 
to depart. The two friends kept a 
strict observance, resolved, if pos- 
sible, to ascertain the manner and 
the medium of her exit. She pass- 
ed through the folding doors leading 
from the great oaken chamber into 
the gallery. Stealing near unob- 
servedly, they watched her as she 
descended the staircase. The hall 
door stood open, and a bevy of gal- 
lants were there waiting the oppor- 
tunity to depart. She passed rapid- 
ly through; and De Wilton, taking 
advantage thereby, determined to 
press closer on her steps. More 
rudely than was consistent with his 
usual demeanour, he pushed aside 
the crowd, and sprung forth into the 
courtyard. He saw her figure, as 
he thought, unattended, just gliding 
towards a distant chariot, and in the 
act of stepping in. Haste and an- 
xiety somewhat overstepping the 
bounds of rigid decorum, he ran 
towards her, and took her hand, os- 
tensibly for the purpose of expedi- 
ting her ascent, when the lady turned 
her face; but, to the astonishment 
of the intruder, it was not the object 
of his search. 

The dame looked on him with a 
most provoking placidity, thereby 
increasin ghis confusion. Vexed at 
his mistake, he was hardly able to 
stammer out the requisite apologies. 
In haste she withdrew her hand. 
She had, however, left a ring in his 

rasp, which, from the hurry of her 
eparture, he had not the opportu« 
nity to restore. 

“Tis an opal of surprising lustre 
—a lucky hit for a night’s cruise. 
To a knight of the post it would 
have been no despicable adventure,” 
said Hubert, as he saw his friend 
anxiously surveying the gem, and 
eliciting its capricious and fitful 
blaze. 

“ [ would it had passed to its 
right owner though,” said De Wil- 
ton. “ However, it shall find a 
resting-place on my finger until I 
can restore it. What thinkest thou 
if I should wear it here in comme- 
moration of my unknown, in whose 
pursuit I achieved such a gallant 
prize ?” 

3F 
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In love! in love, past all reco- 
very! Farewell; thou hast seen that 
to-night which alters, perchance 
fixes, thy destiny for ever. Thou 

_ hast cast off thy panoply—heretofore 
thy pride: the lion’s hide for the 
distaff.” 

“ Away with thy homilies, Sir 
Sourbutts! How can man escape 
that is born of a woman? ’Tis cu- 
riosity, I tell thee, piqued and spur- 
red on by mystery and suspicion.” 

De Burgh shook his head, and 
sighed deeply. 

“Surely thou art not thyself in- 
fected with this sarie contagion?” 
enquired his friend with some ear- 
nestness. 

“ 1 do protest,’ said Hubert. 
“ But—I cannot render thee a reason 
for this cruel heaviness. Indeed, I 
could weep now; but that a child’s 
wail were little suited to such an 
occasion.” 

Being visitors at the castle, they 
separated for the night. Morning 
found them early astir. Meeting in 


the courtyard, De Wiltén looked 
haggard and disturbed. 

* Never,” said he, “ hath such a 
night of horrors haunted me. This 


mysterious ring has been the sub- 
ject of a thousand fancies. I lay 
down; it was on my finger, and I 
felt an unusual pressure—pulses of 
fire darting from it through my 
veins—then, as it were, a burning 
girdle that encompassed me. Anon 
the fierce impulse leapt to my heart. 
Terrible and ghastly shapes sur- 
rounded my bed, and each wore a 
buriiing ring. They gnashed their 
teeth, and shrieked as they passed 
by, round and round in a mystic 
dance, mocking as they disappeared, 
only to return with increasiug num- 
bers and audacity. I felt the clam- 
my drops upon my brow, but could 
not wipe them thence. It was as 
though the yawning pit vomited 
forth her legions to destroy me. 
Driven to desperation, I leaped from 
my couch, and drew off the ring, the 
real cause of my sufferings. I felt 
relieved. It might be imagination; 
and I make little doubt but our ad- 
venture the preceding night, the 
mysterious incognito, and the man- 
ner in which I became possessed of 
the ring, had so wrought upon my 
fancy, that it no longer yielded to 
control—excited by a breath when 
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tightly strung, and obeying every 
unseen impulse. I lay down again, 
but I know not if [ slept. The 
scene changed, and I recollect 
watching the gem, for I could not 
divert my thoughts. It lay before 
me on the oaken cabinet, and me- 
thought a red and angry beam shot 
from its recesses—flashes of light 
and pale forms floating through 
them, with anguish, Suuttorshlé 
anguish, in their looks !” 

“ Thou art ill, Harry. It is not 
the gem—it is the raging fever in 
thy bosom from which these fumes 
are driven. Go to now—a sack- 
posset and a drug will soon lay 
these hobgoblins in the Red Sea.” 

“ Peradventure it is as thou say- 
est, Hubert, for my tongte is 
parched, and my head as though it 
would cleave asunder; nor can I 
rest until the mystery be solved.” 

“The witch of Roseberry Top- 
ping—what sayest thou to a trial of 
her skill ?” 

“Since my short sojourn here I 
have heard wondrous things of her 

rescience; and, to tell thee true, 

have a strange notion for a visit. 
But it is told of as a fearful adven- 
ture, even for the most stout-heart- 

“ Tush, Harry! Has this bit of 
artful coquetry so cowed thy spirit 
as to make thee quail at the passing 
of a shadow ?” 

“Nay, Hubert, my nature hath 
not changed. When the pressure is 
gone, the spring regains its wonted 
vigour.” 

“ Tis well. And now to shape 
and arrange our plans.” 

With that they retired to consult, 
being determined to lose no time in 
searching out this mystery. 

Now, the witch’s oracular respon- 
ses were Only delivered about mid- 
night—concluding long ere cock- 
crow, so that it was a fitting and 
well-chosen time for giving effect to 
her predictions. 

“ Where gottest thou that ring ?” 
enquired Sir John Neville, as they 
sat at breakfast, commencing their 
repast with a flagon of ale and other 
more substantial dainties. “It hath 
a fierce and fervid glister,’ conti- 
tinued he, stretching out his hand to 
examine the bauble, which De Wil- 
ton committed to his: discretion. 
Sir John turned deadly pale. 
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“How! Hast thou been a-rob- 
bing of our graves?” 

e almost gasped for breath, and 
its owner was dumb with amaze- 
ment. 

‘“* We may, peradventure, find out 
our riddle without consulting the 
witch,” said De Burgh, looking cu 
riously at their host. 

“* This ring,” replied Sir John, 
“ is the very counterpart, if not the 
same, that was buried with my late 
wife. It was her dying request; 
and how came it hither ?” 

“ I would I were rid on’t, Sir 
John. By’r Lady, but the mischief 
thickens, and the witch herself will 
be sore puzzled soon.” 

“TI think thou canst help me to 
a solution without the witch, an’ 
thou choose,” said Sir John, look- 
ing steadfastly at his guest. 

‘** On my troth,” said De Wilton, 
with great earnestness, “ I am igno- 
_ rant, perhaps more so than thyself, 
in this matter.” 

And with that he told of his over- 
night adventure. Sir John looked 
more grave than before. He was 


_ evidently satisfied as to the integri- 
ty of his visitors; but his looks be- 


trayed both anxiety and alarm. 
What was passing in his thoughts 
we know not; but, shortly after- 
wards, he retired to his chamber. 

De Wilton took back the gem; 
but every subsequent discovery only 
served to render the mystery more 
entangled and perplexed. Sir John 
was not seen by them during the 
day. He had taken horse, and gone 
off unattended, no one knew whi- 
ther. Late at eventide he returned, 
resorting immediately, as before, to 
his private chamber. 

“I will take charge of thy tor- 
mentor for this night, an thou wilt,” 
said Hubert de Burgh. 

“ On this condition only,” replied 
his friend, “ that thou tell me truly, 
and without reserve, what shall be- 
fall thee.” 

“Agreed! But I do expect little 
worth the promise.” And with that 
they parted. 

On the morrow, De Wilton sought 
his friend’s chamber, and found him 
evidently disturbed, and anxious to 
be freed. from the annoyance. 

“I would have rid me of the ac- 
cursed thing ere now; but I knew 
thou wouldst rigidly exact what I 
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have promised. Nota wink have I 
slept, and mine eyeballs are burning 
from suppressed slumber. I feel as 
though it were fire darting through 
my veins. In short, I do think the 
jewel is possessed, and the sooner 
thou art quit on’t the better.” 

“ Sawest thou any form with suf- 
ficient distinctness to know its linea- 
ments ?” 

“ The unknown damsel did as- 
suredly come forth, as I thought, 
from the stone; but with a pale and 
sorrowful countenance.” 

“ The vision I beheld. Did she 
show thee any thing ?” 

“TI know not; for being overcome 
with terror, I threw the coverlid 
before my eyes, and thereby shut 
out any further communications.” 

More and more perturbed, De 
Wilton approached the window. 
Below he saw Sir John Neville pa- 
cing the courtyard with a hurried 
step. Having joined him, his pale 
and haggard face filled them with 
alarm. 

“ What news, Sir John ?” was the 
first enquiry. 

In a low, sepulchral tone he re- 
plied—* In the abbey church at 
Guisborough is a vault—in that 
vault is a coffin. I have opened it; 
I have looked again into the grim 
jeri vs of the grave. I lifted the 

and— What thinkest thou ?” 

De Wilton was terrified at his 
countenance. 

“ The ring is gone!” 

He hid his face ; but the agitation 
he felt might be seen in every con- 
tortion of his body. His knees tot- 
tered, and he sat down. When 
somewhat recovered, he arose, re- 
maining in his own chamber the 
greater part of the day. In the end 
Sir John asked that the ring might 
be intrusted to his care for the 
night; and, with some entreaty, he 
prevailed. 

Morning came. De Wilton went 
early to his host’s chamber; but 
Sir John was absent. Enquiries 
were in vain—he had not been seen 
since yesterday. His favourite 
steed was in the stall, and there 
appeared no trace of his departure. 
The knight and the ring were both 
spirited away. 

“ Now, by all that’s desperate, we 
must fight the devil with his own 
claws, y,” said De Burgh. 
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“ Nothing left for it now but the 
witch. To her we will address our- 
selves, and that speedily. What 
sayest thou for this very night ?” 

“ Agreed!” replied the impatient 
lover, if such he were, who felt all 
the miseries of uncertainty without 
its solaces. 

It was on aclear cold night in De- 
cember when they took horse from 
Skelton Castle, scarcely seven miles 
from Roseberry Topping. The 
snow lay crisp and hitherto untrod- 
den beneath their feet, unmelted by 
the fervour of a clear mid-day sun. 
Their path lay for some distance 
through a narrow valley, and by a 
rivulet yet unfrozen by reason of 
its rapidity. Leaving those shelter- 
ed and fertile tracts, they entered on 
the black moorlands, a region of 
stone walls and unenclosed wastes. 
Their progress was not without 
some difficulty, and even peril, in- 
asmuch as the path, being little else 
than a succession of sheep-tracks 
over the common, was nigh oblite- 
rated; and the night being dark, 
rendered it a matter of considerable 
risk to the adventurers, though they 
had taken a guide for their expedi- 
tion. 

This individual, Miles Chatburn 
by name, a sort of hanger-on about 
the castle,—a fellow whose business 
nobody knows, but who always con- 
trives to have something to do—hear- 
ing them ask for a guide, he offered 
his services. He said he could show 
them a nearer path, a “‘ bridle gait,” 
as he called it, much shorter than 
the roundabout road to Guisborough. 
Peradventure, he had none other 
design than the odd fancy which 
country folks have for byways and 
crossings. 

They now began to descend ; their 
path so slippery and uneven, they 
were obliged to dismount. In the 
valley below them to the right was 
the abbey, or rather priory of Guis- 
borough—now dark and cheerless— 
the stream of its hospitality dried up 
by the ruthless hand of a reforming 
monarch. 

“ What noise is that?” enquired 
De Wilton, whose ear was keenly 
set for the least indication of sound. 

“ It’s no but t’ burn belike,” said 
the guide, after listening a moment. 

“Nay,” replied the other, “ ’tis 
not the rivulet I hear—it’s like the 
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low hum of voices from the abbey 
yonder.” 

“ Nay—nay, master, that’s a’gone 
by. It’s the village that’s astir. Be- 
shrew me, but I could once ha’ ken’d 
the great dronepipe of Father An- 
thony amang a thousand when [ 
gang’d by at vespers. Many’s the 
time I’ve heard ’em at their night- 
vigils, when up an’ down wi’ mes- 
sages at all hours. Wae’s me, I could 
ha’ gotten my fill any time for ask- 
ing; but the poor may starve now, I 
guess.” 

As they drew nigh, two or three 
stray lights glimmered from the ab- 
bey casements. It was now deserted 
by the monks; and at present occu- 
pied by the King’s commissioners, 
or rather sequestrators. An immense 
establishment, its revenues were 
probably the great crime which cau- 
sed its suppression. These dens of 
ignorance and superstition, their 
whole corrupt system now laid pro- 
strate by a still more corrupt, a ba- 
ser combination of depravity and 
lust. 

Guisborough abbey was indeed a 
structure of great extent and magni- 
ficence. Old records tell that most, 
if not the whole population of the 
town, were at times accommodated 
within its precincts. 

Grumbling at the loss of his sa- 
voury junkets, Miles brought them 
through the town, where a good and 
level path presented itself, leading 
towards their destination. The stars 
shone out with a fierce and almost 
supernatural lustre, at least so 
thought De Wilton, as he looked 
upward, and the strange, the myste- 
rious nature of their embassy forced 


itself on his thoughts. Though com- © 


paratively a stranger in these parts 
as well as his companion, he had 
heard sufficient of the marvellous 
doings of the “ Witch” to give his 
imagination free scope, and his feel- 
ings might soon have been wrought 
to that pitch, when credulity and 
not faith is the motive and ground 
of action. Fear and mystery always 
exaggerate. The mode of commu- 
nication chosen by this reputed agent 
of the infernal powers, was well cal- 
culated to awe and to confound 
those who might otherwise have 
been too wary or too scrutinizing 
to be wrought to the requisite ex- 
citement. She was invisible, and 
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the answers were conveyed to the 
ear of the querent through a cre- 
vice in the rock. So Miles informed 
them, and he seemed to take great 
pains to impress his hearers with an 
exalted notion of her powers. 

Soon they saw the sharp conical 
mountain itself, shooting up into the 
dark blue sky, crowded with bright 
hosts above them. 

It looked like some vast pyramid, 
some mighty altar dedicated by our 
Pagan ancestors to their bloody and 
abhorred deities, and tradition still 
points to this rock as a conspicuous 
and well-known object of their wor- 
ship, dedicated to the god of war. 
Its remarkable form and position 
could not fail to attract notice, even 
at a very remote period, and there 
is every reason to believe that Drui- 
dical rites and assemblages were not 
unfrequent in this neighbourhood. 

* How goes the hour?” enquired 
Hubert. 

“ By the light rising above the hill 
yonder, which we countryfolks ca’ 
the moon’s petticoat, I judge, as 
she’s gone four or five days fro’ the 
full, it may be nigh upon eleven. 
By’r lady but there’s a power o’ evil 
stars fa’in frae th’ firmament. I won- 
der where they can a’ fa’ to. I ne’er 
catch’d one yet. Walter at’ mill used 
to say they cut up t’ owd moons in- 
to stars, an’ when there’n done wi !”’ 

“ Peace, prithee. Is not there a 
light on the summit yonder?” en- 
quired De Wilton, sharply reining in 
his steed. 

“ By the mass if it be, it’s one ’at 
niver touch’d top on’t.” 

“© ] tell thee ’tis a bright spark on 
the bare point, by the black neb 
yonder.” 

“ Humph,” said Hubert, “ put thy 
steed forward as I have done, it will 
disappear.” 

It was a red star that seemed just 
perching on the summit ; and an or- 
dinary occurrence, that at any other 
season would have been scarce wor- 
thy of remark, became, to the heated 
enthusiast, an omen of strange im- 
port. His fancy was so warmed and 
vivified by the events of the last few 
hours that a brood of chimeras were 
ready to burst into life on the least 
additional excitement. 

The moon came forth unclouded, 
and the shadows now began to as- 
sume a sharpness of form, a distinct- 
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ness at times almost startling, as they 
yea by some newly raised drift. 

n some degree this change dissipa- 
ted the dulness of their adventure, 
and Miles enquired how they in- 
tended to proceed. 

“ Under thy direction. Thou hast 
been aforetime, and consulted thy 
fortune in the witch hole yonder.” 

“ Ay,an’a murrain to her. What 
I knew before she tauld me; an 
what I didn’t maybe never came to 
pass.” The truth probably tripped 
unwittingly from his tongue. “ But 
such gay cavaliers as ye is, winna be 
ganging after siclike fancies i’ our 
homely fashion.” 

“And why not, good Miles ?”’ 

“I wish we were safe back again, 
that’s a’.” 

“ Safe back! thy meaning, knave ?” 

“* Naethin’.” 

“ Nothing, villain ; what art whist- 
ling for? ” 

“ Naethin’,” again said the imper- 
turbable Miles. 

“ Nothing good I know ever came 
of a rogue’s whistle or a fool’scurse, 
so prithee spare thy tune for differ- 
ent company. I do verily think that 
whistle o’ thine was answered, and 
peradventure by another as big a 
rascal as thyself.” 

“Tt was but an echo from the 
rock,” said Hubert, “ don’t let fancy 
play the jade with thee. She is a bad 
companion for such an errand. We 
shall need thy services, Miles. Thou 
must instruct us in what manner we 
shall best compass our intent.” 

Milestrudged onsilently,as though 
he would have them understand he 
had no great liking for the office to 
which his garrulity and officiousness 
had promoted him. 

As they went forward, the rock 
seemed to rise higher and higher, 
until the greater part of its huge 
bulk stood forth solitary and detach 
ed from the snowy masses behind. 
So precipitous were its acclivities, 
that the snow slid from them, filling 
the crevices only, in the shape of 
white irregular lines, about its cir- 
cumference. By the wayside op- 
posite, a few thatched huts pointed 
out the present site of the little vil- 
lage of Newton or Newtown. Here 
Miles bawled out at the top of his 
lungs, rousing the inmates who were 
asleep. The horses were soon dis- 
posed of in a shed, and the travellers 
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made the best of their way towards a 
hill path on their left. A rude wicket 
admitted them from the mainroad, 
whence aslippery ascent led them to 
a wretched hovel at the very base of 
the hauntedrock. They knocked— 
a gruff voice from within demanded 
their errand. 

“ Our errand is with the Witch 
of Roseberry,” said De Wilton, in 
haste to gain admittance. 

“We ken na witches here,” said 
the same surly voice. 

“ Bide a bit,” said Miles, “an let 
me manage the business. We maun 
be wary. They ne’er own to’t. Here’s 
too many witch-finders about the 
country.” 

Miles put his mouth to the latch. 
What he said operated like a charm. 
The door was soon unbarred, and a 
cloud of peat reek saluted them as 
they entered, almost stifling, when 
exchanged for the pure atmosphere 
without. 

The embers brightened up with 
the admission of air, and a moment- 
ary gleam flashed out from the 
hearth. A lurid glare lighted on all 
they saw, and they could almost 
fancy ghastly shapes flitting about, 
and sounds of mystic import. 

“Ts thisthe dwelling ofthe Witch ?” 
said Hubert to their guide, in a low 
voice, scarcely above a whisper. 

** The witch ?”’ said another voice 
near them. “ No witch lives here, I 
tell you. Ye maun gang ither gait.” 

“ Why, how is this, Miles ?” 

“ Bide a piece, or ye'll spoil a’,” 
said he. “ The witch’s roost is fur- 
ther up. These will guide ye when her 
time is come.” 

A light was kindled, a fresh heap 
of turf was lowing on the hearth, 
and the visitors looked round with 
some curiosity on the scene which 
gen y itself. Miles, in trunk- 

ose and leathern doublet, sat on a 
ry of dried bracken by the hearth. 
A fellow with a shaggy uncombed 
beard, and a squalid and sinister as- 
pect, wrapped in a tattered coverlid, 
motioned them to sit on a bench by 
the fire, whilst he prepared a good- 
sized torch, dipping it insome com- 
bustible substance that lay ready for 


use. 
“ When do we climb the hill yon- 
der?” enquired Miles. 
* When the shadow of the peak 
gets less, so as hardly to fa’ ower 
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t’ roof tree here aboon. Will ye have 
asup o’ th’ greadly stuff that comes 
from ower sea? The night wind cuts 
sharp when ye get aboon the brim @” 
the hills aboot us.” 

The party gave a ready assent. A 
black cup was filled froma huge 
bottle, and the liquor was both po- 
tent and well flavoured. 

“ Art thou alone here ? ” enquired 
De Wilton, locking round upon the 
rushes and heather strewed about in 
the shape of bed furniture. 

* Sometimes,” said their host, ra- 
ther doggedly. 

He went to the door, through 
which a still cold stream of moon- 
light now penetrated, in beautiful 
contrast with the red and flickerin 
glare within. Returning, he said, 
‘* Our time is near by—and now for 
work. You'd please to put off your 
weapons before we begin.” 

He pointed to the rapiers as he 
spoke ; their cloaks being thrown 
open for the full influence of the 
blaze. They unloosed their belts— 
but De Wilton looked uneasy and 
suspicious at this demand. The 
scene, the circumstances, altogether 
wore an aspect that seemed to jus- 
tify more than ordinary doubt and 
apprehension. He, however, in some 
measure chided away these mis- 
givings, and doffed his defences in 
silence, when he saw Hubert unhesi- 
tatingly lay aside his own. 

** Ha’ ye any charms, amulets, or 
other devices? Rosaries an’ a’ sic- 
like maun be left behind.” 

Miles pulled out sundry odd scraps 
—saints’ edicts, and other gear. Hu- 
bert drew forth a lock of hair from 
his lady love, and his friend a coun- 
ter charm against sorcery and witch- 
craft. 

The torch was kindled—their new 
guide gave to each a staff to assist 
them up the ascent—himeelf prece- 
ding with the light, and Miles 
brought up the rear. Their toil was 
arduous, Owing to the unstable ma- 
terials, and the slippery state of their 
path. Loose alum-rock slid from 
under their feet, often rendering it 
uncertain whether they had at all 
expedited their journey by these ex- 
ertions. 

Their conductor had taken the 
precaution to bind wisps of straw 
about his feet, and his progress was 
thereby sufficiently facilitated to 
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enable him to lend a helping hand, 
when required by his followers. 

The moon was now riding towards 
the meridian, a silvery mist lay 
quietly outstretched, like a winding 
lake, showing all the sinuosities of 
the valley, above which the hills and 
moorlands rose out likesnowy islands 
from the deep. In about an hour, 
with much ado, by dint of tumbling 
and scrambling, they arrived at a 
narrow ledge, about midway from 
the summit. Here their guide tar- 
ried, and each in turn was safely sta- 
tioned on this slippery platform. 

“Lay your offerings here,’ said 
he, pointing to a hollow place scoop- 
ed out of the rock. This being done, 
he held the torch so that they beheld 
a low cavity, little bigger than where 
one person might creep through on 
all fours. ‘ How do you choose to 
consult?” he continued, “ together, 
or alone ?” 

After a whisper with his friend, 
De Wilton said, “ If there be space 
we had as lief essay this adventure 
together.” 

“ Enter, and I will give you the 
torch,” said their crusty guide; 
“ ve known as valiant knights as ye 
be, mightily afeard o’ the dark. ll 
wait outside here with your serving 
man, an’ help ye down again.” 

“ And what is it we do when fair- 
ly within, should we conclude to 
enter that evil looking place?” 

* Ye will see a cleft in the rock to 
the right hand. Enquire there, after 
which lay your ear close and listen.” 

De Wilton did not feel quite assu- 
red by the manner of their conduc- 
tor, which was certainly not calcu- 
lated to allay suspicion, but it was 
too late to retract, and there would 
probably be more risk in a display of 
apprehension than in boldly braving 
out the danger. Stooping down, he 
took the light, and, creeping on his 
knees, was followed by his friend. 
They soon found themselves able to 
walk upright. He raised the torch 
and saw a small cavern, rugged, and 
of an irregular shape, as though 
nature more than art had a share in 
its construction. The floor was wet, 
and the whole had a chill and sepul- 
chral look, as though it were the 
very threshold of the graye. He 
shuddered as, side by side, they sur- 
veyed this mysterious recess. It was 
not more than three or four yards 
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wide—no roof could be distinguish- 
ed through the mist and smoke 
which curled heavily upward, as 
though a vent or outlet existed in 
that direction. Slimy exudations 
trickled down the walls, rank and 
discoloured with lurid patches of 
discordant hue. Looking more close- 
ly, they were soon aware of the cre« 
vice alluded to, where the ques- 
tions and responses were delivered. 
Though possessed of a more than 
ordinary share of animal courage, 
De Wilton could have wished the 
conversation had commenced by the 
unseen. It assuredly required some 
resolution to put the first question. 
He again looked carefully round. 
As far as the eye could penetrate 
there was not an individual besides 
themselves within. He drew back 
once—the words froze on his lips 
—a chill and sickening shud- 
der almost paralysed his faculties. 
Chiding himself for this pusillani- 
mity, and with more desperation pro- 
bably than true courage, he sharply 
enquired, “ Are we observed ?” 

* Yes.” 

The answer came back in a loud 
whisper, as though other lips were 
close to his ears. He started back, 
looked round, and met the enquiring 
glance of his companion. 

“ Did’st hear aught?” said De 
Wilton hastily. 

“ Nothing, save a soft whisper— 
the sound was inarticulate, to me at 
least.” 

After a short pause he again pur- 
sued the enquiry. 

“ By whom?” 

“ Ask not—they be idle interroga- 
tories,” was the answer. 

* Heardest thou these?” again he 
demanded of Hubert. 

“ | heard a whisper only. Words, 
if any, were inaudible.” 

“ Sir John Neville is amissing. 
Knowest thou aught touching his 
departure ?”’ was the next question. 

** And was it for this thou camest 
hither? I trow not. There is a fair 
form and a bright eye that is even 
now uppermost in thy thoughts, if 
not foremost on thy tongue,” said 
the voice, in a sharp quick whisper, 
rather louder than before. 

‘* Knowest thou this mysterious 
visiter ?” 

“ The witch of Roseberry Topping 
hath eyes and ears in every 
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Even the very walls have a tongue 
at her bidding. She whom thou 
seekest is of the mighty ones of the 
earth. Her path is hidden!” 

* And is this thy skill ?” 

“ Tempt me not. I could give 
thee a glimpse of her—but hast thou 
courage ?” 

“ Enough, I trow, for this pleasant 
sight.” 

“1 know it, else thou hadst not 
sought me. Rememberest thou the 
church of St Ravon, and the veiled 
lady at Ghent?” 

“ Ah, witch! 
secret hither ?” 

“ Be still. It was she thou sawest 
at the castle.” 

“ How can this be ?” said de Wil- 
ton, with a tone sufficiently indica- 
ting his astonishment at so unex- 
pected a disclosure. 

“Thy doubts do not belie the 
truth—suffice it that she is not far 
hence.” 

“ But I know her not—for of a 
surety I am ignorant as heretofore.” 

“ If thy love to her is sincere, thou 
wil’t know more anon. Did the Car- 
dinal tell thee nothing ?” 

“ Ah! again!” De Wilton paused 
a moment ere he replied, in a softer 
whisper than before. “ He was full 
of mystery, but said I should hear 
of her shortly.” 

“ Listen! She is of the blood- 


How passed that 


royal, though thou know it not.” 

“ Thy words are riddles, and do 
lack interpretation even more than 
they.” 

“ There will be a rougher skein 
to unravel ere thou be many days 


older. Thou broughtest letters to 
England, but their import was un- 
known to thee—’tis well—the very 
wind might babble it again. If thou 
have courage, a high destiny awaits 
thee; if a coward, the hurdle and 
the block, and a traitor’s grave !” 

“ My courage was never doubted 
heretofore.” 

“ Thou hast a ring.” 

“It hath gone from me. Knowest 
thou that mystic jewel ?” 

** Again this idle questioning? 
My knowledge is boundless as the 
winds. The ring is on thine hand.” 

He raised his hand—sure enough 
the red and glittering opal was there! 
Astonished beyond measure, he cried 
out, “ Accursed thing—it bodes no 
good !” 
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“ Art quarrelling already with thy 
good fortune? Ingrate—that charm- 
ed jewel is beyond all price. By it 
thou mayst be advanced to honours 
thine eyes would ache even to be- 
hold. See thou lose it not.” 

“ This! reeking from the pestilent 
vapours of the grave !” 

“Even so. I got it thence; for 
know, short-sighted mortal, I am 
not seen save in the body of another. 
My spirit is forbidden a tabernacle 
of its own. What if it were the cast 
off, the decaying, relics of the Lady 
Neville, when I waited for thee in 
the courtyard of the castle, and from 
her finger thou drewest off the ring?” 

De Wilton felt as though the cold 
and clammy fingers of the dead were 
locked within his own. That haunt- 
ed ring clung to him —he felt its 
polluted touch—the faint breath of 
the charnel-house rose to his nostrils 
—his limbs grew rigid—one horrible 
thought possessed him—the un- 
known, it might be, was another of 
these disembodied fiends, a thing 
built up out of the spoils—the re- 
fuse of humanity ;—peradventure, 
the witch herself, in another shape 
that his heart yearned for—the loath- 
some dead he had clasped in the 
giddy dance—looked on with de- 
light, and even with a tenderer in- 
terest. False siren! the thought 
sickened him—his brain swam with 
horror—he felt conscious that his 
faculties were giving way—a pier- 
cing shriek seemed as though it had 
dissolved the very elements of his 
existence, and he fell, utterly bereft 
even of the appearance of life. 

When De Wiltcn opened his eyes 
it was yet dark. His memory was 
like the trembling wave—all was 
broken, indistinct. Images, reflec- 
tions, so disjointed, so confounded 
with each other, that the phantasma 
presented but a mass of incoherent 
forms, without any clue to gather up 
and reconstruct their fragments. He 
felt something horrible had taken 
place, but could not represent its 
outline, its appalling image to the 
mind. The first distinct perception 
was the consciousness of a close and 
pent up atmosphere, with a laborious 
breathing, and a sluggish earthy 
odour pervading his nostrils. He 
stretched out his hands—the only 
object within his reach was the slip- 
pery floor, on which he appeared to 
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have lain at full length. Gathering 
himself up, he stood on his feet, 
then moving a few steps, he fancied 
a heap of coffins arrested his pro- 
gress. Fearful was the first dawn 
of memory that lighted upon him. 
Was he immured ?—a living inhu- 
mation—buried in some unknown 
vault,—shut out, separated for ever 
from his kind ; with the dead for his 
companions, in whose likeness he 
must shortly appear? Had he been 
left here to perish by a lingering and 
cruel death? The thought was mad- 
ness. He dashed his forehead a- 
gainst the walls of his dungeon. 
In one of these paroxysms his 
clenched fingers grasped the ring; 
the whole preceding train of cir- 
cumstances flashed suddenly upon 
him. That accursed witch had assu- 
redly been the contriver of the mis- 
chief; he bitterly bewailed his folly, 
his imprudence. He raved,—he ex- 
postulated by turns, until his natu- 
ral firmness, arising from a well- 
regulated confidence, was restored. 
By giving up all for lost, every 
chance of escape would be cut off, 
and he was determined to explore 
the length and breadth of his prison- 
house. It seemed to be a long nar- 
row vault only—without any per- 
ceptible outlet. Holding up his 
hand, a faint but sudden flash from 
the ring arrested his attention. Was 
this ring, as the witch darkly intima- 
ted, charged with his destiny, like 
those in Eastern romance? Was one 
of the genii imprisoned in this fiery 
dungeon for his special use and pro- 
tection ? No wonder that in the pre- 
sent excited state of his imagination 
these improbabilities found a place, 
and he clung even to this glimmer- 
ing of hope rather than the rayless 
despair which first assailed him. The 
ring was again dark—he raised his 
hand, when it flashed faintly as be- 
fore ; there was not a glimmer visi- 
ble from which this could be the 
reflection, but it was just possible 
that from some source or another it 
had taken place. Encouraged by this 
kindly omen, he considered awhile, 
his eyes bent on the floor. Was he 
deceived ?—a ray of light moved to- 
wards one corner and disappeared. 
He looked up, and presently a 
brighter beam streamed through a 
crevice in the roof, and, almost or 
ere he was aware, the mysterious 
unknown stood before him | 
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He was dumb either with fear or 
wonder, yet there was the same arch 
smile, playful, bewitching as before. 
Surely danger could not lurk under 
so sweetaform. Then he thought 
of the dead rotting in the cerements ; 
the foul incarnation she assumed, 
and which, doubtless, she could 
change as it suited her purpose. 
He shrunk back as though her very 
form exhaled pollution. She helda 
lamp, and, laying it on the pile of 
coffins that he now saw, thus ad- 
dressed him. 

“So, sir knight, am I to turn 
knight-errantress for thy deliverance 
from spells and incantations ?” 

** They that hide can find.” 

* Doubtless; and they that con- 
sult witches and bogles at dead o’ 
night may expect some pains for 
their trouble.” 

“ Peradventure the witch I wot of 
stands before me.” 

“ Surely thy brains are gone a 
witch-finding, or, it may be, extir- 
pate with sorcery and ill-feeding.” 

“ Who art thou, being of fear and 
mystery?” 

** Not so doleful, prithee! Iama 
poor stray damsel, concerning whom 
there once went forth a most valor- 
ous and puissant knight, to ask coun- 
sel from the witch of Roseberry 
To. 

“ And was no wiser for his pains,” 
said De Wilton, encouraged by her 
address. * Where am I, kind dame?” 

“ Dost take me for a witch?” 

“Verily I do, and no spell but 
thine has bound me.” 

“ Gramercy, art thou in love, sir 
knight?” 

He shuddered when he thought of 
the witch, whom he still suspected 
as one and the same with the incom- 
prehensible thing in his presence. 
Yet even witchery was divested of 
half its terrors when he looked on 
this beautiful mystery. 

“Tell me, I prithee, unto what 
place thy wicked arts have conveyed 
me.” 

“Under the very foundations of 
the abbey; and the spot where we 
now stand is the family vault of the 
Nevilles therein.” 

Horror again held him dumb. 
The reluctant confession of Sir John 
respecting the ring was now explain- 
ed, to wit, that it had belonged to 
his wife, and buried with her, but, 
in some unaccountable manner, pur- 
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loined from her grave. The mystery 
seemed to get more entangled. 
Every subsequent occurrence only 
rendered it more impenetrable. 

“ Now I will play the witch,” said 
the dame, “and unriddie thy 
a pt and what if they should be 
true!” she continued, with a strange 
and portentous look. So sudden the 
transition from almost infantine play- 
fulness to a gravity and even so- 
lemnity of demeanour, that the effect 
was far more appalling than if her 
whole deportment had been of a 
similar cast. She sighed as she 
went on. ‘ Witchcraft is indeed a 
sign and a wonder in our day; the 
demons of darknessare apparently let 
loose throughout the land; rapine 
and injustice, under the guise of re- 
formation, have openedall the sluices 
of iniquity; robbery and sacrilege 
even in high places; the prince of 
darkness verily is unloosed for a 
season, and his ministers permitted 
to become visible even in a human 
shape; witches and wizards are but 
so many incarnations of the powers 
of evil; others, being invisible, do 
propound oracles and the like, yet 
these occasionally take unto them- 
selves a human substance, though it 
be from the charnel-house and the 
grave. Are not these thy thoughts; 
and hast thou not an apprehension 
that such an one is before thee?” 

De Wilton felt as immovable as 
the very dead that surrounded them. 
Fancy plays strange sere he 
thought her eyes glared like the opal 
he yet wore, and that they were but 
crevices to the everburning fire 
within; yet his self-possession did 
not forsake him. 

« But it cannot be,” said he, with 
some incredulity, “ that the form 
before me is that of the late Lady 
Neville.” 

“It is not. Once possessing a 
human shape, its likeness may be 
changed at will. Rememberest thou 
the dame so officiously handed to 
her coach by a gay cavalier, and from 
whom that ring was taken?” 

Here a malicious laugh suggested 
that the foul fiend was bodily before 
his eyes. 

‘* And for what purpose am I 
brought hither?” he enquired. 

* That thou mayest hear what the 
witch left untold yesternight. Said 
she not, that mystical ring might per- 


adventurelead thee to great honours? 
Whomsoever I delight in, could I 
not lift, ay, to the very pinnacle of 
earthly greatness? Ihave met thee 
ere now, and in a foreign land [ 
thought thee fitted for some high ens 
terprise, and I see the victor’s wreath, 
it may be a crown, upon thy brow. 
Listen, and be wise.” 

‘* 1 purchase not even a crown by 
unholy arts and alliances.” 

“ Nor needest thou, impatient, un- 
grateful as thou art. Thou findest 
I am mistress both of the past and 
the future; wilt follow my guidance 
so far as thou offend not thy con« 
science and thy faith?” 

De Wilton looked steadfastly at 
the beautiful and extraordinary 
being before him. His feelings 
prompted an assent. 

** Remember,” she cried, ‘ the 
highest honours await thee; nor to 
this end need thou ally thyself with 
the powers of eyil.” 

* I promise,” said De Wilton. 

* Swear,” said the unknown; 
‘§ stay—not so”—she smiled—* on 
the word of a true knight!” 

** My pledge.” 

She held out her hand for his sa- 
lute, with a dignity that would have 
graced royalty itself, but he hesitated. 

“ Nay, fear not, [am not what I 
seem. Thou mayest kiss this book 
without fear of perjury.” 

He took her beautiful hand, im- 
printing thereon akiss, which seem- 
ed to thrill through his soul as he 
felt the soft pressure on his lips. 

** | took thee prisoner,” she said, 
with a winning smile, ‘* until thou 
didst plight thine allegiance. Par- 
don me, in that I must now be absent 
for a season, whilst I leave thee in 
darkness and solitude. ‘Tis needful 
for thy safety. There be foes on 
our track, but deliverance is at hand 
—soon and unexpected the down- 
fall of our enemies! ” 

She suddenly disappeared behind 
a projecting angle at the extremity 
of the vault, and left him again to 
his own thriftless meditations. He 
sometimes fancied it was a dream, 
or that he was mad, and imagination 
was the artificer, cheering his dark 
cell with these extravagant creations. 
Then, again, memory forbad this 
fearful surmise. He remembered, 
during his sojourn at Ghent, a form 
like the mysterious one who now 
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held him prisoner, had thrown her- 
self auneny and repeatedly in his 
way. He had met her veiled amongst 
worshippers and devotees; masked 
in the giddy revel, amongst the high- 
est and noblest born of the land. At 
times a few vague and inexplicable 
words had passed. He could not 
doubt it was the same being, but her 
motives, the objects of her pursuit, 
and even her very nature, were alike 
inscrutable. 

We need not wonder at his being 
thus bewildered, nor at the faling 
of a supernatural agency that hauntes 
him. The time; the unsettled na- 
ture of religious belief; men’s minds 
failing them for fear; tossed to and 
fro on the wind of every strange 
doctrine; when the word of life was 
almost a sealed book, and the dis- 
gusting diableries of witchcraft as 

rmly believed as the revelations of 
Holy writ. Nay, the declarations of 
inspired truth itself, then bursting 
through the long night of ages on 
the dazzled eyeballs, in all their no- 
velty and magnificence—visions of 
unimaginable glory, darkened with 
denunciations of unmitigated venge- 
ance—these awful truths did not 
only countenance the belief, but ab- 
solutely bore testimony to visible 
incarnations of the powers of evil, 
and an absolute possession of the 
bodies as well as the souls of man- 
kind. Numerous were the instances 
adduced, and judges and divines 
bore witness to its truth; a doctrine 
which none but the Sadducee or the 
infidel would either doubt or affect 
to disbelieve. 

Wearied and dissatisfied with con- 
jectures, the lapse of time was un- 
noticed. Many hours had, how- 
ever, passed, when his reverie 
was broken in upon by a sudden 
light, and a smart tap on the 
shoulder. Turning round he saw a 
little shrivelled cadaverous being, 
whose lengthened jaws, and eyes 
stretched to their utmost use, suffi- 
ciently betrayed his astonishment at 
this unexpected meeting. He was 
clad in a leathern jerkin, a belt 
buckled loosely round the waist con- 
tained sundry implements apper- 
taining to some laborious occupa- 
tion. His legs and feet were cased 
in calve’s hide, with the hair outer- 
most. Another, and a younger in- 
dividual, was at hie back, and both 
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showing unequivocal symptoms of 
wonder at the interview. 

“Dost gang hither, goodman 
without either spade or pickaxe ? 
Marry, your dead carcass now a- 
days will travel to its own grave— 
cheating sextons 0’ their dues. How 
came thou i’ thy grave, without so 
much as to say—‘ By your good 
leave, Master Sexton ?’” 

De Wilton was greatly amused at 
the oddity of the surmise, replying 
somewhat jocosely— 

“Tam not here of my own free 
will, and right glad I shall be o’ thy 
good help for my escape.” 

“ Nay, nay, thee waurna put here 
for biggin o’ kirks. Stop a bit, mas- 
ter. I maun first examine thee pri- 
vily, as justice says. I’m sexton, 
an’ here’s my fee-simple, as t’ owd 
clerk says; an’ so, how and whence- 
forth, an’ by what authority art here 
without my privity or consent, tres- 
passing on these my underground 
enclosures ?” 

Abundantly gratified at his own 
eloquence, a wink of self-approval 
was conveyed to his assistant, who 
stood behind, with arms crossed, 
awaiting the final disposal of the 
culprit. The latter could have 
laughed with right good will at this 
absurd interrogatory, but he was 
not just now in the humour for a 


jest. 


“Prithee, ha’ done with thy foolery. 
I have other business,” said he, at- 
tempting to push this garrulous and 
shrivelled atomy aside. 

* Foolery, quotha! — foolery ? 
Hearest thee, Hal? Look! Aha, 
that cursed ring again! I think 
Auld Nick is t’ owner on't.” 

He held the torch for a more ac- 
curate survey. 

“I am sure enough,” continued 
he, scratching his head. * How the 
dule gat he it?” 

Here they drew aside to whisper. 

* By th’ mass, Hal, but our 
rogueries will come into daylight 
yet. That devil’s decoy will nab 
us aftera. Ithink i’ my very in- 
wards it be haunted, or gotten a lit- 
tle grig of an imp inside. I wish 


we'd never had to do wi’t. I told 
thee not to meddle, but thy greedy 
paws be always itching.” 

“ Nay, Gregory,” replied his help- 
mate, in a tone of easy contradic- 
tion, “ thee ne’er tell’d me ought 
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o’t kind. But I’ve sum’at here,” 
pointing to his shaggy pate, “ will 
get us through, spite o’ the devil 
an’ a’ his host.” 

“ Hush, not so loud in his lugs, 
prithee. Thee doesna ken but t’ 
owd un himsell may be hearkening.” 

“ He may hearken till his horns 
come off, afore he hears any good 
of himsell. I tell thee, let’s lay hold 
on this silly sheep-face, wi’ the 
stolen stuff upon him—nothin’ easier. 
Thee knaws what a_hollabuiloo 
there’s been about this same ring, 
when Sir John found it amissin’. 
We've all but had a taste o’ the 
thong—and i’ my belief we’re no 
safe yet. Now haven’t we gotten 
the thief at long run? What’s plainer, 
he has come off so well wi’ his last 
booty, that he’s come again for an- 
other rummage.” 

* Good,” said the elder, but not 
more crafty rogue, chuckling at this 
notable scheme to disguise their own 
villany. ‘* We’ll tak him before t’ 
questors directly. Knave—rogue— 
burglariously hast thou entered here, 
for which thou must answer to thy 
betters. Thou comes a-robbing the 
dead—purloining the jewels which 
the King has laid hands upon.” 

“ Robbing the graves!” cried out 
the accused. ‘‘ Verily it were a bold 
tongue that gave such thought utter- 
ance. Go to, fool,and lead me forth 
of this. Such silly conceits become 
not thy grey hairs.” 

“ By the rood, Hal, but we must 
lay on the gyves. I tell thee the 
questors have t’ King’s commission 
to punish with death or bonds such 
as do cheat, conceal, purloin, or 
destroy the goods, chattels, and all 
sundry—sundry—Hal, I've forgot— 
how went the proclamation ?” 

“It wotteth not—our care is to 
make caption, and therefore I do 
arrest thee in the King’s name,” said 
the more judicious knave. 

“ Arrest, and be hanged to ye, so 
that ye lead me forth,” said De Wil- 
ton, angrily. Hal felt in his pouch, 
and drew therefrom a stout cord, 
wherewith he would have bound 
him, but the prisoner, roused by 
this unlooked-for indignity, would 
have dashed the miscreant to the 
ground, had he not slipped nimbly 
aside. 

“ Nay, nay,” said Gregory, “ if 
this be ¢ trick, we maun ca’ for 
help ;” and with that he was making 


for the outlet, which De Wilton was 
anxious to prevent. Afraid, lest be- 
ing refractory might only prolong 
his imprisonment, he cried, 

‘“* Prithee, save thy breath; I will 
accompany you without further 
hinderance; but I'll not be bound 
like a fool to the whippivg-post. 
Up, knave, I follow.” 

Hal, with great care, and a wary 
eye, crawled away like a beaten 
hound, congratulating himself at so 
signal an escape. They took his 
parole, and led the way to a corner 
of the vault. Here a concealed door, 
now open, showed a narrow flight 
of steps, down which the breeze 
blew freshly from above. They 
were soon clear of the vault, and 
on crossing the deserted aisles of 
the chapel, De Wilton was startled 
at its solitude and desertion. The 
priest, driven from the altar, the 
rich vestments, the offerings, all 
were gone. No lights blazed, nor 
frankincense curled in graceful 
eddies round the roof ;—darkness 
and silence brooded over them, save 
the hollow arches reverberating their 
tread, and the glimmer of their lamp 
reflected by some tinselled saint, or 
gilded martyr. 

“ This way—this way,” cried the 
sexton, as De Wilton lingered a mo- 
ment to gaze on the deserted gran- 
deur that surrounded him. A door 
in the corner of a pillar opened to 
a narrow corridor which, atter many 
windings, led them to the refectory, 
where, by the light of one solitary 
lamp, and a blazing heap of fagots, 
two personages were apparently in 
earnest discourse, insomuch that the 
first entry of the gravedigger and 
his companions was scarcely no- 
ticed. But Gregory, with one of 
his most insinuating grimaces, thus 
opened his harangue :— 

“ May it please your worships” — 
a pause, during which they looked 
round, surveying the intruders with 
a curious and not very conciliatory 
glance. 

“ Thine errand,” said the elder 
of the two—a very demure, official 
looking sort of person. 

** May it please your worships,” 
again he commenced, “ we have 
found the caitiff, who, by the insti- 
gation of the devil, and not having 
the fear of our lord the King and 
your honours before his eyes, hath, 
with rapine and a grievous onslaught 
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—and—and—I forget, Hal—Oh, hath 
despoiled our lord the King, his 
treasury, in this religious house, of 
which your worships be guardians 
and administrators.” 

A smile at the pompous formality 
by which they were addressed, 
greeted this garrulous protector of 
his sovereign’s rights. 

“ Which is the thief?” enquired 
his Majesty’s representative. 

“ Here, good masters,” said Gre- 
gory and his deputy. Each laying 
a hand on the prisoner's shoulder, 
they forthwith, with many additional 
inventions and exaggerations, began 
to accuse him. 

“Hale him to prison,” said the 
elder commissioner, when they had 
finished. “ We will examine him 
on the morrow. Having much to 
do, the time will not permit our in- 
vestigation at present.” 

“ Please ye, my gracious lords, 
but he still keeps the ring, touching 
which Sir John Neville did make 
grievous outcry, and your poor ser- 
vants here had nigh come to great 
trouble.” 

“ Gentlemen,” said De Wilton, 
“for such I trow ye be, I am inca- 
pable of the crime. which these 
scurvy knaves do attest. I am for 
the present a visiter at the castle of 
Sir John Neville, who will assuredly 
resent this contumely on his friend.” 

“We believe Sir John Neville 
hath not shown great reverence for, 
nor readiness to obey, the King’s 
behests. Is he not on the list?” 
enquired the elder functionary from 
his companion. 

“ He is,” was the only reply. 

“ However—what was thy busi- 
ness, and how camest thou in the 
vault, whence we suppose thou dost 
not deny to have been taken ?” 

“Ay, answer him that,’ said 
Gregory, fidgeting and chuckling 
at the lucky turn his examination 
had taken. 

** Peace, old man,” said the offi- 
cial, with a stern countenance. 

“ Verily I don’t know,” was De 
Wilton’s reply. 

“By to-morrow, peradventure, 
thy memory may be refreshed. Ye 
will give him in charge to our 
keeper, and attend to confront him 
early.” 

These hireling judges would hear 
nothing further, and De Wilton, with 
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an ill grace, was forced to submit 
to another incarceration. Gregory 
and his assistant would have taken 
off the ring, and indeed the wearer 
was nothing loath to be rid of it, but 
his hand, swelled and tumid with 
heat and excitement, would not 
yield to their efforts. However un- 
willingly, therefore, the ring was 
allowed to remain for the present. 
Being delivered up to the keepin 
of an attendant, he was deposite 
forthwith in a place used as a tem- 
porary dungeon, strongly barred and 
bolted, near the abbot’s kitchen; 
once more left to himself, and shut 
out from light and warmth, to rumi- 
nate on the strange mishaps, which 
trode on each other’s heels so closely. 
A cold wind pointed out the win- 
dow, or rather loophole, where, 
through bars of stout iron, the snow, 
as well as moonlight, found a ready 
admission. By and by, as he came 
to a closer examination of his cell, 
and peeping curiously about, he 
thought he heard a low whistle out- 
side. He listened— it was repeated. 
Cautiously answering with the same 
note, something was thrown through 
the bars. Stooping to examine the 
nature of the mission, another fell 
at his feet; some friend had fur- 
nished him with a file and a crow- 
bar. He went to work in good ear- 
nest, and, by dint of hard labour, 
contrived to make a vacancy wide 
enough to admit his person. Creep- 
ing cautiously forwards, for the 
walls were of enormous thickness, 
he drew himself, head foremost, out 
of the window, and looking round, 
saw a fellow sauntering about, evi- 
dently on the watch for his egress. 
The opening, luckily, was not far 
from the ground. Laying hold, 
therefore, on a projecting buttress, 
he sprung forth, and fell at full 
length on a convenient cushion of 
snow, which the wind had drifted 
beneath. Immediately this unknown 
deliverer was at his side. He whis- 
pered— 

“ This way—climb the wall, and 
we are safe.” 

Looking up, De Wilton saw the 
friendly countenance of Miles Chat« 
burn. 

“ We are in the abbey garden,” 
he continued. ‘ Haste—horses are 
waiting on the other side.” 

** By whose contrivance ? ” 
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“A friend. It has only just been 
told us that yon rascals had thee i’ 
their clutches. Hush—be silent 
until we’re out of harm’s way.” 

Silently and safely they climbed 
the wall. Their steeds were in wait- 
ing, and they were sodn out of im- 
mediate danger. All the informa- 
tion that Miles either would or could 
comiiunicate was, that a fair dame 
had been the means of his rescue, 
and that a place of safety was pro- 
vided. Matters, too, he said, had 

one ill at the castle since their 

eparture. Sir John had been de- 
nounced. His effects were under 
forfeittire, and it was lucky that he 
was absent when the commissioners’ 
warrant arrived, else his person had 
been committed to close custody. 
Further, Miles declared, he had no 
information to give. 

They evidently took the most un- 
frequented paths. The snow lay 
untrodden, and sometimes present- 
ed a formidable obstacle to their 
progress. Nevertheless they per- 
severed, until a river interposed, 
and, seemingly, cut short their jour- 
ney in that direction. When they 
had dismounted, Miles tied the 
horses to a tree, and, unmooring a 
boat, they were soon dancing on the 
dark waters, rendered doubly so, 
by the bright snow which lay around 
them. Miles gave an oar to his 
companion, and they were quickly 
across the stream. 

“ Now let ‘em come,” said he; 
“ we've gotten a fair start. °Tis the 
only ferry between and Stockton ; 
an’ it’s not far now to cover.” 

His exultation at the escape show- 
ed his former sense of danger to 
De Wilton more imminent thah 
what could arise merely from the 
abstraction of a bauble from the 
abbey treasures. 

Their journey was now on foot, 
over the hills, and an hour’s hard 
toil brought them to a narrow val- 
ley by the edge of a frozen water- 
course. A rugged path led them 
to what seemed the ruins of an old 
mill; towards which Miles beckon- 
ed his companion. Entering a bro- 
ken archway, they descended a ruin- 
ous flight of stairs, and through a 
dark passage, into what appeared 
to have been the cellars or store- 
houses of the establishment. His 
heart miagave him as to the issue of 


the adventure, and he was just me- 
ditating on the possibility or expe- 
diency of a retreat, when he heard 
a low kitock thrice—a door opened, 
and they entered a small chamber. 
Underneath a lamp, that hung from 
the ceiling, he recognised his friend 
Sir John Neville. His suspiciois 
vanished—the two frietids cordially 
and joyfully embraced, and congra- 
tulations and explanations were iti- 
terchanged. 

“ The night I was so unexpected- 
ly absent,” said Sir John, “ere I 
had been long in my chamber, and, 
I well retiember, I was just making 
a more accurate examination of the 
ring, when [heard the door opened ; 
turning suddenly to ascertain the 
cause of such unusual intrusion, I 
beheld a masked figure standing in 
the entrance. ‘I have a message 
unto thee,’ said the disguised envoy. 
* Say on,’ I replied, sorely startled 
at this address, inasmuch as the 
mysterious reappearance of the ring 
led me to apprehend some pending 
and unforeseen évil. ‘ To the pos- 
sessor of that ring is my mission.’ 
‘Is it peace?’ I enquired. ‘It is 
good, and not evil,’ was the reply. 
‘Unto what purport?’ was the 
next question. ‘ Thine honour and 
advancement—but further Iam not 
intrusted with.’ ‘ What sign bring- 
est thou?’ ‘ Follow, and it shall be 
told thee,’ was the only answer he 
would vouchsafe. I followed with 
but little hesitation, first buckling 
on my defences. I felt confident 
we were on the eve of a solution to 
our enigma, and I crept after him 
cautiously and in silence. Horses 
Were dutside, and I was conducted 
hither.” 

“If that were all, it is scarce 
worth the adventure,” said De Wil- 
ton. “ But what is become of the 
ring ?” 

“It hath been given to another. I be- 
lieve this piece of knight-errantry was 
intended for thy special commis- 
sion,” said Sir John. ‘‘ On my arri- 
val, [soon found they had the wrong 
bird i’ the hand; but thou wilt hear 
more anon. Love and treason are 
hand in hand in this matter. Never- 
theless am I right glad it hath fallen 
to my lot to have accidentally, I hope 
providentially, joined the defenders 
of our faith. If I am too ill-favoured 
to woo, I aim not too old to fight,” 
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“More mystery still; when will 
this ruffled wéb unravel ?” 

* All in good time; we have work 
to do will neéd all the appliances we 
can bring forth.” 

“I'm thinkitig ’tis well you're here, 
Sir John.” 

“ How?” 

** You are denounced ; your house 
is seized, and your person out of du- 
rance only by reason of your unex- 
pected departure.” 

“It hath been told me already. 
Ill tidings have swift wings. But 
let yon lascivious hog beware. His 
crown totters The day will come!” 
Sir John struck his clenched hand 
upon the bench; his face flushed 
and hot with anticipated vengeance. 
—‘ True,” he continued; “I have 
been strangely extricated from his 
gripe. Dragged, providentially it 
may be, from his savage and mur- 
derous hands. Thou art probably 
destined to an important part ii the 
coming drama, though ignorant as 

et even Of the action and the plot. 
Tai ighorant myself on this head— 
our affairs 4re moved by an iiivisible 
hand. We kiow not further, save 
that another, and of a royal lineage, 
is destined to the English crown. 
Be not surprised that our plans are 
already ripening to maturity. His 
excellency, Cardinal Pole, now at 
Ghent, has gotten the Pope’s bull as 
a warrant for our enterprise, and 
which, by God’sgrace, shall be speed- 
ily executed. The Prior of Guis- 
borough hath just returned, and hath 
privily brought over one of the race 
of the Plaiitagenets, to whom, though 
not yet seen, the leaders in this 
godly enterprise have promised their 
adherence. Our numbers are hour- 
ly augmenting, thanks to these rapa- 
cious blood-suckers and plunderers 
of our holy Church, the commission- 
ers yon greedy wolf hath appointed 
to her destruction. We wait but 
for the Pope’s legate or his deputy, 
and this very night important disclo- 
sures will be made in council. Thou 
knewest the Cardinal at Ghent?” 

“ I did,” said De Wilton, thought- 
fully, as though light were breaking 
upon him, “and he was marvellously 
inquisitive as it respects my con- 
nexions, pedigree, and so forth. 
Thou mayest be aware that I can 
boast of royal blood, though not that 
of the Plantagenets.” 


“T was tot cognizant of this here- 
tofore. It cai, howéver, I imagine, 
have no relation to, or contiexivit 
with, our presetit undértaking.” 

“1 know not,” replied De Wiltoti: 
“but there is an impression hetré 
that something breaks tlie egg of this 
mystery there ye 

He thought of the oracle, and the 
mysterious hints of the unknown. 
It was but 48 a vision floating in his 
imagination, thotigh it rapidly ac- 
quired form and consistency. How 
maddening, how intoxicating thé 
draughts of ambition; kindling, en- 
veloping every passion, every feel- 
ing, in one fierce but transient 
blaze—too bright to be permanent, 
and destroying, by its very vigour, 
the germ of its own existence. 

“ You know not yet your future 

rince?” he enquired, with some 

esitation. 

* We do not; but the prior will 
be here shortly, and this night it is 
understood, we assemble to do ho- 
mage and swear allegiance.” 

Hardly had he spoken, ere a 
messenger in a monkish garb slowly 
entered. 

“ Benedicite,” said he, stretching 
out his hands ; “ we crave your pre- 
sence at the council. To-night the 
royal stranger will be declared.” 

The council-chamber was neither 
better nor worse than a large under- 
apres granary; once used as such 

y its possessor, and well fitted for 
its present occupation, both by rea- 
son of its convenience and perfect 
seclusion. A passage led from the 
small chamber where Sir John re- 
ceived his friend, along which they 
immediately hastened to join au- 
dience with the chiefs. A low door, 
latched and bolted, admitted them; 
when they saw about a score of in- 
dividuals, many of great rank and 
standing in the north, seated round 
a long table, or rather trestle. A 
smoky lamp was the only medium of 
illumination, giving a portentous 
character to the scene, exaggerated 
by dimness and the lurid? clouds 
which seemed to brood over this 
ripening embryo of treason. A seat 
at the upper end was still vacant. 
They had taken their places in si- 
lence, and not a word was spoken, 
either by way of recognition or re- 
mark. De Wilton, looking round, 
saw his friend, Hubert De Burgh, 
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and two or three others, newly add- 
ed to their ranks. A glance only 
passed between them, and all be- 
came abstracted and meditative as 
before. De Wilton felt a light tap 
on his shoulder; looking round, a 
figure beckoned him towards the 
door. He obeyed the signal, and 
from the dark space beyond he heard 
a whisper in his ear. 

“ Thrice was my purpose frus- 
trated. Once, when that ring was 
given to another ; again, through thy 
swoon in the witch’s cave, rendering 
another interview necessary; and 
lastly, thy being discovered in the 
vault by those who helped thee to 
a dungeon. It was from them I pro- 
cured the ring; but they have now 
changed places with thee. Hitherto 
I have countervailed these mis- 
chances, another may not so easily 
be overcome with all the power and 
prescience I possess. Hast thou the 
ring?” 

“IT have.” 

“ Let it not leave thine hand. Be 
silent and discreet.” 

De Wilton immediately recognised 
his beautiful unknown, and, whether 
of earthly or spiritual origin, love 
had first lighted the torch of his 
ambition, and he resolved to com- 
mit himself to its guidance. Ere he 
could reply she had disappeared. 

Soon after he had resumed his 
seat, another door opened, and the 
Prior of Guisborough, with hands 
clasped, and a solemn gait, entered 
the assembly. They arose, bowing 
reverently to this representative of 
their faith. The acknowledgment 
was received with a great show of 
humility. White and flowing locks 
gave a sanctity to his look, much in- 
creased by his devout and quiet de- 
meanour. He did not sit down, but 
addressed them briefly as follows :— 

* Brethren and friends, the So- 
vereign Pontiff, the Vicegerent of 
Heaven, hath now absolved you of 
your allegiance to Henry Tudor.” 

A low murmur of approbation 
greeted this announcement. 

“He hath excommunicated yon- 
der impious apostate, and, as true 
sons of the Church, your allegiance 
now devolves upon another—The 
Cardinal hath bidden me, in his 
place, to propose our restoration to 
the throne of the ancient race of the 
Plantagenets. I have brought se- 
cretly from o’er sea the only off- 
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spring now of this illustrious house. 
This individual is niece to the Car- 
dinal himself, being the only sur- 
viving child of his brother, Lord 
Montacute, and granddaughter to 
Ann Countess of Salisbury, now, alas! 
a prisoner in the Tower, and waiting 
to be offered; the latter being, as 
you well know, daughter to the 
Duke of Clarence, brother to Ed. 
ward IV. and Richard III., in a di- 
rect line from the most renowned of 
our kings. Alas! my brethren, that 
yonder cruel tyrant hath been per- 
mitted to shed the blood of every 
male, save that of his reverence, in 
this royal branch ; and that this good- 
ly twig alone remains. Speak, is 
your allegiance freely rendered ?” 

The assembly were evidently ta- 
ken by surprise. A female sove- 
reign they were not prepared to ex- 
pect. The wary churchman obser- 
ving their tardiness, again addressed 
them. 

“ I freely grant, what doubtless ye 
apprehend, that it may be a source of 
great weakness to this realm should 
it so happen that a female wield 
thesceptre, seeing a firm hand alone 
can rescue us from our thraldom. 
It is therefore an absolute condition 
that our future queen, if so be it is 
your pleasure, shall immediately 
marry. Her maiden reluctance hath 
been overcome, and, in person, she 
will this night declare to you her free 
choice.” 

Immediately there entered a fair 
and stately form, followed by female 
attendants, whom De Wilton again 
recognised as the mysterious being 
who seemed to be the arbitress of 
his destiny. But he held his peace, 
and, repressing all tokens of a 
prior knowledge, awaited the re- 
sult. 

With a modest dignity she took 
her station at the head of the coun- 
cil, the Prior on her right, when the 
chiefs arose. Waving her hand, 
she thus addressed them: 

* Friends, companions in one 
common cause, and sharing one 
common danger, it hath pleased an 
all-wise Providence to appoint me to 
a duty, which, however unworthy or 
unwilling to execute, I must now 
discharge. My birth demands one 
privilege, and its exercise, though 
repugnant to my private thoughts, I 
owe to my country and my faith. I 
have plighted my troth, and he whom 
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I have chosen is of royal lineage. 
To this only I bound myself. And 
now let him stand forth who holds 
my pledge.” 

A deep silence ensued ; but every 
eye glanced round to ascertain the 
object of her choice, save that of 
De Wilton, who stood forth as the 
betrothed of their future queen. 
Holding up his right hand, the fiery 
opal shot an auspicious lustre. 

“ Pardon me, Sir John,” she con- 
tinued, “ if, at my request, the ring 
was taken. The purpose I may now 
explain. I was educated in a con- 
vent at Ghent; but it was the car- 
dinal’s wish it should not be in per- 
fect seclusion. Unknown, I often 
mixed with the crowd, where I 
saw De Wilton. The Cardinal ap- 
proved, and indeed first directed, 
my choice. His royal lineage was 
not unknown; but I feared lest he 
who won my heart might not be- 
stow his own. A well-known su- 
perstition, if such it be, came to my 
aid—to wit, that if a maiden would 
win lawfully another’s love, let her 
present him with a ring from a dead 
hand; by which token, if she can 
procure it, he shal! prove faithful to 
her choice. Pardon me, De Wil- 
ton,” said she, extending her hand ; 
“T now plight my troth before these 
our trusty lieges. Whether I pro- 
cured the good offices of the Witch 
of Roseberry, or took her place, it 
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is of little use to enquire; and thus 
our mystery is ended.” 

A murmur of applause greeted 
this announcement, and De Wilton 
kissed the hand held out for his ac- 
ceptance. 

** Mine,” said he, “ is assuredly 
a royal lineage. From Catherine of 
France and Owen Tudor I claim 
descent. My person and my ser- 
vices I devote to God and my 
country.” 

There was joy and thanksgiving 
in every heart, and many a bosom, 
on that memorable night, throbbed 
with anticipated success; but, alas! 
the sequel, on which we need not 
dwell, is fraught with bitter recol- 
lections. This conspiracy was but 
the devotion of another hecatomb to 
the altar. De Wilton, Sir John Ne- 
ville, with many others, the best 
blood of this unhappy land, were 
sacrificed in the attempt. Through 
treachery, according to some, and 
indiscretion, according to others, the 
plot was discovered; the whole of 
this widely ramified rebellion was 
crushed, and that with no sparing 
hand. 

Their intended queen escaped in- 
to Flanders, where she ended her 
days in a convent. The venerable 
Countess of Salisbury died cruelly 
by the hands of the public execu- 
tioner, and thus perished “ THE 
LAST OF THE PLANTAGENETS !” 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF POETRY. 


Few questions have more frequent- 
ly been asked, than that—“ wherein 
does poetry differ from prose ?” and 
few questions have been less satis- 
factorily answered. Those who have 
little taste for poetry, have seldom 
troubled themselves about this mat- 
ter at all, while those who regard 
the art with enthusiasm, have seem- 
ed to shrink from too narrow an 
examination of the object of their 
adoration, as if they felt that they 
might thereby dissipate a charming 
illusion, and increase their know- 
ledge at the expense of their enjoy- 
ment. For my own part, I confess 


myself one of those who are not.so 

much dazzled with the charms of 

poetry, as to be unable to examine 

them steadily, or describe them 

coolly. My interest in it is such as to 
VOL: XXXVIII, NO, CCXLII. 


incline me to speculate upon the na- 
ture of its attractions, while I am yet 
sufficiently. insensible to those attrac- 
tions to be able to pursue my spe- 
culatious with the most philosophical 
composure. 

The term prose, is used in two 
significations; in one of which it 
stands opposed to poetry—in the 
other, to verse. It being admitted, 
however, that verse is not essential 
to poetry, it follows that prose, in 
the sense in which ‘it is merely op- 
posed to verse, may be poetry—and, 
in the sense in which it is merely 
opposed to poetry, may be verse, 
What is to be inquired here, is, what 
is the nature, not of verse, but of 
poetry, a8 opposed to prose. So 
strong, however, is the connexion 
between poetry and verse, that this 

3a 
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subject would be but very indiffer- 
ently treated should that connexion 
fail to be properly accounted for; 
and I shall, in the sequel, have occa- 
sion to point out how it happens that 
verse must, generally speaking, al- 
ways be poctry. 

It seems to me that a clear line of 
demarcation exists between poetry 
and prose, and one which admits of 
being plainly and accurately pointed 
out. 

No distinction is more familiarly 
apprehended by those who have con- 
aiened the different states in which 
the mind exists, or acts which it per- 
forms, than that which subsists be- 
tween acts or states of intelligence, 
and acts or states of emotion. Acts 
or states of intelligence are those in 
which the mind perceives, believes, 
comprehends, infers, remembers. 
Acts or states of emotion are those in 
which it hopes, fears, rejoices, sor- 
rows, loyes, hates, admires, or dis- 
likes. The essential distinction be- 
tween poetry and prose is this :— 
prose is the language of intelligence, 
poetry of emotion. Ia prose, we com- 
municate our knowledge of the objects 
of sense or thought—in poetry, 
we express how these objects affect 
us. 

In order, however, to appreciate 
the justice of the definition of poetry 
now given, the term feeling, or emo- 
tion, must be taken in a somewhat 
wider, but more logical or philoso- 
phical, sense, than its ordinary ac- 
ceptation warrants. In common 
discourse, if I mistake not, we apply 
the word emotion more exclusively 
to mental affections of a more violent 
kind, or at least only to high degrees 
of mental affection in general. Ex- 
cept in philosophical writings, the 
perception of the beautiful is not de- 
signated as a state of emotion. A 
man who jis tranquilly admiring a 
soft and pleasing landscape, is not, 
in common language, said to bein a 
state of emotion; neither are curio- 
sity, cheerfulness, elation, reckoned 
emotions. A man is said to be under 
emotion, who is strongly agitated 
with grief, anger, fear. At present, 


however, we include, in the term 
emotion, every species of mental (as 
distinct from bodily) pleasure or 
pain, desire or aversion, and all de- 
ees of these states. 
It will be asked, does every ex- 
pression of emotion then constitute 
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poetry ? I answer it does, as regards 
the specific character of poetry, and 
that which distinguishes it from 
prose. Every expression of emotion 
is poetry, in the same way, but only 
in the same way, as every succession 
of sounds, at musical intervals, every 
single chord, is music. In one sense, 
we call such successions or harmo- 
nies music, only when they are 
combined into rhythmical pieces of 
a certain length ; so we only call the 
expression of emotion poetry, when 
it expands itself toa certain extent, 
and assumes a peculiar defined form 
—of which more afterwards. But 

~as even two or three notes, suceeed- 
ing one another, or struck together 
at certain intervals, are music, as dis- 
tinct from any other succession or 
combinations of sounds—such as the 
noise of machinery, of water, of fire- 
arms, so is the shortest exclamation 
expressive of emotion poetry, as dis- 
tinct from the expression of any 
intellectual act, such as that of be- 
lief, comprehension, knowledge. To 
which it is to be added, that though 
looking to the specific essence of poe- 
try, every expression of feeling is poe- 
try, yet that expression mayalways be 
more or less true and successful; 
and, as we sometimes say of a dull 
or insipid air, that there is no music 
in it—so we say, that a composition, 
in its essential character peetical, is 
not poetry—as meaning, that it is not 
good poetry—i, e. though an expres- 
sion of feeling, yet not of a refined 
feeling, or not a faithful, an affecting, 
or a striking expression of it. 

By the language of emotion, how- 
ever, I mean the language in which 
that emotion vents itself—not the 
description of the emotion, or the 
affirmation that it is felt. Such de- 
scription or affirmation is the mere 
communication of a fact—the affir- 
mation that I feel something. This 
is prose. Between such and the ex- 
pression of emotion, there is much 
the same difference as that which 
exists between the information a 
person might give us of his feeling 
bodily pain, and the exclamations or 
groans which his suffering might 
extort from him. 

But by expressions of feeling or 
emotion, it is not, of course, to be 
supposed that I mean mere exclama- 
tion. Feeling can only be expressed 


80 as to excite the sympathy of 


others—-(being the end for which it 
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is expressed)—with reference to a 
cause or object a that feeling. 
Such cause or object, in order to be 
comprehended, may require to be 
stated in the form of a proposition 
or propositions (whether general or 
particular), as in a narrative, a de- 
scription or a series of moral truths. 
The essential character, however, of 
a poetical narrative or description, 


" _and that which distinguishes it from 


a merely prosaic one, is this—that its 
direct object is not to convey infor- 
mation, but to intimate a subject of 
feeling, and transmit that feeling 
from one mind to another. In prose, 
the main purpose of the writer or 
speaker is to inform, or exhibit truth. 

he information may excite emotion, 
but this is only an accidental effect. 
In poetry, on the other hand, the in- 
formation furnished is merely subsi- 
diary to the conveyance of the emo- 
tion. The particulars of the infor- 
mation are not so properly stated or 
told, as appealed or referred to by 
the speaker for the purpose of dis- 
covering and justifying his emotion, 
and creating a sympathetic partici- 
pation of it in the mind of the hearer. 

The description of a scene or an 
incident may be highly picturesque, 
striking, or even affecting, and yet 
not in the slightest degree poetical, 
merely because it is communicated 
as information, not referred to as an 
object creating emotion; because 
the writer states the fact accurately 
and distinctly as it is, but does not 
exhibit himself as affected or moved 
by it. Take the following extract, 
for instance :— 

“ The Torch was lying at anchor 
in Bluefields’ Bay.. It was between 
eight and nine in the morning. The 
land wind had died away, and the 
sea breeze had not set in—there was 
not a breath stirring. The pennant 
from the masthead fell sluggishly 
down, and clung amongst the rigging 
like a dead snake; whilst the folds 
of the St George’s ensign that hung 
from the mizen peak were as mo- 
tionless, as-if they had been carved 
in marble. 

“ The anchorage was one unbroken 
mirror, except where its glass-like 
surface was shivered into sparkling 
a by the gambols of a skip 
jack, or the flashing stoop of his 


enemy the pelican; and the reflec- 
tion of the vessel was so clear and 
steady, that at the distance of a 
cable’s length you could not distin- 
guish the water line, nor tell where 
the substance ended and shadow 
began, until the casual dashing of a 
bucket overboard fora few moments 
broke up the phantom ship; but the 
wavering fragments soon re-united, 
and she again floated double, like the 
swan of the poet. The heat was so 
intense, that the iron stancheons of 
the awning could not be grasped 
with the hand; and where the decks 
were not screened by it, the pitch 
boiled out from the seams. The 
swell rolled in from the offing, in 
long shining undulations, like a sea 
of quicksilver, whilst every now and 
then a flying fish would spark out 
from the unruffled bosom of the 
heaving water, and shoot away like 
a silver arrow, until it dropped with 
a flash into the sea again. There 
was not a cloud in the heavens; but 
a quivering blue haze hung over the 
land, through which the white sugar 
works and overseers’ houses on the 
distant estates appeared to twinkle 
like objects seen through a thin 
smoke, whilst each of the tall stems 
of the cocoa-nut trees on the beach, 
when looked at steadfastly, seemed 
to be turning round with a small 
spiral motion, like so many endless 
screws. There was a dreamy in- 
distinctness about the outlines of the 
hills, even in the immediate vicinity, 
which increased as they receded, 
until the blue mountains in the ho- 
rizon melted into sky.” * 

It would seem to me impossible 
for words to convey a more vivid 


picture than is here presented; yet - 


there is not, I think, more poetry in 
it than in the specification of a pa- 
tent. 

To illustrate the distinction be- 
tween poetry and prose, we may 
remark, that words of Paes | the 
same grammatical and verbal im- 
port, nay, the same words, may be 
either prose or poetry, according as 
they are pronounced without, or 
with feeling; according as they are 
uttered, merely to inform or to ex- 
press and communicate emotion. 
“ The sun is set,” merely taken as 
stating a fact, and uttered with the 





“From “ Heat and Thirst—A Scene in Jamaica.”—Blackwood's Mag. Vol, 
XXVII. p. 861. | 
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enunciation, and in the tone in which. 


we communicate a fact, is just as 
truly prose, as “ it is a quarter past 
nine o'clock.” “ The sun is set,” 
uttered as an expression of the emo- 
tions which the contemplation of 
that event excites in a mind of sen- 
sibility, is poetry ; and, simple as are 
the words, would, with unexcep- 
tionable propriety, find place in a 
poetical composition. “ My son 
Absalom” is an expression of pre- 
cisely similar import to ‘‘ my brother 
Dick,” or “ my uncle Toby,” nota 
whit more poetical than either of 
these, in which there is assuredly no 
poetry. It would be difficult to say 
that “oh! Absalom, my son, my 
son,” is not poetry; yet the gram- 
matical and verbal import of the 
words is exactly the same in both 
cases. The interjection ‘‘ oh,” and 
the repetition of the words “ my 
son,” add nothing whatever to the 
meaning; but they have the effect of 
making words which are otherwise 
but the intimation of a fact, the ex- 
pression of an emotion of exceeding 
depth and interest, and thus render 
them eminently poetical. * 

The poem of Unimore, published 
sometime ago by Professor Wilson 
in Blackwood’s Magazine, commen- 
ces with these words: 


“ Morven, and morn, and spring, and soli 
tude.” 


Suppose these to be the explana- 
tory words at the beginning of a 
dramatic piece, and stated thus: 
“Scene, Morven, a solitary tract in 
the Highlands—season, spring— 
time, the morning,” it would be 


what information it contains is not 
offered as such, being only an indi- 
rect intimation of the objects in re- 
gard to which the emotion is felt. 
The words, pronounced in a certain 
rhythm and tone, are those of a per- 
son placed in the situation describ- 
ed, and in the state of feeling which 
that situation would excite, the feel- 
ing, namely, of sublimity, inspired by 
solitude and mountainous or roman- 
tic scenery; of beauty,+ by the bril- 
liant hues of the morning sky, the 
splendour of the rising sun, and the 
bright green of the new leaves yet 
sparkling with dew; the feeling of 
tenderness, which we experience in 
regard to the infancy, not less of the 
vegetable, than of the animal world; 
the feeling, lastly, of complacent 
delight with which we compare the 
now passed desolation and coldness 
of winter, with the warmth and ani- 
mation of the present and the ap- 
proaching period. These are the 
feelings, joined perhaps with various 
legendary associations connected 
with the scene, that would be con- 
veyed by the words we are consi- 
dering. Pronouncing these words 
in the tone and manner which dis- 
poses us to sympathize with the feel- 
ings with which they were uttered, 
and exerting our imagination to pro- 
mote that sympathy, we experience 
a peculiar delight which no words, 
conveying mere information, could 
create; we attribute that delight to 
the poetical character of the compo- 
sition. 

So much for what may be called 
the soul of poetry. Let us next 
consider the peculiarities of its bo- 


absurd to say that the import con- / dily form, and outward appearance. 


veyed is not precisely the same. 
Why is the second mode of expres- 


It is well known that emotions ex- 
press themselves in different tones 
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sion prose? Simply because it if and inflections of voice from those 
forms. Why is the first poetry ? (and , that are used to communicate mere 
who, in entering on the perusal of the | processes of thought, properly so 
composition, the commencement of called; and also that, in the former 
which it forms, would deny it to be | case, the words of the speaker fall 
oetry ?) because it conveys not in- ‘into more smooth and rythmical 
ormation, but emotion; or at least . combinations than in the latter. Our 





*See an instance of a singular effect produced by the passionate repetition of a 
name in the ballad of ‘‘ Oriana,” by Alfred Tennyson. 

+ The philosophical reader will sufficiently understand what I mean by the feel- 
ings of sublimity and beauty, taken as distinct from certain qualities in outward objects 
supposed to be the cause of those feelings; to which qualities, however, and not the 
feelings, the terms sublimity and beauty are, in common discourse, more exclusively 
applied. The word heat either means something in the fire, or something in the 
sentient body affected by the fire. It is in a sense resembling the latter, that I here 
use sublimity and beauty, 
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feelings are conveyed in a melodious 
succession of tones, and in a mea- 
sured flow of words; our thoughts 
(and in a greater degree the less 
they are accompanied with feeling) 
are conveyed in irregular periods, 
and at harsh intervals of tone. Blank 
verse and rhyme are but more arti- 
ficial dispositions of the natural expres- 
sions of feeling. They are adapted to 
the expression of feeling, i. ¢., suit- 
able for poetry—but not necessary 
to it. They do not constitute poetry 


‘ when they do not express feel- 


ing. The propositions of Euclid, the 
laws of Justinian, the narratives of 
Hume, might be thrown into as ela- 
borate verse as ever Pope or Dar- 
win composed; but they would 
never, even in that shape, be taken 
for poctry, unless so far as a certain 
structure of words is a natural indi- 
cation of feeling. Indeed, when there 
is a possibility, from the nature of 
the subject, that feeling may be ex- 
cited, the use of a measured struc- 
ture of words, and a harmonious in- 
flection of tones, implies that the 
speaker is in a state ‘of feeling; and 
hence what he utters we should de- 
nominate poetry. 

And in this behold the true rea- 
son why verse and poetry pass in 
common discourse for synonymous 
terms—verse, especially when reci- 
ted in the modulations of voice re- 
quisite to give it its proper effect, pos- 
sessing xecessarily the peculiar qua- 
lities which distinguish an expression 
of feeling. Wence it may perhaps be 
truly said, that though all poetry is 
not verse, all serious verse is poetry 
—poetry in its kind, at least, if not 
of the degree of excellence to which 
we may choose to limit the designa- 
tion. I say, all serious verse—be- 
cause a great part of the amusement 
we find in humorous and burlesque 
poetry, arises from the incongruity 
observed between the language— 
that of. feeling —and the subject; 
which may not only have no ten- 
dency to excite such feeling, but to 
excite a feeling of an opposite kind. 
But that—although verse, generally 
speaking, is poetry—poetry may ex- 
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ist without verse (although never 
without rhythmical language), is 
evident from a reference, for ex- 
ample, to the compositions ascribed 
to Ossian, which none would deny 
to be poetry. 

These considerations explain how 
that which, in its original language, 
is poetry, becomes, in a translation, 
however exactly and properly con- 
veying the meaning, the merest 

rose. The following translation of 

orace, by Smart, conveys the exact 
meaning of the original. Why, then, is 
it not poetry ? (For who would ever 
take it for poetry?) Simply, be- 
cause itis not formed into the rhyth- 
mical periods, and thence does not 
suggest the melodious inflections in 
which we convey emotion. And it 
is yet in our power, by speaking it 
in a feeling manner, to give it the 
character of poetry :— 

“ The royal edifices will, in a short 
time, leave but a few acres for the 
plough. Ponds of wider extent than 
the Lucrine lake, will be every where 
to be seen; and the barren plane- 
tree will supplant the elms. Then 
banks of violets, and myrtle groves, 
and all the tribe of nosegays, shall 
diffuse their odours in the olive 
plantations, which were fruitful to 
their preceding master. Then the 
dense boughs of the laurel shall ex- 
clude the burning beams. It was not 
so prescribed by the institutes of 
Romulus, and the unshaven Cato, 
and ancient custom. Their private 
revenue was contracted, while that 
of the community was great. No 
private men were then possessed of 
ten-foot galleries, which collected 
the shady northern breezes ; nor did 
the laws permit them to reject the 
casual turt for their own huts, though 
at the same time they obliged them 
to ornament, in the most sumptuous 
manner, with new stone, the build- 
ings of the public, and the temples 
of the gods, at a common expense.*” 

But although verse, however 
highly adapted to poetry, is not es- 
sential to it, it is found very mate- 
tially to heighten the intrinsic 
charms of poetical composition. 





* I have said that no one would take this fur poetry, which is true generally ; yet there 


is as much even here as would indicate it to be a translation from poetry. 


Thus the se- 


cond and third sentences—the epithet, ‘‘ unshaven”—the expression, ‘‘ reject the casual 


turf,” 


These parts are distinguished from the rest (which might be taken to convey 


mere information), as intimating that the speaker is affected or moved by the subject of his 


statement. 








Se 


| 
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There is a pleasure derived fromthe in poetry. I am not sure, indeed, 
reading of harmonious * verse, whe- but there have been persons of so 
ther blank or rhymed, altogether etherealized a taste, as even to pro- 
distinct from any that is conveyed fess a squeamishness in regard to the 
by the mere sense or meaning of a_ use of rhyme. 

composition, and which indeed is Nor is verse merely adapted, ina 
capable of being excited by the verse ,general way, to the expression of 
of an unknown language. Of the /emotion. The infinite variety of par- 
cause of this pleasure we can (so/ ticular measures and rhymes—some 
far as I am aware) give no other ac-/ swift and lively, some slow and me- 
count than that such is our constitu- lancholy—are available by the poet 
tion ; although there isno doubt that for the purpose of heightening every. 
our perception of contrivance and expression of sentiment. Hence, 
ingenuity—of difficulty overcome while he ministers to the physical 
(and apparently no slight difficulty) delight of the ear, and gratifies us by 
—enters largely into the delight the perception of the art displayed 
which we feel; a delight too which in his easy and correct versification, 
admits of receiving great increase he humours the character or the ca- 
from the infinite varieties of form prices of his subject, by causing his 
and combination which verses and verses sometimes to glide on in a 





rhymes are capable of assuming. 
The same observation holds with re- 
te to music; the pleasure derived 
rom the different varieties of musi- 
cal rhythm being distinct from— 
though eminently auxiliary to—that 
excited by the melody and harmony. 
Music, however, is far more de- 
pendent for its full effect upon 
rhythmical division, than poetry is 
upon verse. In the former, as well 


smooth unmurmuring stream—some- 
times to dash away with a noisy and 
startling vehemence. 

But farther—the language of emo- 
tion is generally figurative or imagi- 
native language. It is of the nature 
of emotion to express itself in the 
most forcible manner—in the man- 
ner most adapted to justify itself, 
and light up a kindred flame in the 
breast of the auditor. Hence the 


as in the latter, the observation of poet flies from the use of literal 
contrivance adds very materially to phraseology as unfit for his purpose; 
the gratification. Hence the use of and the eye of his fancy darts hither 
musical fugues, canons, &c. AndI and thither, until it lights on the fi- 
would observe, by the way, that a gures or images that will most vivid- 
censure frequently passed in regard ly and rapidly convey the sentiment 
to musical compositions of a more that fills his soul. The mind, anxi- 
elaborate cast, by persons whose ear ous to convey not the truth or fact 
is not sufficiently exercised to dis- with regard to the object of its con- 
cern the merits of such—namely, templation, but its own feelings as 
that a taste for such composition is excited by the object, pours forth 
an unnatural and false taste—is by the stream of its associations as they 
no means a reasonable one; or at rise from their source. Our per- 
least it is no more reasonable than a ceptions of external events and ob- 
similar censure would be on our jects are distinct, fixed, and particu- 

ermitting ourselves to be gratified lar. The feelings which such ob- 

y the varieties of verse and rhyme jects excite are dim, fluctuating, ge- 


ee 





* ft may not be superfluous to observe, that such words as melodious, harmonious, or mu- 
sical, applied to verse, are purely figurative, possessing nothing whatever of the kind to 
which these terms are applied in music. The only thing that verse and music possess in 
common, is rhythmical measure. The musical qualities applied to verse have regard to 
mere articulations of sound, not to intervals or combinations of it. In the audible reading 
of verse, however, and even of poetical prose, there is room for the introduction of musical 
intervals ; and, so far as my own observation goes, the inflections of a good speaker are 
not, as is usually stated, performed by chromatic or imperceptible slides, but by real diato- 
nic intervals, and these generally of the larger kinds, such as fifths, sixths, and octaves— 
bearing a considerable resemblance, in fact, to the movements of a fundamental bass—the 
difference, if I mistake not, being mostly in the nature of the rhythm and the cadences. So 
intimate is the connexion between a musical sound and its concords (3d, 5th, and 8th), so 
natural and easy the transition, that any but a practised ear is apt to take for am imper- 
ceptible slide what is in reality a large interval. 
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neral. Our language is correspond- 


ent in each case. Hence many ex- 
pressions highly poetical, that is, 
eminently fitted for conveying a 
feeling from one mind to another, 
would be, if taken in reference to 
the object, and considered in their 
grammatical meaning, absolutely 
nonsensical. here ae Irving 
speaks of the “‘ dusty splendour ” of 
Westminster Abbey—an expression 
deservedly admired for the vivid- 
ness of the impression it conveys. 
Taken as conveying a specific mat- 
ter of information, it is absolute non- 
sense. Splendour is not a subject 
of which dusty could be an attribute ; 
a space or a body might be dusty; 
but the splendour of an object might, 
in strict propriety of language, as 
well be spoken of as long, or loud, 
or square. So in the line, 


‘¢* The starry Galileo and his woes,” 


the literal inapplicability of the epi- 
thet “ starry” to an astronomer is 
obvious. The expression is one, not 
of a truth that is perceived, but of an 
association that is felt. No epithet, 
signifying the mere addiction of Ga- 
lileo to astronomical pursuits, could 
have struck us like that which thus 
suggests the visible glories that be- 
long to the field of his speculations. 
From the consideration now illus- 
trated, it results also, that the ima- 
gery, having often no essential con- 
nexion with the object, but merely 
an accidental connexion in the mind 
of the poet, strikes one class of read- 
ers in the most forcible manner, and 
fails of all effect with others. The 
expression of Milton— smoothing 
the raven plume of darkness till it 
smiled,” is greatly admired, or at 
least often quoted. I must confess, 
that, to my mind, it is like a parcel 
of words set down at random. I may 
observe, indeed, that many persons 
of an imaginative frame of mind, 
and who, in consequence, take a 
great delight in the mere exercise 
of imagination (and who at the same 
time possess a delicate ear for verse), 
find any peetry exquisite, however 
destitute of meaning, which merely 
suggests ideas or images that may 
serve as the germs of fancy in their 
own minds. There are many pas- 
sages in Byron — Wordsworth — 
Young—and these enthusiastically 
admired, which, t must confess, are 
tO me. utterly unintelligible; or at 
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least, the understanding of which 
(where that is possible) I find to re« 
quire as great an exercise of thought 
as would be required by so much of 
Butler’s Analogy, or Euclid’s De« 
monstrations. 

Lastly—as regards the peculiar 
character of the /anguage of poetry 
—it is important to observe, that a 
principal cause of the boldness and 
variety that may be remarked to 
belong to poetical expression, is one - 
which would, at first sight, seem to 
produce an effect directly the re- 
verse; this is—the fetters imposed by 
the verse. The expression which 
would be the most obvious, and even 
the most exact (if exactitude were 
what was most required), is often 
not the one that will suit the verse. 
The consequence is, that a new one 
must be coined for the purpose; 
and I believe every poet would ad- 
mit that some of his happiest epithets 
and most adorned expressions have 
been lighted upon in the course of 
a search for terms of a certain me- 
trical dimension. The necessity of 
obeying the laws of the verse, leads 
also to a peculiar latitude in the ap- 
plication of terms; and as the im« 
pression of this necessity is also pre- 
sent to the mind of the reader, he 
readily grants the poetical license to 
the composer, and admits of verbal 
combinations, which, in prose, would 
seem far-fetched and affected. Thus 
the verse, then, instead of contract- 
ing, extends the choice of expression. 
The aptitude of aterm or an epithet 
to fill the verse, becomes part of its 
aptitude in general; and whatis first 
tolerated from its necessity, is next 
applauded for its novelty. 

Behold now the whole character 
of poetry. It is essentially the ex- 
pression of emotion ; but the expres- 
sion of emotion takes place by mea- 
sured language (it may be verse, or 
it may not)—harmonious tones— 
and figurative phraseology. And it 
will, i think, invariably be found, 
that wherever a passage, line, or 
phrase of a poetical composition, is 
censured as being of a prosaic cha- 
racter, it is from its conveying some 
matter of mere information, not sub- 
sidiary to the prevailing emotion, 
and breaking the continuity of that 
emotion. 

It might perhaps be thought a 
more accurate statement, if, instead 
of defining poetry to be in its es- 
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sence the /anguage of emotion, and 
representing the imaginative charac- 
ter of poetry as merely resulting 
from its essential nature as thus de- 
fined, I had included its imaginative 
character in the definition, and made 
that character part of the essence of 
poetry. It will seem that the “ /an- 
guage of imagination” would be to 
the full as just a definition of poetry 
as the “ language of emotion ;” or, at 
least, that these are respectively the 
definitions of two different species 
of poetry, each alike entitled to the 
denomination. I shall assign the 
reasons why I consider the state- 
ment I have adopted to be a more 
true and philosophical one than that 
now supposed. 

In the first place, the conveyance, 
by language, of an imaginative men- 
tal process, needs not be in the 
slightest degree poetical. A novel 
is entirely a work of imagination— 
it is not therefore apoem. The de- 
scription of an imagined scene or 
event, needs not indeed differ in the 
least from that of a real one; it may 
therefore be purely prosaical. It is 
not the imaginative process by it- 
self, and merely as such, but the 
feelings that attend it, the expression 
of which constitutes poetry. So 
much as regards the subject of a 
composition. As regards style, in 
like manner, there may be a great 
deal of imagery or figurative phra- 
seology in a composition, without 
entitling it to be reckoned poetical ; 
or, so far as entitled to be called 
poetical, it will be found to be ex- 
pressive of emotion. On the other 
hand, the expression of emotion, 
even in relation to an actual scene 
or event (if it is merely the lan- 
guage of emotion and not that of 
persuasion— which, as elsewhere re- 
marked, is the definition of elo- 
quence) is, in every case, poetical, 
and notwithstanding that the style 
may be perfectly free from imagery 
or figure; nor again, without im- 
plying emotion on the part of the 
writer or speaker, will any language, 
or any subject, be poetical. It is 
then essential to poetry to be of an 
emotive—not essential to it to be,of 
an imaginative character. But this 
imaginative character, though not 
of the essence of poetry, results 
from that essence. It isin a moved 
or excited state of mind, and only, 
I might say, in a moved or excited 
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state, that we resort to the use of 
figure or:imagery. The exercise of 
imagination is pleasurable chiefly as 


an indulgence of emotion. Do we 
usually exercise imagination on un- 
interesting subjects ‘—or what does 
interesting or uninteresting mean, but 
exciting or not exciting emotion? 
What else is it but our craving de- 
sire to admire—to be awed—to sym- 
pathize—tolove—toregret—to hope; 
in one word, to feel or to be moved, 
that leads us to picture in the mind, 
scenes, or forms, or characters of 
beauty or grandeur; or states of en- 
joyment or distress ; or situations of 
agony or rapture; or incidents of 
horror or delight; or deeds of he- 
roism, or tenderness, or mercy, or 
cruelty? Why do we recall the 
joys or the sorrows that are past? 
why do we dwell on hopes that have 
been blighted—affections that have 
been crushed—delusions that have 
been dispelled? Why do we sum- 
mon up the scenes and the compa- 
nions of our childhood and youth? 
It is because such images or pice 
tures move us—and poetry is the 
expression of our emotions. 

So intimate is the connexion be- 
tween emotion and fancy, that it is 
often not very easy to say whether 
the feeling is the parent of the image 
by which it expresses itself, or whe- 
ther, on the contrary, the image is 
the parent of the feeling. The truth 
seems to be, that they produce and 
reproduce one another. Feeling ge- 
nerates fancy; and fancy, in its 
turn, upholds and nourishes feeling. 
If, as Mr Alison has maintained, and 
as most people seem disposed to 
grant, the pleasures of taste are re- 
solvable in a great measure into a 
certain delight which we experience 
in pursuing a trainyof images and 
associations—the intimate connexion 
between emotion and.fancy, and the 
consequent tendency to express 
emotion (or at least the emotions of 
taste) by figures and imagery, will 
be at once apparent. It is however 
sufficient for my present purpose to 
exhibit the fact of the connexion. 

We may, in one or two familiar 
instances, exemplify the nature of 
the poetical character, and the inti- 
macy of the union that subsists be- 
tween fancy and emotion. 


‘** The curfew tolls the knell of parting 
day.” 
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The vital character of this line, as 
constituting it poetry, is, that it is 
not the mere fact or truth—(namely, 
that the tolling of the bell is a sign 
of the ending of the day )—that the 
words of the poet aim at communi- 
cating, but his emotion in regard to 
the fact; and, filled as his mind is 
with this emotion, his fancy first 
flies away to the origin of the even- 
ing bell, and, as we may imagine, 
rapidly wanders amid the associa- 
tions of antiquity and romance, 
which link themselves to the name 
of the cuzfew. The sound of the 
bell, iutimating the close of day, he 
invests, for the moment, with the 
import of the death knell summon- 
ing a soul from life; and the epi- 
thet “ parting,” bespeaks the simi- 
litude of his present frame of mind 
to that excited by the interruption 
of acherished intercourse with an 
animated being—with a companion, 
a friend, a lover. 


* How sweet the moonlight sleeps upon 
this bank.” 


The obvious purpose of these words 
is to express a feeling, not to furnish 
a matter of information; and the 
feeling cannot be adequately ex- 
pressed by literal, or without figu- 
tative phraseology. ‘“ To represent 
the tranquillity of moonlight is the 
object of this line ; and the sleep is 
beautiful, because it gives a more in- 
tense and living form of the same idea ; 
the rhythm falls beautifully in with 
this, and just lets the cadence of the 
emphasis dwell upon the sound and 
sense of the sweet word ‘sleep,’ 
and the alliteration assimilates the 
rest of the line into one harmonious 
symmetry.”* 

And here I may distinguish two 
different exercises of the imagina- 
tion in poetry. The first of these is 
where a figure of speech—a trope 
or metaphor—is used for the mere 
purpose of giving strength or illus- 
tration to some expression of feel- 
ing.t The other—and what is more 
properly called imagery in poetry— 
is where the recollection or imagi- 
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nation of a sensible impression is 


‘that itself which moves the feeling. 


In many cases—as in the instance 
just quoted—the two operations are 
blended. And as sensible objects 
are so often the exciting causes of 
feeling, the happy conveyance of the 
impressions they create is one of 
the chief arts of the poet. Hence 
the picturesque character of poetical 
language—its aptitude to present a 
picture or image of an actual object 
calculated to affect us. 

We may now see that a poetical 
genius—a poetical taste—may be 
said to consist essentially of sensibi- 
lity (or aptitude to feel emotion), 
and, by consequence, of imagination 
(or aptitude to place ourselves in 
situations exciting emotion). The 
poet—the reader of poetry—secks 
not to know truth as distinct from 
falsehood or error—to reason or 
draw inferences—to generalize—to 
classify—to distinguish; he seeks 
for what may move his awe—admi- 
ration — pity — tenderness; scenes 
of sublimity and beauty; incidents 
exciting fear, suspense, grief—joy 
— surprise — cheerfulness — regret. 
Whether these scenes or these in- 
cidents are real or fictitious, he 
cares not. It is enough to him 
that he can imagine them. Be- 
hold the compressed lips—the knit- 
ted brows—the fixed and sharpened 
eye of the philosophical enquirer, 
whose aim it is to know—to discover 
and communicate truth. The cha- 
racter of his countenance is that of 
keen penetration, as if he would 
dart his glances into the innermost 
recesses of science. Compare with 
this the open forehead—the rolling 
eye—the flexible mouth—the chang- 
ing features of the poet, whose aim 
it is to feel, and convey his feeling. 
His countenance has been moulded 
to the expression of feeling, and is 
a constant record of that succession 
of emotions which passes through 
his breast. 

Let us not suppose, however, that 
the pleasure derived from poetical 
composition is simply a pleasure 





* New Monthly Mag. vol. xxix. p. 331—Art. ‘* Byron and Shelley in the cha- 


racter of Hamlet.” I had adopted, as an illustration of my remarks, the line here 
referred to, when I just chanced to find what I wanted to express in regard to it, 


exactly provided for me. 


+ Aud it is because a figure may also be used to strengthen or illustrate a mere 
truth or the expression of an intellectual process, that figurative language is not ne- 


cessarily poetical, 
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arising from being in a state of 
emotion. Many emotions are them- 
selves far from pleasant; but we 
take pleasure in the skilful expres- 
sion of these emotions, for the same 
reason that we are often delighted 
with the picture of an object which 
would itself attract no notice, or be 
positively offensive or painful. 

A survey of the different species 
of poetical composition will serve 
to ilustrate and strengthen the pre- 
ceding statements. 

In an epic or narrative poem, some 
event, or connected chain of events, 
is narrated with the various feelings 
which arise from the view of such 
event or events, and ina manner cal- 
culated to excite a sympathetic par- 
ticipation of these feelings in the 
mind of the hearer or reader, The 
historian of such transactions mere- 
ly speaks for our information. He 
arranges his subjects so as to give 
.us the clearest understanding of the 
dates, course, and connexion of the 
incidents. The poet seeks not to 
inform us, or, at least, this is not 
his ultimate or principal object, but 
merely subsidiary to the expression 
of his own emotions, and the excite- 
ment of similar emotions in the 
breasts of others. Hence, instead 
of a methodical introduction such 
as a historian would adopt, he plun- 
pee at once in medias res—places 

efore us some scene, strongly cal- 
culated, both from its own charac- 
ter and the apparent feelings with 
which he describes it, to excite our 
interest. Our curiosity once rai- 
sed, he continues at once to gratify 
and keep alive, by the presentation 
of a succession of circumstances, or 
rather the indirect intimation of a 
succession of circumstances, filling, 
as his language testifies, his own 
mind with grief, joy, indignation, 
pity, tenderness, fear, hope, awe, 
admiration, and all the other pas- 
sions of the soul, and awakening 
the like passions in ours. From 
the nature and ends of epic poetry 
arises the necessity of preserving 
what is called the unity of the poem ; 
which means the Lpeyny of one 
object to the mind of the reader of 
sufficient interest to absorb his con- 
tinued attention, and in reference 
to which the subordinate incidents 
may eee a degree of importance 
not perhaps intrinsically belonging 


to such incidents themselves. 
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Similar remarks will apply to the 
tragic drama—with only this differ- 
ence, that here the actors of the 
scene are made to express directly 
the emotions which their several 
situations excite. 

Descriptive poetry conveys an 
expression of the feelings excited by 
the view of the scenes and operations of 
nature and the works of art, whether 
grand, or simply beautiful: The 
rugged precipice, the vast mountain, 
the fierce torrent, the sombre fo- 
rest, the hurricane, the thunder, the 
earthquake, the storm ; or, on the 
other hand, the variegated plain, the 
glittering stream, the gracefully un- 
dulating surface, the luxuriant fo- 
liage, the hedge-row, the shrub, the 
flower, the rising and setting sun, 
the refreshing shower, the lively 
breeze, the glowing stars; or, again, 
the proud feudal fortress, the melan- 
choly abbey, the splendid villa, the 
awful cathedral, with the associa- 
tions connected with each; or, 
lastly, the appearance of animated 
nature, the peaceful labours of the 
husbandmen, the groups of flocks 
and herds, the bright plumage, the 
exhilarating song of the feathered 
tribes, or the mazy dance and min- 

led hum of the fluttering insects: 
—all these objects excite, in the 
mind of sensibility, the emotions of 
sublimity, or beauty, or tenderness, 
or melancholy, or cheerfulness ; and 
the aim of descriptive poetry is the 
expression and communication of 
these feelings. 

Didactic or sentimental poetry 
expresses the emotions produced by 
the contemplation of general truths re- 
garding subjects of human interest, the 
shortness of life, the vanity of youth- 
ful expectations, the ravages of the 
passions, the miseries of human ex- 
istence, the passage of time, the 
terrors of death, the hopes and fears 
of immortality. 

Satirical and humorous poetry is 
the expression of emotions which 
arise at the view of human vice, folly, 
and weakness ; the expression, name- 
ly, of indignation, scorn, contempt, 
derision. 

Of all the emotions which arise in 
the human breast, none are either 
so universally and intensely felt, or 
so readily sympathized with, as the 
affections which take place between the 
sexes; nor perhaps are there an 
which are capable of being so muc 
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varied and modified by the situa- 
tions in which they are excited, and 
the individual character of the par- 
ties. Hence the innumerable as- 
pects of the passion—its hopes and 
fears—its headlong ardour, and 
moving tenderness—its ebbs, and 
flows, and changes, and caprices— 
the torments of jealousy—the bit- 
terness of absence, the exultation of 
success—“ the pang of despised 
love”’—constitute a class of subjects 
which has ever, above all others, 
been consecrated to poetry. To be 
a lover, indeed, is a part of the 
— prefession ; not to have 
oved is never to have been truly 
inspired with the poetical flame. 
The difference between elogueice 
and poetry seems to me to consist in 
this, that, while the sole object of 
poetry is to transmit the feelings of 
the speaker or writer, that of elo- 
quence is to convey the persuasion 
of some ¢ruth—whether with a view 
to excite to action or not. And in 
proportion as the writer, in enforcing 
any particular truth, exhibits him- 
self as affected by such truth, i. e. 
as feeling emotion at the contempla- 
tion of it; or, which is the index of 
emotion, expresses himself in a figu- 
rative or imaginative style—in such 
proportion the composition, though 
in a prose form, becomes in reality, 
and is felt to be, poetical. Hence 
poetry may be eloquent, and elo- 
quence poetical—which is only say- 
ing, in other words, that the expres- 
sion of emotion may contain an im- 
pressive statement of some truth 
which excites the emotion ; or, vice 
versa, that the enforcement of a truth 
may be attended with a striking dis- 
play of emotion excited by the con- 
templation of that truth. The line 
that separates poetry and eloquence, 
then, is sometimes altogether imper- 
ceptible. Indeed, for reasons which 
we have seen, the same proposition 


which zot in verse, will be prose—in 
verse will be poetry. 

The reasons already assigned to 
show why verse must generally 
possess the poetical character, have 
occasioned the term poetry to 
be almost exclusively confined to 
verse: so that though a composi- 
tion, not in verse, may be essen- 
tially poetical, as being the expres- 
sion of emotion, we do not call 
it poetical unless eminently so— 
that is, distinguished by a peculiar- 
ly imaginative and refined cast of 
thought.* 

And now, having attempted to as- 
sign the essential distinction that sub- 
sists between poetical and prosaic 
composition, I cannot help express- 
ing my opinion that compositions in 
verse are, as such, and as distinct 
from the degree of merit they may 
individually possess, usually rated at 
a value far disproportionate to their 
real importance. 

The expression of an emotive does 
not seem to possess any intrinsic su- 
periority over that of an intellectual 
mental process. The interest attend- 
ing it is different, but not necessarily 
greater. In one important respect it 
is inferior. Feelings associate among 
themselves, and are capable of being 
presented in connexion; but they 
will generally connect in one order 
as well, or nearly so, as in another. 
Hence the want in poetry (that is, 
in what is nothing but Poetry) + of 
progressive interest—of that sort of 
interest which belongs to chains of 
fact or reasoning— interest kept alive 
by the expectation of, and gratified 
by the arrival at, a result. The ma- 
thematician’s famous query in regard 
to the Aineid, “ What does all this 
prove ?” is more faulty inregard to 
its applicability to the particular 
case, and to the narrowness of the 
idea it expresses, than as being des- 
titute of a general foundation in 





* A prayer to the Deity is essentially poetical, as being the expression of awe, ad- 


miration, gratitude, contrition, entreaty. 


Hence good taste, as well as just religious 


feeling, is shocked by the introduction, in a prayer, of any mere proposition (such as 
the affirmation of a doctrine) not in its nature exciting emotion. But verse, how- 
ever generally suitable to the expression of emotion, would be inconsistent with the 


simplicity that ought to belong to prayer. 


+ [say what is nothing but poetry, because the interest derived from story, inci- 
dent, and character, can be equally well conveyed in prose composition, nay, infi- 
nitely better, from a variety of causes, and chiefly from the inadmissibility, in poe- 
try, of the mention of any fact not calculated to be spoken of with emotion, Hence, 


at once, the comparative meagrenes’ and obscurity of poetical narratives. 
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truth, Take up any sentimental 
poem, that is,a composition which 
is poetry alone, poetry left to its own 
resources, ‘ the Seasons,” “ the 
Pleasures of Hope”—your enjoy- 
ment in reading will be much the 
same whether you dip into a page 
here and there, or go directly on 
from the commencement. Here then 
is one essential inferiority attaching 
to the poetical as compared with the 
prosaic character—to the expression 
of emotive, as compared with that of 
intellectual processes. But, waving 
this comparison, verse is not indis- 
pensable to the expression of feel- 
ing. What is prose in form, is often 
poetry in substance. Our question 
regards the value generally attached 
to verse, as verse. Is verse then 
never employed but in the convey- 
ance of sentiments of a more valuable 
kind than are ever to be found in the 
prose form? In answer, I take up- 
on me to affirm, that in any ordinary 
book of serious or tasteful reflec- 
tion, there are sentiments to be 
found, which, extracted from the 
connexion in which they are pre- 
sented, no one would think of look- 
ing at twice, which are to the full as 
important, as striking, as touching, 
as vividly and elegantly expressed, 
as any thing which one may please 
to signify the value of a sentiment 
by, as are the subjects of many a 
“sonnet,” or set of “stanzas,” or 
“ verses” which will yet be copied, 
translated, criticised, and the date 
and occasion of its composition set- 
tled with as much precision as if it 
were the commencement of an era. 
Is it the mere versification then that 
confers the value? Now without 
doubt there is a peculiar pleasure in 
verse as such, a pleasure which is 
the effect of positive constitution, 
and about which, therefore, there 
can be no dispute. But the pleasure 
arising from versification merely, 
will only, I think, be ranked among 
the more insignificant of our gratifi- 
cations. It is not an enjoyment of a 
vivid, considerable kind. It is at 
most agreeable. But so is elegant 
penmanship—so may be the pattern 
of a carpet, a room paper, or a 
chimney ornament. There is that 
trifling sort of gratification which one 
will rather meet than the contrary, 
but not what we should go far out 
of our way to find. Then, again, the 
perception of ingenuity and contri- 
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vance, is no doubt pleasing; but a 
pleasure of that kind which inevita- 
bly loses its value as we become fa- 
miliarized to it. We give our tribute 
to the talent and ingenuity of the 
workman, but we derive little plea- 


sure from the work. It is trite to 
observe that many things which cost 
a vast deal of skill and labour to do, 
are felt of very little value when 
done. But farther, I must allow, in 
additionto the sortof pleasure which 
we take in verse, as such, the addi- 
tional intensity which it is capable 
of giving to the expression of the 
sentiment. But here the difference 
between verse and prose is but in 
degree, and the degree sometimes 
but very slight. A sentiment, which 
expressed in prose would be of litile 
value, cannot be of much when expres 
sed in verse. Is there not, then, I 
again ask, a degree of interest and 
importance generally attached to 
* verses,’ ‘lines,’ “ stanzas,” ut- 
terly disproportionate to what is in 
justice due? 

One will be apt to say here, all 
this is disputing about a matter of 
taste, which is universally allowed 
to be idle. To a person destitute of a 
taste for poetry, it is as impossible to 
prove its value, as to prove the value 
of music to one who has no musical 
ear. Now all this would be very 
well if verse were something essen- 
tially different from any thing else, 
and, in its distinctive nature, the ob- 
ject of aspecific taste, distinguishable 
from other tastes. This cannot be 
pretended to be the case. The dif- 
ference between a thought expres- 
sed in proge, and the same thought 
expressed in verse, is obviously too 
trifling to make the former the ob- 
ject of a distinct constitutional fa- 
culty. The musician can, with ma- 
thematical precision, state the inter- 
vals, and the chords, and the succes- 
sious of sounds, which, and which 
alone, delight his ear. Musical suc- 
cessions or harmonies can never be 
mixed or confounded with other 
species of sounds, nor with any 
thing elee whatever, as poetry may 
be mixed or confounded with prose. 
Again, there is no one who fails of 
receiving a strong delight from mu- 
sic who has the mere organic per- 
ception of musical intervals (who 
has an ear). To every man who can 
merely take up or remember an air 
—who can hum, whistle, or sing it, 
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in tune, music is not merely pleasing, 
but a substantial, material enjoy- 
ment. The love of music, then, is 
universal among those who have 
merely a certain physical capacity, 
and whoever does not relish it, can 
be shown to want a physical capa- 
city. Not so with poetry. A man 
who is extremely callous to its 
charms shall detect a flaw in versifi- 
cation as accurately as the keenest 
poetical enthueiast—shall do verse 
as much justice in the reading (in 
proportion to what he could do to 
prose composition)—shall even (I 
do not say he could do so without 
difficulty ) compose faultless verses. 
He shall be—with the reservation we 
are supposing, if a reservation it 
must be—a man of sense, feeling, 
taste; nay, generally addicted to 
literary pursuits. Here, then, is one 
having all the physical and mental 
requisites for enjoying poetry, and 
who, though withoutin any consider- 
able degree enjoying, may even be 
able to distinguish its beauties. If 
such a person fails in deriving any 
lively enjoyment from poetry—and 
numerous cases of this kind I be- 
lieve exist—must not the fair infer- 
ence be, not that he wants a peculiar 
faculty, but that, to the object of 
this supposed faculty there is attach- 
ed a somewhat fictitious and imagi- 
nary value ? 

The comparison now made be- 
tween poetry and music may not, 
it is true, seem a fair one, inasmuch 
as a love of music is so indisputably 
dependent on a certain physical or- 
ganization. There are many cases, it 
will be urged, in which ‘éaste is al- 
lowed to be the sole arbiter, without 
appeal to any other tribunal, where 
yet there is no particular independ- 
ent faculty such as an ear for music, 
and where yet the degree of taste 
for particular species of beauty dif- 
fers remarkably in different indivi- 
duals—as taste for painting, sculp- 
ture, architecture, natural scenery. 
Now I say, in the first place, that 
each of these objects of taste differ 
from every other thing in a way that 
poetry does not differ from prose, 
and may claim to be amenable to 
taste in a way that poetry, simply as 
distinguished from prose, cannot ; and, 


next, that I believe there is no per- 
son of cultivated mind who is so in- 
different to the objects of taste now 
enumerated, as many persons of 
cultivated mind are to poetry. 

What then do I aim at showing? 
That all poetry is worthless? that 
the pleasure derived from poetry is 
altogether factitious and imaginary ? 
no more than I should aim at show- 
ing that prose is worthless; that the 
pleasure derived from prose is fac- 
titious and imaginary. But I con- 
tend that poetry, as poetry, has no 
more claim to have value attached 
to it than prose has as prose. I ob-« 
ject not to the estimation that is 
made of numerous individuals of the 
species, but to that mode of the spe- 
cies itself. I complain, not that 
many compositions that are poetical 
are placed in the highest rank of li- 
terary merit; not even that their 
being poetical is conceived greatly 
to heighten their value, and to dis- 
play a peculiar and additional talent 
in the authors of them; but that 
many others have this value assigned 
to them, simply because they are poeti- 
cal, and for nothing else. But, after 
all, what is there here, it will be 
asked, that any body disputes ? Who 
desires, on the one hand, that worth- 
less poetry should be preserved or 
valued? Who would deny, on the 
other, that worthless poetry is, in 
fact, despised and allowed to perish ? 

Now I acknowledge the difficulty, 
without specific proofs, which my 
present limits would not admit, of 
satisfying any one who should ob- 
ject to the justice of the opinions 
now offered. These opinions un- 
doubtedly relate to a question of 
degree. I do not affirm that all 
poetry is rated above its value. I do 
not deny that some poetry is reject- 
ed. But I affirm, that much-of what 
is allowed a place as poetry of value, 

oetry worth preserving and read- 
ing, is intrinsically worthless, worth- 
less at least as regards any pleasure 
to be derived from the perusal of it. 
The truth of this position, with 
merely the general reasons on which 
it is founded, I must leave to be de- 
termined by the experience and re- 
flection of individual readers. 
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A peart has fallen from your 
chaplet, Christopher; in fact, you 
are one of the most intolerable old 
deceivers now alive. You told us, 
some time ago, that the world was 
by no means so dead to poetry of 
the highest order, as some of the 
fourth-rate Miltons endeavoured to 
persuade themselves ; but that the 
reason why people were not in rap- 
tures every quarter of a year witha 
splendid poem, was the unfortunate 
circumstance that there was no such 
thing as a splendid poem given them 
to admire,—and you added—and 
here the infamy of your conduct 
lies—let but a really great poem 
make its appearance, and you shall 
see how fervently we shall enter in- 
tu its merits. This was said many 
moons ago; and yet, with this de- 
claration staring you in the face, 
you have allowed one poem at least, 
if not more, of the most surpassing 
beauty, to pass into oblivion, with- 
out one note of admiration from the 
purblind and altogether voiceless 
Maga. Your mute inglorious silence 
is aggravated in the intensity of its 
baseness by the very fact of your 
being, without exception, the clear- 
est sighted and most fearless of all 
the critics. Others might attempt to 
excuse their silence, on the plea of 
having been ignorant of the exist- 
ence of such works ; but from you, 
who watch over the press with such 
jealous vigilance, that nothing, from 
a Metropolitan Encyclopedia to the 
Biography of a stroller, escapes you, 
such a plea would be ridiculous. 
Others, again, might lay the flatter- 
ing unction to their souls, that their 
conduct was excusable, from the 
want in their organization of a power 
of seeing poetical beauties even 
when they met with them. But this, 
in a still ae degree than the 
other, would be absurd, as an apo- 
logy for you. thers, also, might 
alleviate the pangs of conscience, by 
insinuating to themselves, that their 
neglect of this astonishing perform- 
ance arose from their having met 
with so many poems of extraordi- 





nary merit, that this one was pre- 
termitted in the crowd. This might 
do very well for a good-natured set 
of reviewers, who see beauties of 
thought and expression which are 
very dim to all optics but their own 
—who find admirable sermons in 
sticks, and good in every thing. But 
you yourself must be aware, Chris- 
topher, that you are one of the most 
abominably ill-natured, truculent, 
diabolical man-scalpers that ever 
handled a pen instead of a toma- 
hawk. The plea of universal good- 
nature, therefore, will by no means 
avail you—any jury in Europe, hav- 
ing the sacredness of their office 
before their eyes, will bring in an 
unanimous verdict of guilty. You 
said, that when a really great poem 
appeared, you would descant most 
lovingly on its merits. A really 
great poem has appeared, and you 
have not descanted—no, not to the 
extent of a syllable, on its merits. 
Hence a syllogism— 

He that promises a thing and does 
not do it isa ——; 

Christopher has promised a thing 
and has not done it; ergo, 

Christopher isa ——. Q.E.D. 
Any notice you may think proper to 
take of this very candid exposition, 
you will have the kindness to send 
through my friend Colonel Maceroni, 
who has, in the most accommodating 
manner, offered me the use of his 
best hair triggers for the occasion. 

In the mean time, I proceed to 
cover you with ten-fold shame and 
confusion of face, by pointing out to 
you the beauties of a poem—or 
rather, indeed, the whole poem itself, 
your neglect of which has, in such 
an especial manner, awakened my 
indignation. But, before dipping 
into the main performance, it will 
be right to give as good an ac- 
count as I can, of the circum- 
stances under which it was written. 
You may recollect having seen in 
the newspapers, a few months ago, 
an account of the death of an exceed- 
ingly old man, in Sussex, of the name 
of Thomas Humphries. He died, 
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it was said, at the almost unprece- 
dented age of a hundred and sixteen. 
He retained all his faculties to the 
last, and had just begun to cut his 
third set of teeth. His appetite con- 
tinued good to the very last, and his 
poetical powers were undiminished ; 
as a proof of both these astonishing 
facts, he supped the night before his 
demise on about three quarters of a 
pound of roast pork, and added the 
three most powerful stanzas to his 
last and perhaps his greatest poem. 
Thus far the historian of the Sus- 
sex Intelligencer; but, with a pro- 
voking vagueness, he leaves us in a 
state of the most uncomfortable sus- 
pense as to which were the three 
stanzas which were the last emana- 
tions from the energetic intellect of 
the poetical and hungry Humphries. 
Mr Cobbold, the good-natured edi- 
tor, who has in other respects 80 
ably fulfilled his task, ought to have 
set our minds at rest on this inte- 
resting subject. Wonderful as the 
whole poem is, simply considered 
as an effort of poetical genius, it de- 
rives an additional weight of glory, 
when we consider that it was com- 
posed by a gentleman who must 
have been in the full vigour of his 
faculties—at the mature age of forty- 
one—when Halley’s comet shook 
from his horrid hair pestilence and 
war, in the very first year of the 
reign of George the Third. The 
powers of a constitution, both men- 
tal and bodily, which could digest 
griskin, and produce poems through 
the whole of the Georgian era, must 
be viewed with admiration and re- 
spect—more particularly as to the 
very last they continued in undimi- 
nished ——— There were none 
of the failings of old age—no garru- 
lity—no littleness—no repetition— 
no laying down of his knife and fork 
—no calling out for a milk diet and 
an easy-chair. Clear-headed and 
ravenous as on the eve of the battle 
of Culloden, when he had barely en- 
tered on his six-and-twentieth year, 
he indulged in metaphors and joints 
of pork—and died as he had lived, 
with his mouth filled with both, in 
the month of February of this pre- 
sent year. To the highly accom- 
— editor, the universe and 
ngland, and not only these, but in 
a particular manner the family of 


the Humphrieses, are very much in- 
debted. We may remark, in pass- 
ing, that though it is certainly un- 
usual for gentlemen who merely 
superintend a publication to put 
their names on the titlepage as. if 
they were the authors, still we can- 
not but highly appreciate the deli- 
cacy that led to it on the present 
occasion. Mr Cobbold, we are well 
aware, omitted the name of the real 
author from no selfish wish to ap- 
propriate to himself the fame, and 
etill less the profits of the publica- 
tion. He did it with the far more 
generous motive of soothing the 
woes of England, who, if the whole 
truth had been laid before her, 
would have learned that she had no 
sooner discovered a sterling poet 
than she had lost him. By this de- 
licate artifice the editor furnishes 
her with the pleasing, though, alas! 
ungrounded assurance, that her 
plains may yet be vocal to the harp 
of her Humphries—that her heaven 
is still glorified with that bright par- 
ticular star—and that time and in- 
digestion have still failed in their 
assaults upon the mildest, the lofti- 
est, the tenderest, and certainly one 
of the oldest of her sons. 

You will perceive, Christopher, 
that lam waxing magniloquent; but 
no wonder, for the elevating nature 
of the subject would create elo- 
_ in a member of parliament 

thers, you see, can prostrate them- 
selves at the footstool of genius, 
though gout and lumbago make ita 
very disagreeable attitude to you. 
But it is time to proceed to the body 
of the poem. It is called the Gale 
ley—and is “ descriptive of the loss 
of a naval officer and five seamen, 
off St Leonard’s.” When I think of 
the sacredness of this subject, you 
will allow me to assure you, in sober 
seriousness, that I almost regret 
having touched on it at all. It is 
from no want of sympathy in that 
most lamentable catastrophe; but 
indeed from a very different feeling, 
that I am induced to make these 
remarks on a production founded 
on so recent and heart-rending an 
event. We must, if possible, view 
the poem apart from the realities 
which it professes to relate; and I 
have accordingly considered it 
throughout as a strictly imaginative 
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work; cothmemorating an occur- 
rence, common enough certainly, 
and always to be deplored—but, in 
this instance, abstracted altogether 
from the local habitation and the 
names which the author has seen fit 
to attach to it. 

With this explanation, which I 
know you will consider satisfactory, 
I proceed to lay before you the 
stanzas of the incomparable old 
Humphries. And the wonder grows 
tenfold on me, oh Christopher, at 
the blindness you have shown to the 
merits, or even to the existence, of 
so profound and ingenious a per- 
formance ! 

You are to imagine the venerable 
Nestor of St Leonard’s standing on 
the cliffs in the early part of the 
evening — shall we say half-past 
four ?—and looking with an expres- 
sion of mingled wonder at the sky, 
and impatience for the hour of din- 
ner. What vivid imaginings of 
hurricanes and beef-steaks passed 
through his mind on that occasion, 
it is impossible to say. We must 
rest satisfied with an enumeration 
of the objects which were actually 
present before him. These were 
not so uncommon as might have 
been expected from so ingenious 
and inventive an author. They 
consisted merely of the sun, which 
had drest the sky with a robe of 
red; item, the ocean-bed of ditto; 
item, Beachy-head—the brow of 
which, with a pleasing regard to the 
continuity of a metaphor, is kissed 
by ditto; item, a cloud, which, in 
the opinion of Mr Humphries, fore- 
boded ill, which rose behind the 
aforesaid Beachy-head, when the 
rays had been withdrawn by ditto; 
and, finally, Old Ocean, which, to all 
appearance, lay sound asleep. The 
poet was so entranced by the view 
of these very unusual objects, that 
his stay might have been prolonged 
to the crack of doom, or, at least, 
till very serious consequences might 
have accrued from abstinence and 
night air. The world forgetting, he 
might have been indeed wy or see 
by the world, and perished before 
he had consummated this last and 
most enduring of his works, had it 
not been for the wonderful appear- 
ance of a raven. Yes, like a pro- 
phet of old, his life was saved by 
this undervalued and often calum- 
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niated bird; not that it brought food 
to him while thus entranced upon 
the cliff, but that, from the meta~ 
physical turn of his mind, he was a 
perfect master of the principles of 
association. He says,— 


‘* T gazed a moment on the sky— 
One moment o’er the sea: 

I saw the raven homeward fly, 

And I remember’d then that I 
Had home as well as he.” 


And home accordingly he went. 
His achievements over the trencher 
he does not mention; but we have 
no reason to suppose that his admi- 
ration of the landscape had inter- 
fered with his appetite. While 
employed in the process of diges- 
tion, with probably an occasional 
nap, which we believe Kitchener 
recommends as an excellent adju- 
vant in that operation, he hears the 
east wind,—he looks out of the 
window, and sees the breakers,— 
and though the night is dark and 
drear, he sees “‘ a light at sea, and 
near the strand,’ which, though 
somewhat approaching to an impos- 
sibility, we shall believe to be true 
on the good man’s simple declara- 
tion. The light heaves up and 
down, of course—now visible, and 
now shrouded in darkness,—and 
the heart of the philanthropist is 
bursting, partly with pity at the 
dangerous situation of the vessel, 
whatever it may be; but principally, 
as we gather from the interrogative 
earnestness of his language, with 
curiosity to find out what such an 
unusual signal can mean. He can 
find no rest under this distressing 
uncertainty, and resolves to go out 
amid the storm, and explore for 
himself. This would be consum- 
mate heroism in any man—to leave 
his quiet fire and moderate tumbler 
at half-past ten in a winter night; 
but when we consider the years of 
the individual, it amounts to some- 
thing almost miraculous. Add to 
this also the circumstance that old 
Humphries had an extremely acute 
perception of the dangers of the 
deep, and, we fear, was liable to 
sea-sickness, even in a jaunt on a 
canal, and then talk to me of Cur- 
tius, if you dare. 


* Ah! little does the landsman feel, 
Stretch’d on his bed of down, 
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The dangers that surround the keel ! 
How the toss’d vessels Jurch—and heel, — 
When angry tempests frown ! ” 


This, we cannot help thinking, is a 
great improvement on the old stan- 
za in the “ Gentlemen of England.” 
The lurching and heeling add a 
fearful vividness to the picture not 
long to be dwelt on by persons of a 
weak stomach, even on dry land. 
But, in fact, distinctness, produced 
by a careful enumeration of every 
individual article which goes to the 
formation of a whole, is this author’s 
forte. He tells us, for instance, 
that, with hurried step and throb- 
bing vein, he took his lonely way in 
that dark night of wind and rain— 
probably, though that is unfortu- 


nately not specified, with lanthorn- 


and umbrella, 
‘¢ Along the dark Marine Parade 
Close by the ocean side ; 
A mound that Human sxi11 hath made, 
With many a rude and rough stone laid, 
To turn old Ocean’s tide ! 


‘© There on that coast in white array, 

There stands a lengthened file 
Of Grecian mansions, light and gay, 

And aut the work of yesterday. 
It seems—as from the soil 
Spontaneous growth had risen ; or air 

And sea, with giant strength, 

Had wafted many a building there, 
And ranged them forth in order fair 

A mile or more in length !” 

You will observe even in the print- 
ing of this extract, for the Italics and 
Capitals are the author’s, or perhaps 
the editor’s—they are not mine—that 
the fine passages in the volume are 
pointed out for our admiration in a 
way not to be mistaken. We were 
not before this aware of the exact 
length of the Marine Parade, in 
which, when at St Leonard’s, we 
have frequently been very happy at 
No. 16—but we are glad to find that 
our previous guesses as to its being 
upwards of a mile are confirmed. 
We never heard the suggestion of so 
good an explanation of the rapidity 
of building as that offered in the text. 
The sea and air we know can do 
wonders, but we doubt very much 
whether Mr Benton, the architect 
and projector, was aware of the 
practicability, even with those as- 
sistants, of placing a goodly row of 
Grecian mansions into their places 
all ready made, and probably inha- 
bited. 
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Now, Christopher, you are no 
chicken yourself, as 1 remember the 
date of your first crutch, after your 
fourth or fifth fit of the gout, is 
somewhere about thirty years ago; 
and I wish to put this question to 
you. Should you, even at your com- 
paratively juvenile time of life— 
meee | on a bare beach at 
eleven o’clock in a stormy Novem- 
ber night, consider it ablessing ora 
misfortune that you saw a signal of 
distress to which you could bring no 
relief—to which you found it so 
impossible to give the least assist- 
ance, that you went home to bed ? 
Is there any ym armen lea- 
sant—unless on the principle of the 
suave mari magno—in seeing poor 
wretches in the extremity of danger, 
while you yourself all the while are 
mufiied up in comforters and great- 
coats, in no peril whatsoever, unless 
perhaps of a course of sneezing and 
snuffling for a day or two? You will 
observe that old Humphries plumed 
himself very much on his sharp- 
sightedness—and at his years it was 
certainly wonderful—and congratu- 
lates himself rather selfishly, we 
think, on being the only one who was 
permitted that fair enchanting sight 
to see— 


Of Fortune’s favoured sons—am I 
The only one to see 
Yon signal of distress ? ”” 


But immediately his active mind 
turns on the possibility of summon- 
ing the men of the Preventive Ser- 
vice to the aid of the tossing vessel, 
and he accordingly shouts to the ut- 
most extent of his lungs—an action 
in which we can’t help thinking that 
he showed his philanthropy rather 
more than his judgment. It may 
easily be believed, and indeed he 
confesses it himself, that his loudest 
vociferations were scarcely heard 
amid the “railing” of the sea and 
the howling of the tempest. But I 
remember having read in some old 
author, can it be in Longinus? that 
the employment of technical lan- 
guage greatly heightens the effect of 
some species of poetry. How skil- 
fully nautical terms are introduced 
in the following astonishing lines, 
you will see at a glance. Falconer 
never did any thing at all like it. 


—— ‘*E’en now, methinks, the hope 
would beam, 
And raise its buoyant head,— 
3a 
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** That could the night-watch only give 
Th’ alarm,—there’s no such sea 

But a stout pilot-boat might live 

Under a tiny sail, and drive 
Astern, —beneath her Jee, 


* And speak the crew! and if the gale 
Have rendered her unable 
To dive throughout the night, prevail 
With all on board to set a sail, 
And instant cut her cable ; 


“ Then take their boat and let her fall 
To leeward if she will ;— 

No matter,—so we rescue all ; 

She'll run aground before the squall, 
If not, e’en let her fill !” 


But unfortunately Nestor was not 
Stentor; and he was totally un- 
heard. He accounts, however, very 
philosophically for his want of suc- 
cess. 


*¢ Deep in perplexity and doubt, 
I now began to dread 

That not a solitary scout 

That night upon the watch was out— 
Or, that he might have fled 


“ For shelter to some safe retreat 
Beyond the storm’s control :— 

Or to the alehouse turn’d his feet, 

Where kindred souls are wont to meet 
To drain the midnight bowl !” 


If these were his suspicions, our 
only marvel is, that the old man 
eloquent did not toddle as fast as 
“his trembling limbs could bear 
him to the door” of the nearest Pig 
and Whistle, where there can be lit- 
tle doubt he would have found a 
dozen or two of jolly Jack-tars, who 
would have done all that was need- 
ful in the emptying of a quart-pot. 
Instead of that, what do you think 
he does? He walks as composed! 

as possible down into the town, an 


‘* glancing now a wistful eye 
Along the shore I could desery 
Beneath the colonnade 


« A flood of light of varied hue 
That from a window came, 
Now partly red, now partly blue ; 
A joyous light! for well I knew 
Those hues to be the same” 


which he had often seen before; 
where? Can’t you guess, Chris- 
topher? Whose window was it where 
there were blue, or partly blue, and 
red, or partly red, lights? D’yegive 
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it up? Why, the apothecary’s, you 


Uneedipus! And the poet accord- 
ingly has a conversation with the 
dispenser; but that worthy practi- 
tioner has been too long a culler of 
simples to be moved from his com- 
fortable counter at such a ridiculous 
hour; and he accordingly acts very 
much like a gentleman, puts his 
tongue in his cheek in a very know- 
ing manner, and advises old Humph- 
ridius to tumble into his crib. Co- 
riolanus standing at the gate of the 
Volscian Aufidius—Lear bidding the 
loud thunder wreak its rage on the 
unsheltered head of an old discrown- 
ed king—Macbeth holding dread 
commerce with the weird sisters on 
the blasted heath—Caius Marius 
moralizing on the uncertainty of 
human grandeur amid the ruins of 
Carthage, would all form fine sub- 
jects for the statuary or painter; but 
Michael Angelo himself would have 
failed, if he had attempted to stamp 
in eternal marble the author of this 
poem holding colloquy sublime with 
the apothecary’s boy. The know- 
ing countenance of that mischievous 
urchin, contrasted with the earnest 
enquiring face of the intruder, 
scarcely visible from the extent of 
his envelopements — his umbrella 
dripping hopelessly all over the 
cleanly sanded floor—the horn Jan- 
thorn grasped tightly in the sinister 
hand, would form a group unap- 


proachable, we fear, by either brush , 


or chisel. How his features must 
have brightened up when the 
younker cries out with a sneer— 


“ ¢ And as for danger 
We need not fear there’s any near.’ 
‘Good night! my friend,’ I cried 
Delighted as I was to hear 
A voice that could my spirits cheer, 
And lay my fears aside.” 


In this comfortable frame of mind 
the elder puts on a press of sail, and 
steers directly homewards, where, 
after a glass of something warm, by 
way of keeping the chill off his sto- 
mach, he slips cozily off to bed, and 
is as fast as a church in the twinkling 
of a bed-post; and so ends Canto 
First. 

Now, you will often hear a set of 
blockheads, who are anxious to re- 
duce every man’s intellectual emi- 
nence to their own level, declare, 
with a wise and almost pitying 
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shake of the head, that genius may 
be a very fine thing, but sense isa 
far better one—meaning by this, that 
the possession of these two bless- 
ings, namely, genius and sense, is 
impossible by one and the same in- 
dividual. If this were true, there is 
little doubt that the suffrage of man- 
kind, or, at all events, of our canny 
countrymen in the north, would be 
in favour of the money-getting 
** sense,” rather than the glory- 
getting “genius.” But what have 
they to say for themselves, when 
they see both so conspicuously dis- 
played—the genius, in the poem— 
the sense, in the notes of a Humph- 
ries? In illustration of this, let me 
quote a few of the explanations with 
which the author has benefited the 
world in prose. To see Humphries 
condescending to the language of 
common men, puts one in mind of 
our old nursery friend, Lightfoot, 


‘ who was so swift, that he had to tie 


both his feet to reduce his power of 
running to the velocity of a hare. 
The first I shall mention contains 
one of the most interesting allusions 
to the doctrine of cause and effect, 
which I have ever had the good for- 
tune to meet with. On the line, 

age 5, stanza viii. “ the gale was up, 
&c.” is the following note: “ The 
wind sprung up with astonishing 
rapidity, and the sea, which was late 
so calm, became on a sudden vio- 
lently agitated.” At page 7, stanza 
xiv, “and bid the Soleanan put 
about,” we are presented with this 
very indispensable explanation: “ A 
nautical expression signifying to 
tack, or alter the ship’s course, by 
bringing her head full into the wind!” 
At page 45, stanza xcviii., “ and shout 
to bear a hand,’ Humphridius thus 
showeth his power of conveying 
information: ‘‘ A common expres- 
sion among sailors, —_—. to ren- 
der prompt assistance!” But per- 
haps his happiest effort, and that 
which shows that every man is the 
best commentator on his own works, 
is that where he favours us with a 
note on this exquisite stanza. 


s¢ And here we heaved the cautious lead, 
And, near as we could guess, 
Our soundings gave a gravelly bed, 
With the reefs no great way a-head, 
In ‘ four by a quarter less.’” 


“* Meaning,” he says, “in some« 


thing less than four fathoms of water. 
The man, stationed as above, reports, 
with a loud voice, to the steersman, 
the exact depth, which he readily 
ascertains by knots of various sizes 
and colours situate on the lead-line, 
about a foot and half apart. The 
exact words he would make use of 
in barely four fathoms of water, 
would be, ‘ a quarter less four!’ I 
think, however, that the ‘ ‘<7 by a 
quarter less’ is allowable, if, indeed, 
it is not highly praiseworthy in a 
heroic poem.” This reminds me of 
a most pathetic epitaph which I met 
with in the Highlands— 


‘ Here lies John Campbell, more’s the pity, 
Who met with his death in Campbell city. 

“ N.B. It should have been Campbelltown, 
but it wadna rhyme.” 


After having had all these beau- 
ties presented to you, how do you feel, 
sir? Heartily ashamed of yourself, 
I have no doubt. But cheer up; 
for I am about to hurry very rapid- 
ly over the Second Canto, only pick- 
ing out here and there some sur- 
passing line of tenderness or force, 
which you may do penance by in- 
serting, in your finest hand, in Mrs 
Gentle’s scrap-book. The vessel 
next morning is seen labouring very 
near the shore, and old Humphries 
perceives he has been hoaxed by 
the apothecary. The preventive 
men are now at their posts, as fresh 
as if there was no such thing as an 
alehouse in rerum naturd ; and I may 
conclude all that part of the story 
which is necessary to elucidate the 
poetry, by telling you, that the crew 
of the vessel are a// saved, but thatthe 
melancholy loss of life took place ina 
fool-hardy attempt to cut loose the 
vessel with no very remote eye, as 
we gain from the poem, to the sal- 
vage money in case of success. 

Canto the First having ended with 
the ninetieth stanza, is succeeded, in 
the course of nature, by Canto the 
Second at the ninety-first. We were 
a little surprised on seeing so mature 
a number at the commencement of a 
fresh division of the poem, and in- 
deed fancied for some time that the 
four-score and ten previous stanzas 
had by some mistake of the binder 
been misplaced, but we now feel 
convinced it is the good-will and 
pleasure of the author, and we sub- 
mit, as in duty bound, to his wishes. 
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While the crew of the mysterious 
vessel, which, however, turns out to 
be a collier heavily laden, are skil- 
fully making their way to land in 
their boat, the mate of the preven- 
tive service, who is intently watch- 
ing their progress, makes the follow- 
ing eloquent observations: 


** * Avast!’ the mate replied, 
‘ Their boat is lower’d by her side, 
And bounds upon the wave. 


*¢ © The sea runs high, your honour, and 
Tis all those hands can do, 

With a bad boat, and badly mann’d, 

To ride it out, and near the land, 
And shun the breakers, too ! 


‘¢ © And our own Galley’s none too stiff, 
As well your honour knows, 

She’s only a smooth water skiff, 

And ten to one the chance is, if 
We launch to rescue those 

Afloat—ourselves may need the aid 
We fain to them would lend!’ ” 


But a poem like this, which de- 
pends on its ¢otality for effect, loses 
very much by being broken up into 
fragments. The Elgin marbles, sepa- 
rately considered, give us a very 
inadequate idea of the glories of the 
Parthenon. I will, therefore, not 
trouble you with any more single 
bricks as specimens of the building, 
but assure you that the examples I 
have given you are but an inadequate 
representation of the wondrous tale 
from which they are extracted. 
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I again return to you. Are you 
now convinced that a glory and a 
dream hath passed away from earth? 
Shame, that the grave should have 
closed over Humphridius and his 
ear never have been blessed with 
the trumpet-notes of the praise of 
Christopher North. Make it up in 
as far as you can to the editor, who 
“ is the sole survivor.” Tell him in 
more spirit-stirring words than I can 
command, that the poem he has 
ushered into the world, in the splen- 
dour of its language, equals the mag- 
nificence of its ideas, and that though 
his genius in no instance has risen 
beyond the dignity of arranging the 
punctuation, that that duty he has 

erformed to a miracle; that his 
italics are irreproachable, and his 
notes of admiration judiciously be- 
stowed. And perhaps you might 
couclude by a hint that to such ho- 
nourable labours his talents for the 
future should be rigidly confined. 
The lyre of his deceased friend 
should be suspended, like that of 
Pindar, on a nail, and having been 
waked to ecstasy by the hand of a 
Humphries, should remain sacred 
from the fingers of any inferior min- 
strel. With regard, sir, to our own 
little quarrel, if you are really a gen- 
tleman, and behave as sitch, you will 
at once confess your unpardonable 
neglect, and acknowledge the justice 
of the accusation which I brought 
against you at the beginning of this 
review.—If not-——. 
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testantism in France, 497—education 
of the French Protestants, ib:—religi- 
ous societies in France, 499—Protest- 
ant dissenters in France, 500—provi- 
sions for the Reformed Ministry, 501. 

Rhine, beyond the, by M. Lerminier, 
332—lesson afforded by the state of 
France as here described, 333—effects 
of the Revolution 1830, ib.— Abbé de 
la Mennais quoted, ib.—effects on pub- 
lic sentiment in regard to Christian 
religion, 336—Lerminier’s views on 
this subject, 337—quotation from his 
work, 338—his three female prophets, 
339—his views of the external policy 
of France, 340, et seqg.—quotation 
from M. St Marc Gerardin, 342, et 


seq: 

Richter, J. Paul, viewed as founder of 
the German school of Irony, 378. 

Roman mythology, its supposed coinci- 
dence with Scandinavian, 25, et seq. — 
its allegories, 2. 

Royal commissions, remarks in regard to, 
510. 

7 Muse, by John Claré,-reviewed, 
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3 poetry of the seventeenth century, 

671. 

Sandford, Sir Daniel, Plutus translated 
by him, 763. 

Scandinavian mythology, 25—supposed 
coincidence betwixt it and Greek and 
Roman, 25, 26. 

Schiller, ideals from, 492—Fight with 
the Dragon, a romance from him, 649. 

Sketcher, the, No. XII., 196. No. XIIL., 
345. Remarks on the exhibition in 
British Institution and National Gal- 
lery, 347, et seq. No. XIV., 480— 
caverns, ib.—Salvator Rosa, 485— 
Claude, ib., et seq. 

Sonnets by Strong reviewed, 587. 

Southey, his Oneiza in Thalaba describ- 
ed, 128, 

Spain, French policy in regard to, 210. 

St Dunstan is their patron, a song for 
the opening of the Goldsmith’s Hall, 
255. 

Stebbing, Rev. H., his edition of the Sa- 
cred Classics noticed, 671. 

Stoddart’s Art of Angling reviewed, 119. 

Strong, his sonnets reviewed, 587. 

Suwarrow, 187. 

Swindling, the science of, 304—its vari- 
ous forms in different times and cir- 
cumstances, 305, e¢ seg. —more modern 
instances, 308—regulations proposed 
for improvement and advantage of the 
science, ib. et seq. 

Tamworth dinner, 464. 

Tomkins, Mr, a character in dramatic 
sketch of the Ballot, 404, et seq. 

Tomkins on the Aristocracy of England, 
reviewed, 98—Tomkinsidentified with 
a bagman, 98, ef sey. 

Trench, R. C, his story of Justin Mar- 
tyr and other poems reviewed, 417. 
Tweed, a young lady’s poem to the river, 

247. . 

Warren’s Popular Introduction to Law 
Studies reviewed, 38. 

Waterloo, anniversary of the battle of, at 
Edinburgh, 112—Speech of the chair- 
man, D. M‘Neill, Esq., 115, 

Whist, a catechism of, 637. 

Whither are we tending ? 388-—the pecu- 
liar features of European civilisation. ib. 
—the church corporations and nobility 
are chiefly attacked by democracy, 389 
— Coysequences pointed out of the des- 
truction of these, 292—limited effects 
of a general education, and insuffici- 
ency thereof to prevent the evils that 
would ensue, 393— French statistics of 
education and crime, ib.—example of 
America not in point, 399. 

Willis’s Poems reviewed, 257. 

Wylie, Catherine, vide Departure and 
Returns - 








